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3 WIFT. 



jAlN aeeount of Dr. Swift has been alietdy odU 
lectod^ with grent ditigenoe and acuteness^ bf Dr. 
Hawkesworth, according to a scheme viiiic^ I 
laid beibre hiip in the intiqiacy of our fnendshtp^ 
I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a Itfe^ 
concerning which I had long since ooqiintiniGatai 
my thoughts to a mafi capable of dignifying his nar*** 
rations with 90 much deganoe^ language aad fofw 
of sentiment. 

^ JONATHAN SWIFT was, accprding to an ac- 
count said to be written by himself*, the son of 
Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was bom at Dublin 
on St. Afedrew's day, 1667 : according to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom 
•^t Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was mini- 
^ ster of a parish in Herefordshire "f-. During his life 
the place of his birth was undetermined. He was 

* Mr. Sheridan in bis Life of Swift observes^ tbat tbis account 
was really written by tbe Dean^ and now existi^ ia bis own band«* 
writing in the library of Dublin College, R. 

t Spe&ce*s Anecdoles, vol. II. p. 273, 

Vol. XI. B CP4- 
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2 SWIFT. 

contented to be called an Irishman by the Irish ; but 
would occasionally call himself an Englishman. The 
question may, without much regret, be left in the 
obscurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his. education was Irish. 
He was sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and in his fifteentlj year (1682) was admitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. It must disappoint every reader's ex- 
pectation, that, when at the usual time he claimed 
the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found by the ex- 
aminers too conspicuously deficient for regular admis- 
sion, andobtainedhis degree at bist hy special favour; 
a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 
. Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its proper effect 
in producing reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a-day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, with what improvement \it 
sufficiently known. This part of his story well de- 
serves to be remembered ; it may afford useful admo- 
nition and powerful encouragement to men whose 
abilities have been made for a time us^eless by their ' 
passions or pleasures, and who, having lostjone part 
of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the 
remainder in despair. ^ 

. In this course of daily application he continued ^ 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if 
the observation and memory of an old companion 
may be trusted, he drew the first sketch of his ^^ Tale 
of a Tub." 

When he was about one^and-twenty (168 8), being 
\y the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had 

sup.- 
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S W J FT. 9^ 

supported himi left without subsistcaice, he went to' 
* consult his mother, who then lived at Leicester, about 
the future course of his life ; and by her direction 
soUcited the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's rela- 
tions, and whose .father Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, haj| lived in great familiarity 
of friendship with God will Swift, by whom Jonathan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the ne- 
phew of his fathers friend, with whom he was, 
when they conversed together, so much pleased, that 
he detained him two years in his house. Here he 
became known to King William, wha sometimes 
visited Temple when he was disabled by the gout, 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, shewed 
him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by offering to make 
him a captain of hprse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him ; and when he was consulted by the 
Earl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with a bill then depending for making parliaments 
triennial, against which King William was strongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain tried to shew the 
^^^ Earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to royal power, he sent Swift for the same purpose to 
the King. Swift, who probably was proud of his 
employment, and went with all the confidence of a 
young man; found his arguments, and his art of 
displaying them, made totally ineffectual by t|ie pre- 
fix deter- 
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4 S W I P T. 

determination of the King; and used to mention 
this disappointmentas his first antidoteagainstvanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder^ as 
he thought, by eating too mudi fruit. Tile original 
of diseases is commonly obscure, Almoitt every hoy 
eats as much fruit as he can get^ without any great 
inconvenience. The disease of Swift was gtddines« 
with deafness, which attacked him from time to tim^ 
began very early, pursued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave^ deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this grie«» 
Vous tnalady, he was advised to try his native air^ 
and went to Ireland; but, finding no benefit, re^- 
turned to Sir William, at whose house he continued 
his studied, and is known to have read, among other 
books, ^^ Cyptian"* and '^ Irenieus/' He thought 
exercise of great necessity, and used to run half a 
mile up and dovm a hill every two h<Mr8. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which his 
first degree was conferred, left him no great fondness 
fbr the University of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
solved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. In the 
testimonial which he produced, the words of dis** 
grace were omitted ; and he took his MULster^d degree 
(July 5, 16$2) with such reception and r^rd ss 
fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay bis v 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He travdled on 
foot, unless some violence ctf weather drove him into 
a waggon ; and at night he would go to a penny lodg^ 
ing, where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. 
This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgacity : some may ascribe it to 
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his ^sire of surveying human life through all tte 
varieties : and otheri, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a pas3ion which seemt to have been deeply fixeii 
in his heatt^ the love of a sbilUng. 

In time he began to think that faia attehdhrfice at 
Moor^park deserved some other recompence than the 
pleasure, however mingled with improvement, of 
Tempk*s eonviersation ; and grew so impatient, that 
(1604) he went away in discontent 

Tempfe, CQoacious of having ^ven reason for 
.eomplaiiit, i$ aaid to have made him Deputy Master 
of i^e Rolls in Ireland; whidi, according to his 
kinsman's account, was an office whubh he knew him 
not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved to' 
enter into the Church, in which he had at first no 
hi^er hopes, than of the chaphdnship to the factory 
at Lbbon ; hut being recommended to Lord Capet, 
be obtained the prebend of Kibroot in Connor, of 
about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift so necessary, that he invited him bad^ 
with a promise to procure him English preferment 
in exchange for the prebend, which he desired him 
to resign. With this request Swift complied, having^ 
perha{A equally repented their aeparatidn, and they 
lived on together with mutual satis£3iction ; and, in 
the four years that passed between his return an^ 
Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 
^' Tale of a Tub** and the '' Battle of the Books.'^ 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, 
(jo ^ King^ and to the ^^thenian Society, a knot of 

obscure 
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obscure men *, who published a periodical pamphlet 
of answers to questions, sent, or supposed to be sent, 
by letters. I have been fold that Dryden, having 
perused these verses, said, ^^ Cousin Swift, you will 
^' never be a poet ;'" and that this denunciation was 
the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dry- 
den. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 
manuscriptls to Swift, for whom he had obtained, 
from King William, a promise of the first prebend 
that should be vacant at Wesminsterpr Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift 
dedicated to the King the posthumous works with 
which he was intrusted ; but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness for the man whom he once had 
treated with confidence and fondness, revived in 
King William the remembrance of his promise. 
Swift awhile attended the Court ; but soon found 
his sojicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ireland, as his private secretary; 
but, a^er having done the business till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found that one Bush had persuaded 
the Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper secretary, 
and had obtained the office for himself. In a man 
like Swift, such circumvention and inconstancy must ' 
have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had 
the disposal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift ex- 
pected to obtain it ; but by the secretary's influence, 
supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed 

* The Publisher of this Collection was John Dunton. R. 

with 
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SWIFT. 7 

with the liWngb of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the 
diocese of Meath^ whieti together did not equ^l half 
the value of the deanery. ' 

At Laracor he increased the paix>chial dxityhy 
reading prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays; and 
^rformed all the offices of his profession with great 
decency arid exactness*. ' 

Soon after his settlement at Laraoor, he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a •yoning^'W'oinaii 
whose name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward 
of Sir William Temple, who in consideration of her 
father's virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With 
her. came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune w^s 
twenty-seven pounds a year for her life. With these 
Ladies he passed his hours, of relaxation, and to theih 
he opened his bosom ; but they never residied in the 
same hoiise, nor did he see either without a witiijess. 
They lived at the Parsonage, when Swifl was away ; 
and, when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 
the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which atnaze the 
world with early pregnancy : his first work^ except 
his few poetical Essays, was the ^^ Di'ssentions in 
"Athens and Rome," published (1701) in his 
thirty-ifourth year. After its appearance, paying a 
^isit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the 
new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with 
political knowledge. When he seemed to doubt 
Burnet's right to the work, he was told by the Bishop, 
that he was " a young man ;" and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was *' a very positive young man." 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
" The Tale of a Tub :" of this book charity may 

be 
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l^ p«rsHlMbd tb tilihk thfkt it lAigbt be Written by m 
Ibali^f a ppeuliat ohatacter With<mt ill int)6Aticm ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous esLampl^ Thit Swift wat 
itA mthof^ though it be uaiv^rsaUl^r believed^ %yas 
fi^vjen; <Mt^€d by himself:, nor very well proved by 
pniyevi4m(»i bat no other daii^ntdam be procluced> 
jand he did not deny it when Archbishoji Sharpeand 
;the XMeheffs of Somcrs^t^ by eb^mug it to &e Queen^ 
iiebarre4 him irom a biBhopriek. 

When tltts wild w<ak first raised the attention of 
|bi puiUic^ Sacheverell^ meting Smidridge^ tried to 
Jateer hioii by seeming to think him the ^utho^ ; . but 
iBmalridge answered with indignation^ ^'Notalldiat 
^^ ytxi .alnd I have in the world, nor all that ever vm 
f* fhaU haye^ nhould hii* me t6 write the * Tale of a 
i^'lTubV* 

. ^e digressions relating to Wotton and Bendcy 
inufit be confessed to discover want of knowledge o^ 
want of itttegrity ; he did not understand the two 
controversies^ or he willingly misrepresented theai^ 
But Wit cfaii stemd its ground against Truth only z, 
littib while. The honours due to Learning hsuve been 
justly distributed by the dedsioin of posterity. 

^' The Rattle of the Books" is so like the '' Vjbm- 
^^ batdes Livres," which the same question c<intiem* 
log the Ancients and Mbderns had produced in 
IVance, that the improbability of »uch a coincidence « 
ofthQvi^ts without communication is not, in my 
o|^ion, balanced by the anonympua protestation 
prefixed, in which all knowledge of the Fremch bo(^ 
is peremptorily disowned ^* 

* See Sheridan's Life, edit. 1784, p. 62S, wjiere Jijfe sc«nfc re- 
laarks on this paasage. R. 

Fof 
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Fw some tiH^ after Swift wu {krofatbly employed 
in solitaiy study^ gaining the (qiudiflcations reqcddte 
for fotnre eminence. How often iieTisitedEngfaiid, 
and with what diligence he attended his parisfafeB, f 
know not It Was not till about four years afterwards 
diat he became a professed author; and dien om^ 
year (1708) produced ^^ The SehttneiilB of a 
*^ Churcfe-oi-England Man;" the ridicule cfAsbo^ 
logy under the name of ^* Bickerstaff ;'' tiie^^ Aigu- 
^^ ment a^nst.abolishti^ Christiantty ;" and the 
defence of the " Sacramentd Test," 

^' The Sentiments of a Churdi-of-£ngland Man^ 
is Wrttten with great ooolne^, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity. The ^^ Argument against abolishing 
^^ Christianity" is a very happy and judidoos irony; 
One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

^* If Christianity were once abo&hed^ how could 
^^ tiie fi^ee-tbink^s, the strong reatoners, and the 
^^ men of profound teaming, be abie to find aooitber 
^^ subject so calculated, in all points^ wbeieon to 
^^ display their abiliti^? WhsJt wonderful prbdue<^ 
** tions of wit should we be dqirived of from those, 
^^ whos^ genius, by continual practice, hath been 
^^ wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against 
^religion, and would therefore never b^ dble to 
^^ shine, or distinguish Hiemselves, upoos anyodier 
^* subject! We are daily complaining of the gveat 
^^ decline cf wit among us, wcA would tdoe H#ay 
^^ the greatest, perhaps the only, topick we have 
^ kft. Who would ever have snsped^ed Aegiil for 
^* a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the iisex^ 
^^ haustible stock of Christianity had not been at 
ffhand to provide fhen| witii materials? Wkalj 

^^ other 
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** other subject, tjiron^ all art or* nature, could 
^' have produced Tindal fera profound author, or 
" furnished Jiim with readers ? It is the wise choice 
^ of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes 
*^ the writer* Eor had» an hundred stch pens as 
'^ these been employed. on the side of religion^ they 
f^ would have immediately sunk into sileiice and 
^^oblivicm" . - - 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hdrcl to be 
proved; but perhaps k must be allowed that the 
proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers, published under 
the name of *^ BickerstafF,'* induced Stede, when 
he projected the " Tatler," to assume an.appellati(¥n 
which had already gained possessicoi of the reader's 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " Project for the 
^ Advancement of Religion," addressed to Lady 
Berkeley ; by whose kindness it is not uidikely that 
he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, 
which is formed with great purily of intention, and 
displayed with sprightliness and elegance, it can only 
be objected, that, like miany prcgects, it.is, if not 
generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it 
supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than 
t view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He verote likewise this year a " Vindication of *^ 
'^ BickerstafF;" and an explanation of an ^^ Ancient 
•' Prophecy," part written after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of 
Swift's life. He was employed (1710) by the pri- 
mate 
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mate of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a remission 
of the First Fruits and Twentieth Parts to the Irish 
Clergy. With this jDurpose he had recourse to Mr. 
Harley, to whom he was mentioned as a man. neg- 
lected and oppressed by the last ministry, because he 
had refused to co-operate with some of their schemes; 
What he had reftised has never been told ; what he 
had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from m 
bish'opri'ck by the 'remonstrances of Sharpe^ whom 
he describes as " the harmless tool of othersr' hate,'' 
and whom he represents as afterwards *^ suing for 
^^ pardon." 

Harley's designs and situation were such as made 
him glad of an^uxiliary so well qualified for his 'Ser- 
vice ; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt; 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without persuading him that he was trusted, and not 
very easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are 
supposed to have been formed ; arid was one of the 
sixteen Ministers, or Agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each other*s houses, and were united 
by thername of " Brother.*' 

Being not immediately considered as an qbdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the 
wits, and was yet the friend of Steele ; who, in the 
*^ Tatler," which began in April, 1709, confesses the 
advantage of his conversation, and mentions some^ 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now immerging into political controversy ; for the 
year 1 7 10 produced the " Examiner," of which 

Swift 
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Swift wiote thirty-lhree papers. In argument he 
Utay be allowed to have the advantage ; for where a 
iiide sjrstem of conduct^ and the whole of a public 
character, is kdd open to enquiry, the Accuser having 
tiiechoioe of bctn, must be very unsidlfiil if he does 
not prevaiil ; but, with regard to wit, I am afraixl 
none of Smft*s papers will be fdund equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him *. 

He wfiote in the year 1741 a *^ Letter to the Octo- 
*^ber Onb,'' a number of Tory Gentlemafi sent 
fiom the coutttry to parliament, who formed tfaem^ 
selves into a club, to the number of about a hun^ 
dred, and met to animate die saeal and raise the ex- 
pectations of each other* They thought, with great 
reason, that the Ministers were losing opportunities ; 
tiiiuk sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the 
nation i ^ney called loudly for moie changes, and 
sponger efiorts ; and demanded the punishment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of those whom 
they considered as public robbers. 

'iOieir eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Hailey. The Queen was probably slow because 
she was afmid ; and Harl^ was slow because he waa 
doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessity, or for 
convenience ; and, when he had power in his4iands^ 
had no settled purpose fenr which he shoujd employ 
it ; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
who €nipported him, but unwilling to make his re- 
coaacilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, he cor- 
tesponded at once, with the two expectants of the 

* Mr. Sheridan however says> that Addison's last Whig Exa- 
miner wa^publfehed Oct. IS, 1711 ; and Swift's jSrst Eacaniine^j^ 
f>Q t^ lOtb of th^ folkfinng Noi4(ob^. % 

Crowrig^ 
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Crown^ iknd kept^ as h«s beeii obsenred, tIie«tieoes^ 
sion tmdetennined. Not knowing what to do, he 
dki nothing $ and, with the fate of a double dealer, 
at last he lost his powar^ but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have coQcurred in opinion wtt^ the 
^ October Club ;^ but it was not in his power to 
quicken the tardiness of Harley^ whom he stimu*- 
lated as much as he could, but with little eifect He 
^that knows not vHhiither to go, is in no haste to tacn^ 
Haiiejr, who was perhaps not quidc by liature, be- 
' came yet more slow by irresolution i and was ocmtent 
to hear that dilatoriness lamented as natural, whidb 
he applauded in himself as politick* 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be 
done; and, as they were not to be gratified, th^ 
mui^ be appeased ; and the conduct of the Minister^ 
if it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly 
reused* 

Early in the next year he published a ^ Proposal 
^' for ccHTtecting, improving, and ascertaining the 
"^ English Tongue,** in a Letter to the Earl of Os* 
ferd ; written without much knowledge of ^egene* 
ral luuture of language, and without any accurate 
enquiry into the history of other tongues. The cer- 
tainty su>d stability which, contrary to all experience, 
he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by insti- 
• tttting an academy ; the decrees of which ^vety mail 
wcmld have been* willing, and many would have beeii 
proud, to dist)bey, and which, being renewed by suc- 
cessive elections^ would in a sihort time haye differed 
ttom itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political 
importance: bej puWis|ied (17 13) the ^^ Conduct of 

^^ the 
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** the Allies," ten days before the Parliament asseni-^ 
bled. The purpose was to persuade the nation to a 
., peace ; and never had any writer more success. The 
people, who had been amused witli bonfires and tri- 
umphal processions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbitress of, nations, were con- 
founded between shame and rage, when they found 
that ^^ mines had been exhausted, and millions de-^ 
" stroyed," to secure the Dutch^ or aggrandize the 
Emperor, without any advantage to ourselves ; that 
we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their 
own quarrel r and that amongst our enemies. we might 
number our alUes. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the na- 
tion was then first informed, that the war was unne- 
cessarily protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; 
and that it would have been continued without end, 
if he could have continued his annual plunder. But 
Swift, I suppose, did not yet know what he has since 
written, that a commission was drawn which would 
have appointed him General for life, had it not 
become inefifectual by the resolution of Lord Cowper, 
who refused to seal. 

"Whatever is received," says the school;s, " is 
" received in proportion to the recipient.'* The 
power of a political treatise depends much upon the 
disposition of the people ; the nation was then com^ 
bustible, and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted^ 
that between November and January eleven thousand 
were sold ; a great number at that time, when we 
were not yet a nation of readers. To its propaga- 
tion certainly no agency of power or influence was 

want- 
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wanting. It furnished arguments for conversation^ 
-speeches for debate, and materials for parliamentary 
resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-working 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its 
efficacy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; 
that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with 
very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them, 

This year (17 12) he published his "Reflections 
'^^ on the Barrier Treaty," which carries on the de- 
sign of his " Conduct of the Allies,'' and shews how 
little regard in that negotiation had been shewn to the 
interest of England, and how much of the conquered 
country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by " Remarks on the Bishop of 
^* Sarum's Introduction to his third Volume of the 
/^ History of the Reformation ;" a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation of 
the approach of Popery. Swift, who seems to have 
disliked the Bishop with something more than politi- 
cal aversion, treats him like one whom he is glad of 
an opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and sup- 
posed confident of the Tory Ministry, was treated 
by all that depended on the Court with the respect 
# which dependents know how to pay. He soon began 
to feel part of the misery of greatness ; he that couM 
say that he knew him, considered himself as having 
fortune in his po\^r. Commissions, solicitations, 
remonstrances, crowded about him ; he was expected 
to do every man's business, to procure employment 
for one, and to retain, it for another. In assistix^ 

those 
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those who addressed hitii> he represents himself us 
ftiificiently diligent ; and desires to hB,ye others be* 
lieve, what he probably believed himself^ that by his 
interposition many Whigs of merit, and among them 
Addison and Congreve^ were continued in their 
places. But every man of known influence has «a 
many petitions which he cannot grant, that he muat 
necessarily oflfend more than he gratifies, because the 
preference given to one affordf all the rest reason for 
complaint. " When I give away a place/' said 
Lewis XIV, " I make an hundred discontented, and 
** one ungrateful.'' 

Much has been said of the equality and indepea* 
dence which he preserved in his conversation with 
the Ministers, of the frailness of his remonstrances^ 
and the faniiliarity of his friendship. In accounts of 
this kind a few single incidents are set against the 
general tenour of behaviour. No man, however^ 
can pay a more servile tribute to the Great, than by 
sufiering his liberty in their presence to aggrandiae 
him in his own esteem. Between diflferent ranks of 
4he community there is necessarily some distance ; 
he who is called by his superior to pass the interval, 
may Jiroperly accept the invitation ; but petulance 
and obtrusion are rarely produced by magnanimity ; ' 
nor have often any nobler cause than the pride oC 
impoitwice, and the malice of inferiority. He who • 
knows hihiself liecessarymayset, while that necessity 
lasts, a high value upon himself; as, in a lower con- 
dition, a servant eminently skilful may be saucy; 
but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift 
appears to have preserved the kindness of the great 
"yrhen they wanted him no k>nger ; and therrfore it 
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tnust be allowed, that the childish freedom, to which 
he seems enough inclined, was avqrpowered by his 
better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned ; 
a strairi 6f heroism, which would haVe been in his 
condition romantick and superfluous^ Ecclesiastical 
benefices, when they become vacant, must be given 
away ; and the friends of power may, if there be no 
inherent disqualification, reasonably expect then^. 
Swift accepted (17 13) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
best preferment that his friends could venture* to give 
him. That Ministry was in a great degree supported 
by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to the 
author of the " Tale of a Tub," and would not with- 
out much discontent and indignation have borne to 
see him installed in an English Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
thousand 4ipon the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he resigned, as he 
says himself,^ " muUa gemenSy with many a groan." 

In the midst of his power and his politicks, he kept 
a journal of his visits, his walks, his interviews with 
Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and trans- 
mitted jt to Mrs* Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, tq^whom 
he knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and 
. no accounts could be too minute. Whether thesd 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which 
had never received any pleasure from the presence of 
the Dean, may be reasonably doubted : they liavcy 
however, some odd attraction; the reader, finding 

* Th» citiphdiic word has not escaped the watchful eye of Dr. 
Walton, who has placed a nota bene at it C. 
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frequent mention of names which he has been used 
to consider as important, goes on in hope of infor- 
mation ; and, as there is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is 
easy to perceive, from every page, that though am- 
bition pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for 
a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was re- 
called to England, that he might reconcile Lord Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, which every day in- 
creased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain 
in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both 
departed discontented ; he procured a second, which 
only convinced him that the feud was irreconcileable : 
he told them 1iis opinion, that all was lost. This de- 
nunciation was contradicted by Oxford ; but Boling- 
broke whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the Mi- 
nistry, Swift had published, in the beginning of the 
year (l/U), " The publick Spirit of the Whigs," 
in answer to " The Crisis," a pamphlet for which 
Steele was expelled from the House of Commons. 
Swift was now so far alienated from Steele, as to think • 
him no longer entitled to decency, and therefore 
treats him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the ' Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so provoking to that irritable nation, that, re- 
solving " not to be offended with impunity,** the 
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Scotch Lords in a l)ody demanded an audience of 
the Queen, and solicited reparation. A proclama- 
tion was issued, in whioh three hundred pounds were 
offered for the discovery of the author. From this 
storm he was, as he relates, " secured by a sleight ;" 
of what kind, or by whose prudence, is not known ; 
and such was the increase of his reputation, that the 
Scottish " Nation applied again that he would be 
" their friend.'* 

He was become so formidarble to the Whigs, that 
his familiarity with the Mihisters was clamoured at 
in Parliament, particularly by two men, afterwards 
of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his im- 
portance and designs were now at an end ; and see- 
ing his services at last useless, he retired about June 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend^ 
he wrote what was then suppressed, but has since ap- 
peared under the title of '^ Free Thoughts on the pre- 
*^ sent State of Afiaira." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whole system of 
Tory Politicks ; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw ftom the implacability of triumphant Whig- 
gism, and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 
, The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, ,that 
the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
cannot be saved, but by supposing, what I think is 
true, that they speak of different times. When De- 
lany says, that he was received with respect, he means 
for the first fortnight, whein he came to take legal 

c 2 pos* 
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possession; and when Lord Ortety tells that he was 
pelted by the populacie, he is to be understood of the 
time when, after the Queen's death, he became a 
settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it 
was soon discovered^ that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was seldom in the wrong ; and that, when 
he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to oppo- 
sition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, 
and the intrigues of a court, they still kept his 
thoughts in agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while 
when the storm has ceased. He therefore filled his 
hour's with some historical attempts, relating to the 
** Change of the Ministers," and " the Conduct of 
" the Ministry." He likewise is said to have written 
a " History of the Four last Years of Queen Anne," 
which he began in her life-time, and afterwards la^ 
boured with great attention, but never published. It 
was after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and 
Dr. King. A book imder that title was published, 
with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can 
only say, that it seemed by no means to correspond 
with the notions that I had formed of it, fron\ a con- 
versation which I once heard between the Earl of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman, for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a cotmtry where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that his 
first recourse was to piety. Hie thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant 
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importunity, that they took possession of his mind^ 
when he first waked^ for many years together. 

He opened his house by a publick table two days 
a week, and found his entertainments gradually fre- 
quented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. 
Mrs. Johnson had left the country, and lived in lodg- 
ings not far from the deanery. On his publick days 
she regulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere 
guest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
whose house was recommended by the peculiar neat- 
ness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode 
of living, he was first disposed by care to pay some 
debts which he had contracted, and he continued it 
for the pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice,, 
however, was not suflered to obstruct the claims of 
his dignity ; he was served in plate, and used to say 
that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland, that 
ate upon plate, and the richest that lived without a 
coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he em- 
ployed his hours of study, has bfeen enquired with 
hopeless curiosity. For who can give an account of 
another's studies ? Swift was not likely to admit any 
to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716) in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life j they lived in different houses, as be- 
fore ; 
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fore ; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but when 
Swift was seized witli a fit of giddiness. " It would 
?' be difficult," says Lord Orrery, *^ to prove that 
" they were ever afterwards together without a /third 
5^ person.** 

The de^ of St. Patrick's lived in a private man? 
per, known and regarded only by his friends ; till^' 
about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recom- 
mended to the Irish the use, and consequently the 
improvement of their manufacture. For a man tq 
u^e the productions of his own labour is surely a nar 
Jural right, and to like best what he makes himself is 
a natural passion. But to excite this passion, and en-? 
force this right, appeared so criminal to those who 
had an interest in the English trade, that the printer 
wasimprisoued; and, as Hawkesworth justly observes, 
the attention of the publick being by this outrageous 
presentment turned upon the proposal, the author was 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominious- 
ly distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose con- 
duct has been already sufficiently discussed, and 
whose history is too well known to be minutely re- 
peated. She was a young woman fond of liferature, 
whom Decanus, the Dean, called Caderms by trans- 
position of the letters, took pleasure in directing an4 
instructing; till, from beings proud of his praise, she' 
grew fond of his person. Swift was then about forty- 
seven, at an age when vanity is strongly excited by 
the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be 
said that Swift should have checked a passion which 
he. never meant to gratify, recourse must be had to 
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that extenuation which he so much despised, ^^ meu^ 
^\ are but men :** perhaps, however, he did not at 
first know his own mind^ and, as he represents him- 
self, was undetermined. For his admission of her 
courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes after his 
marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be found 
than that he delayed a disagreeable discovery from 
time to time, dreading the immediate burst of disr 
tress, and watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappoint- 
ment ; having ordered by her will the poem to be 
published, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex* 
cellence, and confessed his love. The effect of the 
publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related 
by Delany : 

^^ I have good reason to believe that they both 
^* were greatly shocked and distressed (though it may 
^[ be differently) upon this occasion. The Dean 
'* made a tour to the South of Ireland, for about two 
^^ months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, 
^^ and give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
" (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to the 
" house of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
^^ of the Dean's, whom she always much loved and 
^^ honoured. There my informer often saw her ; and, 
" I have reason to believe, used his utmost endeavours 
'^ to relieve, support, and amuse her, in this sad 
'^ situation. 

*^ One little incident he told me of on that occasion 

^^ I think I shall never forget. . As her friend was an 

*• hospitable, open-hearted man, well-beloved, and 

'^ largely acquainted, it happened one day that some 

^ ^ gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were strangers 
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'^ tolStella's situation ; and as the poem of Cadenus 
^^ and Vanessa was then the general topick of con* 
^^ versation, one of them said, ' Surely that Vanessa 
^^ must be an ^traordinary woman, that could in-. 
*^ spire the De?in to write so finely upon her/ Mrs, 
** Johnson smiled, and answered, * that she thought 
*^ jthat point not quite so clear ; for it was well 
^^ known the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
'^«ticV/ 

The great acquisition of esteeni and influence was 
made by the """Drapier's Letters" in 1734. One 
Wood of Wolverhampton, in Staflfordshire, a man 
enterprising and rs^pacious, had, as is said, by a pre- 
sent to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, 
<pmpowering him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds of halfpence and farthings for the 
kingdom of Ireland, in which there was avery incon-r 
veiiient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin ; so 
that it was possible to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale- 
house could not refuse to supply a man that had silver 
in his hand, and the buyer would not leave his monejr 
without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gftthered up the old half- 
pence ; and was about to turn his brass* into gold, 
by pouring the treasures of his liew mint upon Ire- 
land; when Swift, finding that the metal was debased 
to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the 
name of M. B. Drapier, to shew the folly of receiy- 
i;ig, and the mischief that must ensue by j^iving. 
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^old atiid silver for coin worth perhaps not a third part 
of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was uni- 
versally refused ; biit the governors of Ireland con- 
sidered resistance to the King's patent as highly cri- 
minal ; and one Whitshed, then Chief Justice, who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
-sent out t)ie Jury nine times, till by clamour and 
menaces they were frighted into a special verdict, now 
presented the Drapier, but could not prevail on the 
Grand Jury to find the bill. • 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published 9 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
discovering the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concealed himself from his printers, and trusted 
only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the pro- 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out all 
night, and part of the next day. There was reason 
enough to fear that he had betrayed his master for 
the reward ; but he came home, and the Dean or- 
dered him to put off his livery, and leave the house ; 
" for," says he, " I know that my life is in your 
" power, and I \\ill not bear, out of fear, either 
" your*insolence or negligence." The man excused 
his fault with great submission, and begged that he 
might be confined in the house while it was in his 
power to endanger his master ; but the Dean reso- 
lutely turned him out, witfibut taking farther notice 
of him, till the term of the information had expired, 
and then received him ^gaii?. Soon afterwards he 
ordered him and the rest of his servants into his pre- 
gpnpe^ without telling his intentions, and bade them 

take 
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take notice that their fellow-servant was no longer 
Robert the butler ; but that his integrity had made 
him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an oi^ 
ficer whose income was between thirty and forty 
pounds a year : yet he still continued for some years 
to serve his old master as his butler *. 
. Swift was known from this time by the appellation 
of Tlie Dean. He was honoured by the populace as 
the champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland ; 
and gained such power as, considered both in its 
extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever en- 
joyed without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by conse- 
quence was feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindness of the traders or the populace was necessary. 
The Drapier* was a sign ; the Drapier was a health ; 
and which way soever the eye or the ear wa^ turned, 
some tokens were found of the nation's gratitude to 
the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had rescued Ire- 
land from a very oppressive and predatory invasion ; 
and the popularity which he had gained he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on 
every occasion where the publick interest was sup- 
posed to be involved. Nor did he much scruple to 
boast his influence ; for when, upon some attempts « 
to regulate the coin, Archbishop Boulter, then one of 
the Justices, accused hini of exasperating the people, 

* An account somewhat different from this is given hy Mr. 
ISheridan in his life of Swift, p. 61 1. R. 

he 
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he exculpated himself by saying, " If I had lifted 
" up my finger, they would have torn you to 
^^ pieces." 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted 
by domestick misery, Mrs. Johnson, whose conver* 
sation was to him the great softener of the ills of life, 
began in the year of the Drapier's triumph to de- 
cline ; and two years afterwards was so wasted with 
sickness, that her recovery was considered as hope?- 
less. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter with him 
in France ; but this call of calamity hastened 
him to Ireland, where perhaps his presence con- 
tributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering 
health. 

He was now sq much at ease, that (1727) he re- 
turned to England ; where he collected three volume$ 
of Miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who pre- 
fixed a querulous and apologetical Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
^^ Gulliver's Travels;" a production so new and 
grange, that it filled the reader with a mingled emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement. It was received 
with sufih avidity, that the price of the first editioi|. 
was raised before the second could be madie ; it was 
* read by tlie high and the low, the learned and il- 
literate. Criticism was for a while lost in wonder ; 
no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ-' 
!ten in open defiance of truth ^nd regularity.- JBut 
when distinction^ came to be made, the part which 
gave the least pleasure was th^t which describes the 
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Flying Island, and that which gave most disgust must 
be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the King's death arrived ; and 
he kissed the hands of the new King and Queen three 
days after their accession. 

By the Queen, when she was Princess, he had been 
treated with some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
which she never took care to satisfy, or he formed 
expectations which she never meant to raise, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought on her 
with malevolence, and particularly charged her with 
breaking her promise of some medals which she en- 
gaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in.her turn, some 
reason for complaint, A Letter was sent her, not so 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then 
begging subscriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appearances of his diction and sentiments; but it was 
not written in his hand, and had some little impro- 
prieties. When he was charged with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the impro- 
bability of the accusation ; but never denied it ; he 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks* 
big when he says nothing*. 

He seems desirous enough of recommencing cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. 

* It is but justice to the Dean's memory^ to refer to Mr' 
Sberidan^s defence of him from this charge. See the Life of 
Swift, p. 468. R. 

Howard, 
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Howard; remembering what Mrs. Masham had per- 
formed in former times : but his flatteries were, like 
those of other wits, unsuccessful ; the Lady either 
wanted power^ or had no ambition of poetical im- 
mortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and dan- 
ger of Mrs, Johnson. He then left the house of 
Pope, as it seems, with very little ceremony, find- 
ing '* that two sick friends cannot live together ;'* 
and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester. 

He turned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing de- 
cay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 28, 1728. How much he wished 
her life, his papers shew ; nor can it be doubted that 
he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, 
aggravated by the consciouisness that himself had 
hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, th^ greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that tvoman can desire or possess, 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany ob- 
serves, fqnd of singularity, and desirous to make a 
mode of happiness for himself, different from the 
general course of things and order of Providence, 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he seems re- 
solved to keep her in his power, and therefore hin- 
dered a match sufficiently advantageous, by accumu- 
lating unreasonable demands, and prescribing con- 
ditions that could not be performed. While she 
was at her own disposal he did not consider his pos- 
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session as secure ; resentment, ambition, or caprice^ 
might separate them ; he was therefore resolved to 
make " assurance double sure," and to appropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed 
the expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friend- 
ship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. 
But with this state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world she had 
the appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, 
in hope that in time he would own and receive her ; 
but the time did not come till the change of his man- 
ners and. deprivation of his mind made her tell him, 
when he offered to acknowledge her, that " it was 
^^ too late." She then gave up herself to sorrowful 
resentment, and died under the tyranny of him, by 
whom she v/as in the highest degree loved and ho- 
noured. 

What were her claims to this eccentrick tender- 
ness, by which the laws of nature were violated to 
retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall it 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his testimony may 
be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with Swift's 
eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degree, such admiration from such a lover, makes it 
very probable : but she had not much literature, for 
she could not spell her own language ; and of her wit^ 
so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift 
himself has collected afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's ^^ Letter to a Lady on her 
'^ Marriage," may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted; for, if his general thoughts on women 
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were such as he exhibits^ a very little sense in a Lady 
would enrapture, and a very little virt«e would 
astonish him. Stella*s supremacy, therefore, was 
perhaps only local ; she was great, because her asso- 
ciates were little. 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life of 
Swift, his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubt- 
ful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, 
related hermelancholy story to Dr.Sheridan, when he 
attended her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
with regret. Swift never mentioned her without a 
sigh. The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a 
country to which not even power almost despotick, 
nor flattery almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He sometimes wished to visit England, but always 
found some reason of delay. He tells Pope^ in the 
decline of life, that he hopes once more to see him ; 
" but if not," says he, " we must part as all human 
/' beings have parted." 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was 
contracted, and his severity exasperated ; he drove 
his acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
he was deserted. But he continued his attention to 
the public, and wrote from timfe to time such direc- 
tions, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency of 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper ; and nothing 
fell from his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he 
always regarded with detestation, he bestowed one 
stricture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for. his 
insolence to the clergy, which, from' very consi- 
derable reputation, brought him into immediate and 

universal 
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universal contempt Bettesvrorth, enraged at hi^ 
disgrace and loss^ went to Swift, and demanded 
whether he was the author of that poem ? " Mr. 
*^ Bettesworth," answered he, " I was in my youth 
*^ acquainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my 
'^ disposition to satire, advised me, thatif any scoun* 
*^ drel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should 
^^ ask, * Are you the author of this paper ?' I should 
^^ tell him that I was not the author ; and therefore 
^^ I tell you, Mr, Bettesworth, that I am not the au- 
" thor of these lines." 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, 
that he publickly professed his resolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. 
Patrick's district embodied themselves in the Dean's 
defence. Bettesworth declared in Parliament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a 
year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of be- 
neficence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I think, 
to five pounds. He took no interest, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a small fee should be given 
to the accomptant : but he required that the day of 
promised payment should be exactly kept. . A severe 
and punctilious temper is ill qualified for transactions 
with the poor : the day was often broken, and the loan 
was not repaid. This might have been easily foreseen; 
but for this Swift had made no provision of patience or 
pity. He ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe 
creditor has no popular character; what then was likely 
to be said of him who employs the catchpoll under 
the ^appearauce of charity ? The clamour againat him 
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Was loud, and the reaentment of the populace out^ 
rageous; he was therefore forced to dn^ his scheme^ 
and own tihe foUy of expecting punctuality from ihe 
poor** 

Hi8asperitycontinuallyincreasing,condemnedhiai 
to solitude; and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity. He was not, however, totally deserted^; 
some men of leamii^, and some women of eliegance, 
often vvisited him ; and he wrote from time to time> 
either ¥ers€^ or prose ; of his verses he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent 
when he saw them printed. His favourite maxim 
was, " Vive la bagatelle:" he thought trifles a ne- 
cessary part of life, and perhaps found them ne^ 
cessary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be 
idle, and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous 
to be long seriously studious, or laboriously diligent. 
The love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to 
himself « whatever he did, he was sure to hear ap- 
plauded ; and such was his predominance over all 
that aj^roached, that all their applauses were pro*-' 
bably sincere. He that is much flattered soon learns 
to flatter himself: we are commonly taught our. 
duty by. fear or shame, and how can they act^upoit 
the man who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and 
deafness grew more frequent, and his deafaeEs made 

* This account is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with great 
warmth asserts, from his dwii knowledge, that there was not OJok 
syllable of truth in thi9 whole account from the begixming tothb 
md. See life of Swift, edit. 1784, p. 53^. B, 
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conversation difficult ; th^ gccv likewise more se^ 
vere, till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called 
"The Legion Club/ he was seized with a fit so 
painful and so long continued, thajt he never after 
thought it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
thenefore no liberal entertainer; but was less frugal 
of his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, 
his custom was to give every one a shilling, that 
they might please themselves with their provi* 
sion. At last his avarice grew too powerful for 
his kindness; he woulc^ refuse a bottle of wine, 
and in Ireland no man visits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study, he had neither business nor amusement ; 
for, having by some ridiculous resolution, or mad 
vow, determined never to wear spectacles, he could 
make little use of books in his later years : his 
ideas therefore, being neitlier renovated by discourse^ 
nor increased by reading, firoi?e gradually away, 
and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at last his anger was heightened into 
madness. . 

He however permitted one book to be published, . 
which had been the production of former y^ears^ 
^^ Polite Conversation," which appeared in I738, 
The " Directions for Servants'* was printed soon after 
his death. These two performaiices shew a mind 
incessantly attentive, and, when it was not employed 
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It is apparent that he must hav^ had the habit of* 
noting whatever he observed; for such a niimber 
of particulars could never have been assembled by 
the. power of recollection* 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found necessary that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune. He now lost distinction. His madness was 
compounded of rage and fatuity. The last face 
that he knew was that of Mrs. WhiteWay ; and her 
he ceased to know in a little time. His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfuls; but he would 
never touch it while the servant staid, and at last^ 
after it had stood perhaps an hour. Would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit, and was on his 
feet ten hours a day* 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his 
left eye, which swelled it to the size of art egg^ with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long Waking with 
the pain, and was not easily restrained by five atten-.. 
dants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short inter- 
val of reason ensuing, in which he knew his physician 
and his family, gave hopes of his recovery ; but in 
a few days he sunk into a lethargick stupidity, mo- 
tionless, heedless, and speechless. But it is saidj 
that> after a year of total silence, wheii his house- 
keeper, on the 30th of November, told him that 
the usual bonfires and illuminations were preparing 
to celebrate his birth-day, he answered^ " It is all 
** folly ; they had better let it alone." 
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It is remembered, that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, or gave some intimation of a meaning ; 
but ^t last sunk into perfect silence, which con- 
tinued till about the end of October, 1744) when^ 
in his seventy-eighth year, he expired without a 
struggle. ' 

' ' . • • '\ , -'^ ' -J 
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WHEN Swift is considered as an author^ it is just 
to estimate his powers by their efiects. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity 
against the Whigs, and must be confessed to have 
dictated for a time the poUtical opinions of the EngHsh 
nation. In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression ; and shewed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority 
was unable to resist. He said truly of himself, that 
Ireland " was his debtor.** It was from the time 
when he first began to patronize the Irish, that they 
jmay date their riches and prosperity. He taught 
them first to know their own interest, their weight, 
and their strength, ancj gave them spirit to assert 
that equality with their fellow-subjects to which 
they have ever since been making vigorous advances, 
and to claim those rights which they,have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged with ingrati^ 
tude to their benefactor; for they reverenced him as 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different speci* 
mens both of sentiments and expression. His " Tale 
*^ of a Tub** has little resemblance to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of 
mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of dic- 
tion, such as he afterwards never possessed, or never 
exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, 
that it must be considered by itself; what is true of 
that^ is not true of any thing else which he has 
written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. 

^ Hi3 
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His delight was in simplicity. That he has in his 
ivorks no metaphor^ as has been said, is not true ; but 
his few metaphors seem to be received rather by ne- 
cessity than choice. He studied purity; and though 
perhaps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not 
often that solecisms can be found ; and wlioever de- 
pends on his authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much dilated 
or contracted ; and it will not be easy to find any 
embarrassment ia the complication of his clauses, 
any inconsequence in liis connections, or abruptness 
in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated 
by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious senten^ 
ces, or variegated by far-sought learning- He pays 
no court to the passions ; he excites neither surprise 
nor admiration ; he always understands himself; and 
his reader always understands him : the peruser of 
Pwift wants Jittle previous knowledge; it will be 
sufficient that be is acquainted with common words 
and common things ; he is neither required to mount 
elevations, nor to explore profundities ; his passage 
is always on a level, along solid ground, withouj; 
asperities, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves praise. For purposes merely didactick, when 
something is to be told that was not known before, 
it is the best mode ; but against that inattention by 
which known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it 
makes no provision ; ^t instructs, but does not per- 
suade. 
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By his political education he ¥<ras associated with 
the Whigs; but he deserted them when they deserted 
their principles, yet without running into the con* 
trary extreme; be continued throughout his hfeto 
retain the disposition which he assigns to the 
'^ Church-of-£ngIand Man/' of thinking commonly 
with the Whigs of the State^ and with the Tories o( 
the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he de* 
/sired the prosperity, and maintained the honour, of 
the Clergy ; of the Dissenters he did not wish to in* 
fringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroach- 
ments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his church, with exact oeco- 
nomy ; and it is said by Delany, that more money . 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time since its first erection. 
. Of his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though 
he neither loved nor understood musick, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful juc^s. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental ele- 
ments in the most solemn and devout manner with 
his own hand. He came to cTiurch every morning, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligently 
performed. 

He read the service, " rather with a strong, nervous * 
^^ voice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice was 
'^ sharp and high-toned, rather thtin harmcmious,** 

He entered upon the derical state with hope to 
excel in preaching; but complained^^ that, from the 

time 
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time of his political controversies, " he could only 
^^ preach pamphlets." This censure of himself, if 
judgment be made from those sermons which have 
been printed, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a 
great measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighted in seeming 
worse than he was. He went in London to early 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers to bis servants every morning with such dex-' 
terous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six monthsin 
his house before he knew it. He was not only care- 
ful to hicfe^ the good which he did, but willingly 
incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had formerly asserted, that hy- 
pocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. 
Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, has justly 
condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many rcommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laugliter. 

To his domesticks he was naturally rough ; and a 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute attention which his works discover, must 
have been a master that few could bear. That h^ 
was disposed to do his servant? good, on important 
occasions, is no great mitigation ; benefection can be 
but rare, and tyrannick peevishness is perpetual; 
m^ did not spare the servants of others. Once, 
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nvhen he dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he 
said of one that waited in the room, "That man 
" has, since we sat to the table, committed fifteen 
"faults," What the faults were. Lord Orrery, 
from whom I heard the story, had not been atten- 
tive enough to discover. ' My ntmiber may perhaps 
not be exact. 

In his oeconomy he practised a peculiar and offen- 
sive parsimony, without disguise or apolc^. Th^ 
practice of saving being once necessary, became habi« 
tual, and grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. 
But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure^ 
w?is never suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; 
^nd if the purpose to which he destined his little ac- 
CHmuIations be remembered, with his distribution of 
occasional charity, it will perhaps appear, that he 
only liked one mode of expense better than another, 
and saved merely that he might have something to 
give. He did hot grow rich by injuring his suc- 
cessors, but left both Laracor and the Deanery more 
valuable than he found them. — ^With all this talk of 
his covetousness and generosity, it' should be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich. The revenue of his 
Deanery was not much more than seven hundred a 
year. 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness 
or civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted 
without kindness ; so tliat those who were fed by him 
could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piec« 
lit a time, ^nd therefore always stored his pocket 
with coins of different v?ilu^. 

What, 
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Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently coci* 
sidering, that singularity, as it implies a contempt ot 
the general practice, is a kind of defiance which 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he^ there- 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worse than 
others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may aiibrd 
^ specimen. 

** Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that h 
'* mistaken by strangers for ill<-nature. — ^"Tis so odd, 
" that there*s no describing it but by fects. I'll tell 
*^ you dne that first comes into my head. One even- 
*^ ing, Gay and I went to see him : you know how 
'^^ inti^iately we were all acquainted. On our coming 
^* in, ^ Heyday, gentlemen, (says the Doctor) what's 
** the meaning of this visit ? How came you to 
^^ leave the great Lords that you are so fond of, to 
^* come hither to see a poor Dean !' — ^ Because we 
** would rather see you than any of them.* — ^ Ay, 
'^ any one. that did not know so well as I do might 
^* believe you^ But since you are come, I must get 
'^ some supper for you, I suppose.' — ^ No, Doctor^ 
^^ we have supped already.' — * Supped already? that's 
" impossible! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^That's 
f^ very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must 
^^ have got something for you:— Let me see, what 
'^ should I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; ay, 
^^ that would have done very well ; two shillings— 
" tarts, a shilling : but you will drink a glass of 
^* wine with me, though you supped so much before 
^^ your usual time only to spare my pocket ?'— ^ No, 
* Spence. 
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** we had rather talk with you than drink with you.' 
^^ — ^ But if you had supped with me, as in all rea* 
^' son you ought to have done, you must then hav^ 
^ drank with me. — ^A bottle of wine, two shillings 
f^ — ^two and two is four, and one is five ; just two 
^* and six-pence a-piece. There, Pope, there's half 
^* a crown for you, and there's another for you, Sir ; 
^* for I won't save any thing by you, I am deter- 
'^ mined.' — This was all said and done with his usual 
^^seriousness on such occasions; and, in spite of 
<* everything we could say to the contrary, he actually 
*^ obliged us to take the money," 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged 
{lis disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought 
himself injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, 
the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his 
frolicks, was resented or repressed. He predominated 
pver his companions with very high ascendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom he could 
|iot predominate. To give him advice was, in the 
style of his friend Delany, " to venture to speak to 
^^ him." This customary superiority soon grew too 
delicate for truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed himself to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually afiects a 
style of arrogance, and dictates father than persuades. 
This authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocula- 
rity : but he apparently flattered his own arrogance 
by an assumed hnperiousness, in which he was ironi- 
cal only to the resentful, and to the submissive suffi- 
ciently serious. 

He told stftrifes with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he j^new hin^self to do well; he was 

there- 
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therefore captivated by the respectfbl silence of s 
steady listener^ and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however^ claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule^ when he bad spoken a 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer^ 
and knew the minutes required to every common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation^ what appears so frequently in his Letters^ 
an affectation of familiarity with the Great^ and am- 
bition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by 
the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has 
estabUshed as the barriers between one order of so^ 
ciety and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul. But a great mind disdains to hold any thing by 
courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful 
claimant may take away. He that encroaches on 
another's dignity, puts himself in bis power ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift's generdl habits of thinking, if his Let- 
ters can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied. He seems 
to have wasted life in discontent, by the. rage of neg- 
lected pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied 
desire. He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant and 
malignant ; he scarcely speaks of himself but with 
indignant lamentations, or of others but with insolent 
superiority when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pass 
between him and Pope it might be infensfd that they, 
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with Ari>uthtfot and Gay, had engrossed all the^un- ' 
derstanding and virtue of mankind ; that their merits 
filled the world ; or that there was no hopie of more. 
They shew the age involved in darkness, and shade 
the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the Queen*s death drove him into Ireland, 
he might be'allowed to regret for a time the inter*- 
'Ception of his views, the extinction of his hopes^ 
and his ejection from gay scenes, ipiportant employ- 
ments and splendid, friendships ; but when time had 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the com*- 
plaints, which at first were natural, became ridicu- 
lous because they were useless. But querulousness 
was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he 
probably had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings 
persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to 
quit his deanery for an English parish ; aild Baling^ 
broke procured an exchange, whiph was rejected; 
and Swift still retained the pleasure of complain*^ 
ing. 

The greatest difiiculty that occurs, in analysing his 
character, is to discover by what depravity of intel* 
kct he took delight in revolving ideas, from which 
almost every other mind shrinks with disgust. The 
ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit 
the imagination ; but what has disease, deformity, 
and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
dwell ? Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind 
was not much tainted with this gross corruption be- 
fore his long visit to Pope. He does not consider 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malig- 
nant influence of an ascendant mind. But the truth 

is 
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18 that Gulliver had described his Yahoot before 
the visit ; and he that had formed those images had 
nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now let ano- 
ther be heard who knew him better. Dr. Delany, 
after long acquaintance^ describes him to Lord Or« 
rery in these terms : 

*^ My Lord, when you consider Swift's singular, 
** peculiar, and mo^t varigated vein of wit, always 
^^ intended rightly, although not always so rightly 
^^ directed; delightful in many instances^ and salu- 
^* tary even where it is most offensive : when you 
*^ consider his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting 
** oppression and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in 
** friendship; his sincere love and zeal for religion; 
"" his uprightness irt making right resolutions, and 
** his steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his 
*^ church, its choir, its oeconomy, sflwl its income ; 
** his attention to all those that preached in his ca* 
** thedral, in order to tlieir amendment in pronuncia- 
•*^ tion and style ; as also his remarkable attention 
*^ to the inta:^e8t of his successors, preferably to his 
" own present emoluments; his invincible patriotism, 
" even to a country which he did not love ; his very 
" various, Well-devised, well-judged, and extwisiv^^ 
" diarities, tJiroughout his life ; and his whole for- 
^ tune (to say nothing of his wife's) coaveyed to the 
*' same Christian purposes at his death ; charities, 
^* from which he could enjoy no honour, advantiq|^, 
** or satisfaction of any kind in this world ; when 
** you consider his ironical and hufnofVHis, as w^ 
*^ as his serious schemes, for the promotiopn ^f true 
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^^ religjon and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the 
*^ First Fruits atid Twentieths, to the unspeakable 
" benefit of the Established Church of Ireland ; and 
" his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occasion 
" to the buildii^ of fifty new churches in London : 

" All thii^ considered, the character of his life 
"will appear, like that of his writings; they will 
" both bear to be reconsidered and re-examined with 
*' the utmost attention, and always discover new 
" be^ties and excellences upon every examination. 

" They will bear to 1^ considered as the sun, in 
" which the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and 
*^ wheaiever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malig- 
'^ nity, pr envy interposes to cloud or sully his 
" fame, I take upon me to pronounce, that the eclipse 
** will not last long. 

" To conclude — ^No man ever deserved better of 
*^ any country, than Swift did of his ; a steady, 
" persevwing, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, 
^^ and a fciithful counsellor, under many severe trials 
"and bitter persecutions, to the manifest ha2ar4 
*^ both of his liberty and fortune. 

" He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor^ an4 
'^ his name will ^veriive an honour, to Ireland.** 
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IN the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercise his powers* 
They are often humorous, almost always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend such composi- 
tions, easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most 
pai't,. what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes 
exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured expres- 
sion, or a redundant epithet ; all his verses exem- 
plify his own definition of a good style, they consist 
of *^ proper words in proper places.'* 

To divide this collection into classes, and shew 
how some pieces are gross, and some are trifling, 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of wliich the author could not be 
ignorant, who certainly wrote often not to his judg- 
ment, but his humour. 

It was said, in a Preface to one of the Irish edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 
single thought from any writer, ancient or modem. 
This is not literallv true ; "but perhaps no writer can 
easily be found tliat has b^irrowed so little, or that 
in all his excellences and all his defects, has so well 
maintained his claim to be considered as originah 
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William broome was bom in Che^ite, 

as is said, of very mean parents. Of the place of 
his birth, of the first . part of his life, I have not 
been able to gain any intelligence. He was edu- 
cated upon the foundation at l^ton, and was cap- 
tain of the school a whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a scHolal:- 
ship at King^s College. Beii^ by this delay, such 
as is said to have happened very rarely, superannu- 
ated, he was sent to St. John*s College by the contri- 
butions of his friends, where he obtained a small 
exhibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and imskilful in conversation. His addiction to 
metre was then such, that his companions familiarly 
called liim Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himself as Ford 
likewise owned, from great part of his scholastick 
rust. 

VouXL E ' He 
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He appeared early in the world as a translator of 
the ** Iliads" into prose, in conjunction with Ozell 
and Oldisworth. How their several parts were 
distributed is not known. This is the translation of 
which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland's opi- 
nion, to that of Pope : it has long since vanished^ 
and is now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much of his esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the translation of the 
^^ Iliad ;" and in the volumes of poetry puWished 
by Lintot, commonly called " Pope's Miscellanies/' 
many of his early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely 
connected. When the success of the " Iliad*' gave 
encouragement to a version of the ^' Odyssey,** Pope, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, taking only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. 
Fenton's books I have enumerated in his life ; to the 
lot of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, 
together with the burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in 
poetical history, the reader has a right to know upon 
what grounds I establish my narration. That the 
version was not wholly Pope's, was always known ; 
he had mentioned the assistance of two friends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some ac- 
count is given by Broome of their different parts, 

which 
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which however mentions <)nly five books as written 
by the coadjutors ; the fourth and twentieth by 
Fenton ; the sixths the eleventh, and the eighteenth, 
by himself; though Pope, in an adviertisement pre- 
fixed afterwards to a i^ew volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity, after the 
real conduct of so great an undertaking, incited me 
Qnce to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, 
in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note " a lie ;" but that he was not able 
to ascertain the several shares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afibrd me, I ob- 
tained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Brpome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more. The payment made to Fenton I know 
not but by hearsay ; Broome's is very distinctly told 
by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad* 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own esti- 
mate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
notes, equivalent at least to four, had certainly a 
right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than coldness be- 
tween him and his employer. He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money ; and Pope pur-* 
sued him with avowed hostility; for he not only 
named him disrespectfully in the " Dunciad,** but 
quoted him more than once in the ^^ Bathos," as a 
E 2 pro- 
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pxoficient in the '^ Art of Sinking ;* • and in huy 
eiiuineri^tion of the difierent kiodt of poets distin- 
guished for the profound, he reckons Broome among^ 
'^ the Parrots who repeat another^s words in such a 
^> hoarse odd tone as makes them seem their owiu^ 
i have been told that they wereaftervrards reconciled^ 
bat I am afraid their peace was without friendship; 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poemsy 
which is inserted^ with corrections, in the late com* 
pilation. 

He neirer rose to avery high dignity in the Church. 
He was some time rector of Sturston in SufiEblk^ 
where he poarried a wealthy widow ; and afterwards, 
when the Kingvisited Cambridge ( 1 728) became Doc- 
tor of Laws. He was (in August, 1 728) presented by 
the CrowsEi ta the rectory of Fulham in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, giv<9n 
him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chap- 
tain, and who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; 
he then redgned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close, of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amused himself with translating Odes of 
Anaoreon, which he published in the " Gentleman's 
** Magazine,*" under the Qanie of Chester. 

]p« died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and wa& 
buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of ^roome, though it cannot be said that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he wasb 
an exc^Hent vei^ii^ ; his lines are smooth and son^ 
ronS| and his diction ^s select and elegant His rhymes 
are sometimes unsuitable;, in his ^^ Melancholy,*" he 
makes breath rhyme to Mrtk in one place, and to 
earth in ano^er. Those faults occur but seldom ; 

and 
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and he had such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation ; but in his original works, 
recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent^ that 
it is part of his feadei^'s e*iJ)loyrfient to recall the 
verises of some former poet. Sometimes he copies 
the most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to 
endeavour at concealment ; and sometimes he picks 
up fragments in obscttre comers. His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afHictions objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some lines on ^the death of 
^ueen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should 
ilot have expected to find an imitator ; 

But thoa, O Miise ! who&e ^weet nb^eiitblSati tOtigUI^ 
Can charm the pangs of death mth deathiesd sohg. 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts biguUe^ 
.Make p4in6 and tortures objects df a smile* 

To, detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
What he takes he seldom makes worse; and he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was 
considered by Pope^s enemies as so important, that 
he was attacked by ttenley with this ludicrous dis- 
tich: 

fapti iame off clean with Homer ; hot they say 
Broome ikeat before^ and kiiidly swept the w^. 
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Alexander pope was bom in London*, 
May 22, l588, of parents whose rank or station 
was never ascertained : we are informed that they 
were of '^ gentle blood ;•* that his father was of a 
family of which the Earl of Downa was the head ; 
and tiiat his mother was the daughter of William 
iHirner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise three 
sons, one of whom had the honour of being killed, 
and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First ; the third was made a general officer in Spain, 
from whom the sister inherited what sequestrations 
and forfeitures had left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who is 
more willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what 
his father was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that he grew rich by- trade ; but whether in a shop 
or on the Exchange was never discovered till Mr. 
Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he 
• was a linenrdraper in the Strapd. Both parentjs were 
papists. 

* In Lornbard-strcet, ^cording to Dr. Warton. C. 

PopQ 
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Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The wea):- 
ness of his body continued through his life*; but 
the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice when he was young, was 
so pleasing, that he was called in fondness '^ the' 
*^ little Nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He first learned 
to write by imitating printed books; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though his ordinary hand was 
not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire under Taverner, a Romish priest, who, 
by a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
first regularly initiated in poetry by the perusal of 
« Ogilby'^ Homer," and '' Sandys' Ovid." Ogil- 
by's assistance he never repaid with any praise ; but 
of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the " Iliad," 
that English poetry owed much of its beauty to his 
translations. Sandys very rarely attempted original 
composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his pro- 
ficiency was considerable, he was removed to a school 

* This weakness was so great that he constantly wore stays^ as 
I have been a^ured by a waterman at Twickenham, who^ in lift- 
ing him into his boat^ had often felt them. His method of taking 
the air on the water wa9 to hate a sedan chair in the boat^ in 
which he sat with the glasses down. H. 
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at Twyferd ae«r Winchester, and again to another 
ifchool about Hyde-park Corner; from which he 
used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse ; and wsts so 
delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed 
a kind of a jilay from " Ogilby*s Iliad,** with some 
verses of his own intermixed, which he persnaded 
his school-'feUows to act, with the addition of his 
master's gardener, who personated Ajax, 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself 
as baring lost part of what Tavemer had taught hhn j 
and on his master at Twyford he had already exer- 
cised his poetry in a lampoon. Yet mfider those 
masters he tmnslated more than a fourth part of the 
" Metamorphoses/' If he kept the same proportion, 
in his other exercises, it cannot be thought that his 
loss was great, 

He tells of himself, in his poerns, that ^^ he lisped 
^^ in numbers ;* and used to say that he could not 
remember the time when he began to make verses, 
?n the style of fiction it might have been said of hiin 
as of Pindar, that when he lay in his cradle, " the 
^* bees swarmed about hrs mputht'* 

About the time of the Revolutipn, his fiither, 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden 
blast of Popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being consci- 
entiously determined not to entrust it to the govern- 
ment, he found no better use than that of locking 
it up in a chest, and taking fi-om it what his expen- 
ces required ; and his life was long enough to con- 
sume a great part of }t, before hip son came tp the 
inheritance. , 
^ ' To 
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To BinfifeM Pope was tklksi by hie fodier when he 
was abo^t twelve ye$Lf^ old ; and there he had for $. 
few mdihthft the asdistatice of one Deane^ another 
priest, of whom hfe learned only to construe a little 
of « Tally's Offices.** How Mn Deane couH spend, 
with a boy who had translated so nrneh of " Ovid," 
some months over a small part of ^* Tally's Offices,^ 
it is now vain to enquire. . * 

Of a youth So successfully employed, and so oon- 
spicwously improved, a minute account must be na- 
turally desit^ ; but curiosity mu^ be contented with 
confused, imperfect, and sometimes improbabk iii- 
telligence. Pope, finding little advantage from ex- 
ternal help, resolved thenceforward to direct himself, 
and at twelve formed a plan of study, which he com- 
pleted with little other incitement than the desire of 
excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, 
by proposing sulyects, and obliging him to correct 
his perfoipwances by many revisals ; after which the 
old gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say, 
> ^ these are good rhymes." 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distin- 
, guished the versification of Dryden, which he con- 
sidered as themodel to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he per- 
suaded some friends to take him to the cofiee-house 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with 
having seen him. . 

Dryden died May l, 1701, some days befcwre 
Pope vras twelve ; so early must he therefore have 
fc^{t the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 

Who 
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Who does not wish that Dryden could have known 
the value of the homage that was paid him^ .and 
foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his " Ode 
'^ on Solitude," written before he was twelve, in 
which there is nothing more than other forward boys 
have attained, and which is not equal to Cowley's 
performances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the Classicks, he amused him- 
self with translating them ; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the '^ Thebais/' which, 
with some revision, he afterwards published. He 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
considerable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not 
long published, and were much in the hands of poe^ 
tical readers, he was tempted to try his own skill in 
giving Chaucer a more fashionable appearance, and 
put " January and May,'* and the " Prologue of 
*^ the Wife of Bath," into ipodern. English. He 
translated likewise the Epistle of " Sappho to 
'^ Phaon" from Ovid, to complete the version which 
was before imperfect ; and wrote some other small 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
professed to have written at fourteen his poem upon 
" Silence," after Rochester's " Nothing." He had 
now formed his versification, and the smoothness of 
his numbers surpassed his original: but this is a 
small part of his praise ; he discovers such acquaint- 
ance both with human life and public affairs, as is 

not 
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not easily Conceived to have been attainable by a boy 
of fourteen iu Windsor Forest 
, Next year he wa^ desirous of opening to bimsplf 
new sources of :kno\vledge^ by making himself ac- 
quainted with: «iodern languages.; and removed for. 
a time to London, that he might study. French and 
Itahan, which, as. he desired nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application «oon clis- 
patched. Of Italiaii learning he does not appear to 
have ever made much use in his subsequent studies* 

He then returned to Qinfield, and delighted him- 
self with his. own poetry. He tried all styles, and. 
many subjects* He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an 
epick poem, with panegyricks on sJl the princes of 
Europe ; and, as he confesses, " thought himself 
<^ the greatest genius that ever was." Self-confidence 
is the first requisite to great undertakings. He, 
indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other mei^ ^^ very 
liable to errour : but it was the felicity of Pope to 
rate himself at his real value. 

Most of bis puerile productions were, by his ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Alcander,** 
the epic poem, was burnt by the persuasion of At- 
terbury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of 
St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated " Tully on Old Age ;" and that, besides his 
books of poetry and criticism, he read " Temple's 
*^ Essays" and " Locke on Human Understanding." 
His reading, though his favourite authors are not 
known^ appears to have been sufiiciently extensive 

and 
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afiid multifarious ; for his early pieces «h6W^ ivith 
sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
that he shall please 6thers. Sir William Tfumbttll, 
iitha had heen ambassador at ConsUntitiople^ i»id ^e^- 
citetary of state, when he retired ttotn husiAess^ 
fixed his i«idettce in the neighbouri^ood of Bitifield^ 
Pope, no<; yet sixteen, was introduced to the Btal^&&- 
itizti of sixt^, and so distinguished himself, that theit: 
interviews ended ill firifendship Attd corrftspondenee. 
Pdpewas, through his whole life, ambitidUsof splen* 
did acquaintance; and he seema to h^Ve wanted 
tteithet diligence nor success in attracting the notice 
of the great ; for, from his first entrance into the 
World, and his entrance was very ebrly, he wa^ 
admitted to fitmiliarity with tho^ whose rank or 
station made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the Kfe of Pope, as ah 
author, may be properly computed. He how wrote 
his pastorals, which were sliewn to the poets and 
criticks of that time ; as they well deserved, they 
Were read with admiration, and matiy priiises were 
bestowed upon them and upon the Preiftwe, Which 
is both elegant and learned in a high degree ; they 
were, liovvever, not published till five years aftcr-^ 
wards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English Poets by the early exertion of 
their powers; but the works of Cowley alone were 
published in his childhood, and thetefore of him 
only can it be certain that his puerile performances 
received no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At 
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. ^' 
^ At this time b^an his acquaiiftance with Wycher- 

ley, a man who seema to have had among his cou- 

temporaries his fall share of reputation, to have been 

esteemed without virtue, and caresaed without good^ 

humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; Wycher^ 

ley wrotse verses in hia praise, which he was charged 

by Dennis with writing to himself, and they agreed 

for a while to flatter one another. It is pleasant to 

remark how soon Pope learned the cant of an author, 

and began to treat criticks with contempt, though he 

had yet sufiered nothing from them. 

^t the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last. His esteem of Pope was such^ that he sub- 
n>itted some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, 
p^haps proud of such confidence, was sufficiently 
bold in bis criticisms, and liberal in his alterations^ 
the old scribbler was angry to see his pages defaced, 
and felt more pain from the detection than content 
from the amendment of his faults. They parted ; 
but Pope always considered him with kindness, and 
visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. 
Cromwell, of whom I have learned nothing particu-r 
lar but that he used to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond^ and perhaps ^ain, of amusing himself 
with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear such 
remarks as were now*-and-then unwelcome. Pope, 
in his turn, put the juvenile version of " Statins'' 
into his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the publickits first 
knowledge of P6pe's epistolary powers ; for his Let- 
ters were given by Cromwdl to one Mrs. Thomas ; 

and 
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^nd she many years afterwards sold them to Curll, 
who inserted them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor 
poets, was one of his first encouragers. His regard 
was gained by the Pastorals, and from him Pope re- 
ceived the counsel by which he seems to have re- 
gulated his studies. Walsh advised him to correct- 
ness, which, as he told him, the English poets had 
hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to 
him as a basis of fame ; and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral 
comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy ; 
. a design which Pope probably did not approve, as he 
did not follow it» 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began 
at seventeen to frequent Will's, a coffee-house on 
the north side of Russel-street in Covent-garden, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble, and 
where Dryden had, whfen he lived, been accustomed 
to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably 
diligent, and insatiably curious ; wanting health for 
violent, and money for expensive pleasures, and hav- 
ing excited in himself very strong desires of intellec- ' 
tual eminence, he spent much of his time over his 
books ; but he read only to store his mind with fects 
and images, seizing all that his authors presented 
with undistinguishing voracity, and with an appetite 
for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a mind like 
his, however, all the faculties were at once involun- 
tarily improving. Judgment is forced upon us by 
experience. He that reads many books must compare 
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one opinion or one style with another ; and, when 
he compares, must necessarily distinguish, reject, and 
prefer. But the account given by himself of his 
studies was, that from fourteen to twenty he read 
only for amusenient, from twenty to twenty-seven 
for improvement and instruction ; that in the first part 
of this time he desired only to know, and in the se- 
cond he endeavour^ to judge. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and criticks, were at last 
printed (1709) in Tonson s Miscellany, in a volume 
which began with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the ^^ Essay on Criti- 
" cism ;'* a work which displays such extent of com- 
prehension, such nicety of distinction, such acquaint- 
ance with, mankind, and such knowledge both of an- 
cient and modem learning, as are not often attained 
by the maturest agje and longest experience. It was 
published about two years afterwards ; and, being 
praised by Addison in the *^ Spectator** * with suffi- 
cient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged 
Dennis, " whp/' he says, "found 'himself attacked, 
" without any manner of provocation on his side, and 
*^ attacked in his person, instead,of his writings, by 
*^ one who was wholly a stranger to him, at a time 
*^ when all the World knew he was persecuted by 
'^ fortune ; and not only saw that this was attempted 
^' in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
" and calumny, but found that all this ^^as done by a 

* No. 253. But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was displeased 
at one passage in which Addison censures the admission of 
" some strokes of ill-nature." C. 
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^* little ajflfiected hypocrite, who had nethiog ia hi^ 
•* mouth at the same time but truth, eandour, friend*- 
*^ $hip, good-nature, humanity, and magnanimity.** 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily per- 
ceived, noo* how his person is depreciated ; hoX he 
aeems to have known something of Pope*s character, 
in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk too* 
frequently of his own virtues* 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked two 
questions ; wliether the Essay will succeed, and who 
Gt what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludes to 
be " young and raw.** 

*' First, because lie discovers a sufficiency beyond 
^ his little ability, and bath rashly undertaken a task 
" mfinitely above his force. Secondly, while this^ 
** little author struts, and affects the dictatorian air^ 
" he plainly shews, that at the same time he is under 
" the rod : and, while he pretends to give laws to 
^ others, is a pedantick slave^to authority and opinion* 
*^ Thirdly, he hath, like school-boys, borrowed both 
*' from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not 
^^ his own mind, and frequently contradicts hin^elf. 
" Fifthly, he is almost perpetually in the wrong.'' 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quo*' 
tations and remarks ; but his cksire to do mischief 
is greater than bis power. He has, however, justly 
criticised some passages in these lines : 

There are whom Heaven has hless'd with store of Wit, 
' Yet want as much again to manage it ; 
For Wit and Judc^ment ever are at strife- 
It 
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It is apparent that wit has two meanifags/ and that 
what is wantied, though called wit, is truly judg- 
tntot. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but not 
content with argument, he Will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the fii*st couplet in terms tod de- 
gant to be forgotten, *' By thci way, what rare 
•* numbers are here ! Would not one swear that this 
** youngster had espoused some antiquated Mu&ef, 
'^ who had sued out a divorce on account of impo- 
** tence from some superannuated sinner; and, having 
'^ been p — xed by her former spouse, has got the gout 
^' in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble so 
*^ damnably ?** This was the man who would reform 
a nation linking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis 
had detected one of those blunders which are called 
'^ bulls/ ' The firrt edition had this Hne^ 

What is this wit — 

Where wanted scoriiM ; and envied where acquired ? 

" How," says the critick, ^* can wit be scorn'd where 
" it js not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed 
^^ in Hibernian land ? The person that wants this wit 
^^ may indeed he scorned, but the sdorn shews the 
*^ honour which the contemner has for wit." Of this 
remark Pope made the ptoper use> by correcting the 
passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that, is reasonable 
in Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be done 
to his delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says Den- 
nis) " he nadirs Mr. Walsh, who had by no hieans 
*^ the qualification which this author reckons abso* 
" lutely necessary to a critick, it being very certain 
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** that he was, like this Essayer, a very indiflferen'C 
^^ poet; he loved to be well-dressed ; and I r^mem- 
*^ her a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh used 
" to take into his company, as a double foil to his per- 
" son and capacity. Enquire, between Sunning-hill 
*^ and Oakingham, for a young, short, squab gentle- 
" man, the very bow of the God of Love, and tell me 
'^ whether he be a proper author to make personal 
^' reflections ? — He may extol the ancients, but he 
*' has reason to thank the gods that he was bom m 
^^ modern ; for had he been born of Grecian parentsr, 
'^ and his father consequently had by law 1^ the 
'^ absolute disposal of him^ his life had be^n no^ 
*^ longer than that of one of his poems, the life of 
*^ half a day. — Let the person of a gentleman of his 
*^ parts be never so contemptible, his inward r6an 
^^ is ten tinies more ridiculous ; it being imfpodsible 
^ that his outward form, though it be that of down- 
** right monkey, should differ so much from human 
" shape, as his unthinking, immaterial part does 
*^ from human understanding.'* Thus began the hos- 
tility between Pope and Dennis, which^ though it 
tiras suspended for a short time, never was appeased. 
Pope seems^ at Qrst, to have attacked him wantonly ^ 
l)Ut, though he always professed to despise him, he 
discovers^ by mentioning him very often, that be 
felt his force or his venom. 

Of this. Essay, Pope declared^ that he did not ex- 
pect the sale to^ be quick, because *^ not one gentle^ 
^^ man in sixty, even of liberal education, could un* 
" derstand it." The gentlemen, and the education 
of that tii©e, seem to have been of a lower character 
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than they are of this. He mentioned a thousand 
copies a& a numerous impression^ u ' 

Dennis was not his only censurer: the asbalous 
Papists thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erasmus tot studiously praised ; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

The " Essay" bas.been translated into French by 
Hamilton, author of the " Comte de Grammontj" 
whose version was never printed, by Robothamy se- 
cretary to theJ^ing for Hanover, and by Resnel; 
and commented by Dr^ Watbubton, who has di^co* 
yered in it such order and cotmectton as was not per- 
ceited by Addison, nor, as is said, inteinled by the 
iiuthor. ' ' 

Almost evary poatn, consisting of precepts, is. so 
far arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the pa- 
ra^pbs may change places with no apparent, in* 
convenience ; for of two or mona positions, depend- 
ing upon, some remote and genemi princi^de, there is 
seldom any epgiedt reason why tm^ should pireoede the 
other.. But for the ordex in whidx they stand, what- 
^er it be, a Utde ingenuity may easily give a reason. 
*^ It is possible," says Hooker, f ^ that, by long cir- 
>^ cumduc^on, from any one truth all truth noa^ be 
^^ inferred." Of all homogeneous truths, at le^t of 
all truths respecting the same general end, in what- 
ever series they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas maybe formed, such' as, when 
it is Once shewn, shall appear natural ; but if this 
order be reversed another mode of connection equally 
specious may be found or made. Aristotle is praised 
for naming Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as 
that without which no other virtue can steadily be 
' F ^ practise ; 
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practised ; but he might, with equal propriety, hat^e 
placed Ppidence and Justice before it, since without 
Prudence Fortitude is mai ; without Justice^ it i» 
mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is 
sufficiently r^ular that avoids obscurity ; and where 
there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to dis- 
cover method. 

In the Spectator was published the " Messiah,'* 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, 
and corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
verses on the " Unfortunate Lady" were Written about 
the time when his " Essay" was published. The 
Lady's name and adventures I have sought with fruit- 
less enquiry** 

I can therefore tell no mote than I haVie learned 
from Mr. RufFhead, who writes with the confidence 
of one who could trust his information. She was a 
woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the ward ., 
of ^n uncle, who, having given her a prcqper educa^ 
tion, expected like other guardians that she should 
make at least an equal match ; and such he proposed 
to her, but found it rejected in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence between th^ 
two lovers, and finding the young lady detetmi^ed to 
abide by her own choice^ he supposed that separation 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
«ent her into a foreign country, where she was ob 



* See Gent. Mag, vol, hh p. 314. K 
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to converse only with those from whom her uncle 
had nothing to fear. 

' Her lover took care to repeat his vows; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her^ardian, 
who directed her to be watched with still greater 
vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so impatient,' 
that she bribed a wcraian servant to procure her a 
sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to 
ijaise the Lady*s character, it does not appear that she 
had any claim to praise, nor much to compassion. 
She seems to have been impatient, violent, and un- 
governable. Her uncle's powier could not have 
lasted long ; the hour of liberty and choice would 
have come in time. But her desires were too hot 
for delay, and she liked self-ijiurder better than susr 
pence. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice deliver^ to posterity as 
^^ a false Guardian ;" he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed ; he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to 
^direct herself. Poetry has not often been worse em- 
ployed thap in dignifying the amorous fiiry of a ra- 
ying girl. ^ 

Not long after, hfe wrote the ^^ Rape of the Lock,^ 
the most airy, the most ingenious, and the most de-r 
%htful of all his compositions, occasioned by a fro- 
lipk of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord 
Pptre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Termor's hair. 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much re- 
6e;)ted^ th^t the commerce of the two families, bcr 
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fore very friendly, was interrupted, Mr, Caryl, a 
gentleman who, being secretary to King James's 
Queen, had followed his Mistress into France, and 
who, being the author of ** Sir Solomon Single,'* a 
comedy, and isome translations, was entitled to the 
notice of a Wit, solicited Pope to endeavour a re- 
conciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might bring 
both the parties to a better temper. In compliance 
with Caryl's request, though his name was for a long 
time marked only by the first and last letter, C — ^1, 
a poem of two cantos was written (1711), as is said, 
in a fortnight, and sent to the offended Lady, who 
liked it well enough to shew it ; and, with the 
usual process of literary transactions^ the author, 
dreading a surreptitious edition, was forced to pub- 
lish it« 

The event is said to have been such as was desired, 
the pacification and diversion of all to w hom it rela- 
ted, except Sir George Brown, who complained with 
some bitterness^ that, in the character of Sir Plume/ 
he was made to talk nonsense. Whether all this be 
true I haye some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years 
ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an 
English Convent, mentioned Pope's work with very 
little gratitude, Kather as an insult than an honour \ 
and sh^ may be supposed to haye inherited the opi- ^ 
nion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was terme'd by Addison 
'^ merum sal.^ Pope, however, saw that it was capa- 
ble of improvement; and^ having luckily contrived 
to borrow his machinery from the Rosier a cians, im- 
parted the scheijie with which his head was teemT 
ingto ^d^ison, who told hiih that, his work, as it 
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0tood^ was *^ a delicioas little thing " and g«ve him 
no encouragement to retouch it. ^ 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance 
of Addison's jealousy ; fbr^ as he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design^ or the possibilities of plea- 
sure comprised in a fiction in which thepe had been 
no examples, he might very reasonably and kindly 
persuade the ^author to acquiesce in his own pros^ 
perity, and forbear an attempt which he considered 
as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery then bud- 
ding in his mind, and resolved to spare no art, or in- 
dustry of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of his 
fancy was already sl^ooting, and all the gay varieties 
of diction w^re ready at his hand to colour and em- 
bellish it 

His attempt was justified by its success. The 
^^ Rape of the Lock'' stands forward, in the classes 
of liti^rature, as the most exquisite ^xample of ludi- 
crous poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon the 
display of powers more truly poetical than he had 
ihewn before ; with elegance of description and just- 
ness of precepts, he had now exhibited boundless 
fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the man 
chinery with the actipn as his most successful exer- 
tion of poetical art. He indeed could never after- 
liTttrds produce any thing of such unexampled excel- 
lence. Those performances, which strike -with won- 
der, are combinations of ski|ful ^nius with happy 
efisualty; a^d it is not likeljr that any felicity, like 
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the discovery of a. new race of preternatural agents^ 
should happen twice to the jsame man. 

Of this poem the author was^ I thinks allowed to 
enjoy tl^e p-aise for a long time, without disturb- 
ance. Many years afterwards Dennis published ^ome 
remarks upon it, with very little force, and with 
no effect; for the opinion of the publick was 
already settled, and it was no longer at the mercy 
pf criticism. 

About this time he published the " Temple of 
f^Fame," which, as he tells Steele in their corre- 
spondence, he had written two years before ; that is,, 
when he was only twenty-two years old, an ^axiy 
time of life for so much learning, and so much oIk 
servation as that work exhibits. -. "^ 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which the most reasonable is, that 
some of the liijes represent Motion as exhibited by 
Sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from ^^ Eloisa to Abelard," I do not 
know the date. His first inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Savage 
told me, from his perusal of Prior's " Nut-brown 
f^ Maid-" How much he has surp^jissed Prior's work 
it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps it may 
be said with justice, that he has excelled every com-^ 
position of the saihe kind. The mixture of religious 
hope and resignation gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappoint^ love, which images merely natural 
pannot bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the 
imagination with far greater force than the solitude 
fif^grqye, ; 
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This piece was^ however^ not much his favourite 
ill, his latter years, though I never heard upon what 
principle he slighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he published " Windsor 
" Forest ;" of which part was, as he relates, writ* 
ten at sixteen, about the same time as his Pastorals ; 
and the latter part was added afterwards ; where the 
jaddition begins, we are not told. The lines relating 
to the peace confess their own date. It is dedicated 
to Lord Lansdowile, who was then high in repute^ 
tion and influence among the Tories ; and it is said, 
that the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports 
like this are often spread with boldness very dispro^ 
portionate to their evidence. Why should Addison 
receive any particular disturbance from the last lines 
of ^^ Windsor Forest?" If contrariety of opinion 
i^ould poison p. politician, he would not live a day; 
jsind, as a poet he must have felt Pope's force of 
genius mucAi more from many other parts of his 
works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess ; and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope nowt;hought 
himself his favourite ; for, having been consulted in 
the revisal of ^^ Cato," he introduced it by a Prologue; 
and, when Dennis published his Remarks, under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his 
friend, by a ^^ Narrative of the Frenzy of John 
f' Dennis." 

There is reason to believe 4:hat Addison gave no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility; for, 
pays Pope, in a letter to him, *^ indeed your opinion, 
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•* that 'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my 
^^ own in my own case ; but I felt more warmth here 
*^ than I did when I first saw his book against myself 
^ (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
*^ heartily merry)/ Addison was not a man on 
whom such cant of sensibility could make much 
impression* He left the pamphlet to itself, ha* 
ving disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not 
think Pope to have deserved much by his offici- 
ousness. 

This year was printed in the " Guardian^' the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals of Philips 
and Pope ; a composition of artifice, criticism, and 
literature, to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skilfully 
preferred, that Steele, being deci^ived, was unwilling 
to print the paper, lest Pope should be offended. 
Addison immediately saw the writer's design ; and, 
as it seems, had malice enough to conceal his disco-r 
very, and to permit a publication which, by ma- 
king his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for 
ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jervas. 
He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by 
nature for a painter : he tried, however, how far he 
could advance, and sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn 
by him, was in the possession of Lord IViansfield * : 



* It is stai at Caep Wood, ^. 
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if this was taken from the life, he must have begun to 
paint earlier ; for Betterton was now dead/ Pope's 
ambition of this new art produced some encomiastick 
verses to Jervas, which certainly shew his power as a 
poet ; but I have been told that they betray his igno^ 
ranee of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind- 
ness and esteem ; and after his death published, under 
his name, a version into modem English of Chau- 
cer's Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, as was 
related by Mr. Harte, were believed to have been 
the performance of Pope himself by Fenton, who 
. made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would 
shew them in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (171^) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was sought. as well as praise. The 
poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diffused his name, had made veiy little 
addition to his fortune. The allowtince which his 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his re- 
ligion hindered him from the occupation of any civil 
employment; and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books *, 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of 
the publick e^^tended, by soliciting a subscription to 
a version of the ** Iliad," with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for ^ome time, a 
jpractice pecuhar. to the English. The first conside- 
f^i^Wfe work, for which this expedient was employed. 

* Spence, 
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is said to have been Dryden's ** Virgil * ;** and it badl 
been tried again with great success when the ^^ Tat- 
^ lers** were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope s attempt 
would be successful. He was in the fall bloom af 
reputation, and was personally known to almost all 
^n^m dignity of employment or splendour of repu- 
tation had made eminent ; he conversed indifferently 
with both parties, and never disturbed the publick 
with his political opinions ; and it might be naturally 
expected, as each faction then boasted its literary, 
zeal, that the gres^t men, who on other occasions 
practised all the violence of oppojsition, would emu- 
late each other in their encouragement of a poet 
who had delighted all, and by whom none had beeri 
offended. 

With those hopes, he offered an English ^^ Iliad' 
to subscribers, in six volumes in quarto, for sij; 
guineas ; a sum, according to the value of money at 
that time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ever Risked before. His 
proposal, however, was very favourably received; 
and the patrons of literature were busy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his interests 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius 
should be wasted upon a work not original ; but pro- 
posed no means by which he might live without it. 
Addison recommended caution and moderation, anc[ 
advised him not tp be content with the praise of half 
the nation, when he might be universally favoured. 

* Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Miltoa*s " Paradise Lost" 
had been published with gr^t success by subsciiption, in folio, 
under the patronage of Mr. (^erwards Lord) Somc^rs. R, 
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The greatness of the design, the popularity of the 
4iuthor, and the attention of the literary world, na- 
turally raised isuch expectations of the future sale, 
that the booksellers made their offers with great ea- 
gerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, 
who became proprietor on condition of supplying 
at his own expence' all the copies which were to be 
delivered to subscribers, or presented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 

Of the Quarto? it was, 1 believe, stipulated tfeat 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, that by a Iraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two'hundred and fifty on royal paper 
in Folio, for two guineas a volume ; of the small 
Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and fifty 
copies of the first volume, he reduced the number 
in the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that tt\e bookseller, after 
ail his hopes and all his liberality^ was, by a very 
unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English " Iliad" was pritited in 
Holland in Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gratification of those who were impatient to 
?ead what they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud 
could only be counteracted by an edition equally., 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was com- 
pelled 
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pelled to contract his folio at once into a duodecimo, 
and lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation* 
The notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed 
at the end of eacli book, as they had been in the 
large volumes, were now subjoined to the text in the 
same page, and are therefore more easily consulted. 
Of this edition two thousand five hundred were first 
printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards ; 
but indeed great numbers were necessary to produce 
considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and en- 
gaged not only his own reputation, but in some de- 
gree that of his friends who patronised his subscript 
tion, began to be* frighted at his own undertaking ; 
and finding himself at first embarrassed with difiicul- 
ties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was far 
a time timorous and uneasy, had his nights disturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown ways^ 
and wished, as he said, " that somebody would hang 
'^him*." 

This misery, however, was not of long continu- 
ance; he grew by degrees more acquainted with 
Homer's images and expressions, and practice in-» 
creased his facility of versification. In a short time 
he represents himself as dispatching regularly fifty 
verses a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the termination of his labour. 

His own difiidence was not his only vexation. He 
that asks a subscription soon finds that he has enemies. 
All who do not encourage him, defame him. He 
that wants money will rather be thought angry thai^ 
poor : and he that wishes to save his money conceals 

* Spence. 
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hid av&rice by hts m£ilic6«, Addison bad hiiited his 
suspicion that Pope was too much a Tory ; arid some 
of the Tories suspected his principles because he had 
contributed to the *^ Guardian," which was carried 
on by Steeie. 

To those who censured his politicks were added 
enemies yet more dangerous^ who called in quesiticpt 
his knowledge of, Greek, and his qualifications for 
a translator of Homer. To these he made no pul> 
liqk opposition ; but in One of his Letters escapes 
from them as. well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an irre- 
gular education, and la course of life of which much 
seems to have passed in conversation, it is not very 
likely that he overflowed with Greek, But when he 
felt himself deficient he sought assistalnce ; and what 
Hjan of learning would refuse to help him? Minute . 
enquiries into the forde of Words are less necessary in 
translating Homer than other poets, because his posi- 
tions are general, and his representations natural^ 
with very little dependence on local or temporary 
customs, on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling original with accidaxtal notions, 
and crowding the mind with images which time 
effaces, produces ambiguity in diction, and obscurity 
in books. To this open display of unadulterated 
nature it must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modern languages* I have 
read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of 
Greek, compelled tb gratify his curiosity with the 
Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that, 
from the rude simplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered. 
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deted, he formed nobler ideas of the Homerife nia-^ 
jesty, than from the laboured elegance of polished 
versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and 
from them he could easily obtain his author's sense 
with suflficient certainty ;^ and among the readers of 
Homer the number is very small of those who find 
much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the musick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical 
translation of *^ Eobanus Hessus," an unwearied wri- 
ter of Latin verses ; he had the French Homers of 
La Valterie and Dacier, and the English of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have 
been popular almost to the end of the last century, 
he had very frequent consultations, and perhaps never 
translated any passage till he had read his version, 
which indeed he has been sometimes suspected of 
using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the siJt 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
pf the text could suggest. Pope wanted no assistance 
to collector methodize; but more was necessary; 
many pages were to be filled, and learning must 
Supply materials to wit and judgment. Something 
might be gathere4 from Dacier ; but no man loves 
to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was accessible to common readers. Eustathius was 
therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathius, 
of whose wopk there was then no Latin version, I 
stfspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to hav^ 
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been able; some other was therefore to h^ fbund!> 
wlio had leisure as well as abilities ; and he was 
doubtless most readily employed who would do muoh 
w©fk for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. 
Broome, in his preface to his poems^ dedares hi»i'-. 
self the commentator *^ in part upon the Iliad C 
and it appears from Fenton's lietter, presenrcd in 
the Museum, that Broome was at first 'etig^^ed 'in 
consulting Eustathius ; but t4iat tffter a time^ what- 
ever was the reason, he desisted ; another man ctf 
Cambridge was then employed, who soon grew weary 
of the work ; and a third, that was recoaiflomded , 
by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been Jartiiii 
a man since well known to the learned worlds wli9 
ciomplained that Pope, having accepted -and approfoA 
his perfoimance, never testified any cuiaosity to aee 
him, and who professed to have forgotten the t&fimn 
on which he worked. The terms wWch Fenton uset 
are very mercantile ; ^^ I think a;t first sight th«t hii 
" performance is very commendable^ and hwe sent 
" word for him to finish the 17th book, amdto aend 
'^ it with his demands for bis trodbk. I have here 
" enclosed the specimen ; if ihe rest come bdoM 
** the return, I will keep them till I receive your 
^^ order." 

Broome then offered his sewice a seoimd time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had aflter«> 
tvards a closer correspon^enfce. Parndl cantributed 
the Life of Homer, which Pope found so harsh, 
tiiat he took great pains in correcting it ; atid by hta 
awn diligence, wkh such help as kindness or money 
could procure him, in somewhat more than £ke years 
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he completed his version of the " Iliad/ with the 
notes. He began it in 17 12, his twenty-fifth year ; 
and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it 
h natural to suppose that he would have brought his 
work to a more speedy conclusion. The " Iliad," con- 
taining less than sixteen thousand verses, might have 
been dispatched in less than three hundred and twenty 
distys by fifty verses in a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not be 
supposed to require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope^mny seem to have been slow ; but the distance 
' is commonly very great between actual performances 
and speculative, possibility. It is natural to suppose, 
jthat as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-morrow; but on the morrov/ some difiiculty 
emerges, or some external impediment obstructs. In- 
' dolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all take 
their turns of retardation ; and every long work is 
lengthened by a thousc^nd causes that can, and ten 
thousand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no 
intensive and multifarious performance was ever ef- 
fected within the term originally fixed in the under- 
taker'ii mind. He that runs against Time has an an- 
tagonist not subject to casualties. 

The aacours^ment given to this translation, 
though report seems to have over-rated it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. The subscribers 
were five hundred and seventy-five. The copies, for 
j^hich subscriptions were given, were six hundrecl 
«nd fifty-four: and only six hundred and sixty 
were printed. -^For these copies Pope had nothing 
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to pay; he therefore received, including the two 
hundred pounds a volume^ five thousand three hun« 
dred and twenty pounds four shillings without de- 
duction^ as the books were supplied by Lintot* 

By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved 
from those pecuniary distressjes with which, notwith- 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled* 
Lord Oxford had often lamented his disqualification 
for publick employment, but never proposed a pen- 
feion. While the trgnslation of " Homer" was in its 
progress, Mr. Craggs, then secretary of state, offered 
to procure him a pension, which, at least during his 
ministry^ might be enjoyed with secrecy. ^ This was 
not accepted by Pope, who told him, however, that, 
if he should be pressed with want of money, he 
would sepd to him for occasional supplies. Craggs 
was not long in power, and was never solicited for 
money by Pope, who disdained to beg ..what he jiid 
not want. 

With the product of this subscription, whicfh he 
had too much discretion to squai^der, he secured his 
future life from want, by considerable annuities. The 
estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have 
been charged with five hundred poundi^.^ year, pay- 
able to Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled 
him to purchase. , , 

It cannot be unwelcome to* literacy curiosity^ that 
I dechice thus minutely the- histovyof the;£Qglish 
*^ Iliad.'* It is certainly the nobiest version of poetry 
which the world has evef seen ; and its publication 
must therefore be considered ' as one of the great 
events in the annals of Learnings 

02 To 
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To thbsc who have skill to estimate the excellence' 
and difficulty of this great work, it must be very 
desirable to know how it was performed, and by 
what gradations it advanced to correctness. Of such 
jtn intellectual process the knowledge has very rarely 
been attainable ; but happily there remains the origi- 
gal copy of the " Iliad/' which, being obtained by 
Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended from him to 
Malfet, and is now, by the solicitation of the late ^ 
Dr. Maty, reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed edi- 
tion, there must have been an intermediate copy, 
that Was perhaps destroyed as it returned from the 
press. 

Prom the first copy I have procured a few tran- 
scripts, and^hall exhibit first the printied lines; then, 
in a small print, those of the manuscripts, with all 
their variations. Those words in the small print, 
which are given in Italicks, are cancelled in the 
cojpy, and the words placed under them adopted in 
their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stand thus j 
^he wrath of Peleus' son, the direfal spring 

<3f all the Grecian woes, O CJoddess, sing, 

That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 

Tbe souls of mighty chiefs t^ntimely slaiii. 
The stem Nide; rage, O Goddees^ sing. 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spiingi 

Grecian 
Thii stJtew'd with warriors dead the PhiygiaQ plaiiijr 

heroes 
Aod peopled the dark hell with heroes slain ; 

fiil'd the shady bell with chiefs untimely 

Whose 
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Whose limbs, unburied on the naked ^hore^ 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Whose limbs, unburied on the hostile shore^ 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atrides and Achilles strove ; 

Such was the sovereign dopm, aod such the will of Jove. 

Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power ? ' 

Latona's son a dire contagion spread. 

And heapM the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The King of men his reverend priest defy'd, 

4.nd for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Dedare, O Goddess what ofended Power 
£nfiam*d their rage, in that ilUomerid hbur 5 

anger fatal, hapless 

Phoebus himself the dke debate procured, 

fierce 
T avenge the wrongs his iiyur'd priest endur'd j 
Fc^ this the God a dire infection spreads 
Aod heap*d the camp with millions of the dead : 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd. 
And for the King's offence the people dy*d. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain • 

His captive daughter from the Victor's chain; 

Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo's awful ensigns grace bis hands ; 

9y these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 

Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by presents to regain 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Sui^aliant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo;t awfid earims giap'd his haods. 

By 
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By these he begs, and, lowly bending down 
The golden sceptre and the laurel crown. 
Presents the sceptre • 

' For these as ensigns of his God he bare. 
The God that sends his golden shafts afar ; ^ 
Then low on earth, the venerable man. 
Suppliant befpre the brother kings began. 

He sued to all, but chief implor'd for grace, 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 
Ye kings and warriours, may your vows be crown'd. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground j 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o*er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

To all he sued, but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus' royal race. 

Ye sons of Atreus, may your vows be crown'd. 

Kings an. I warriors 
Your laboufs, by the Gods be all your labours crown* d; 
So may the Gods your arms with conquest bless. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
Till kid 

And crown your Iqbours with deserved success ; 
May Jove restore yqu, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chryscis to these arms again ; 
If nfiercy fail, yet let my present move. 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove, 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain. 
And give my daughter to these arms again ; 
Receive my gifts ; if mercy foils, yet let my present move. 
And fear the God that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and relq^ise the fair. 

Not 
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Not so Atrides ; he with kingly pride, 
RepuIsM the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

He said^ the Greeks their joint assent declare^ 
The father said, the genWom Greeks relent, 
T accept the ransom, and release the fidr : 
Revere the priest, and speak tJieir joint assent : 
Not so the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides 
Repuls*d the sacred Sire> and thus reply'd. 
[Not so the tyrant Dry den.] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am 
told that there was yet a former copy, more varied, 
and morie deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very 
little from the printed page, and is therefore set down 
without a parallel ; the few differences do not require 
to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing sleep had seaPd each mortal eye : 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th' Immortals slumberM on their thrones above, 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends his care. 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight : 
And thus commands the vision of the night : 

directs 
Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air. 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dusty plain. 
Now tell the King 'tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 

The lofty Tvalls of wide-extended Troy ; 
towVs 

For 
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For now no more the Gods with Fate cpntend ;^ 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end* 
I^estractioD hffoer^ o'er ypn devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding f liuia waits tb' impending falL 

Invocation to t]ie catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins', seated round the throne divine, 
All*knowing Godd^ses 1 immortat Nine ! 
$ince Earth's wide njgions, Heaven's unmeasur'd height- 
And Hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 
jfWe, wretched mortals \ lost in doubts below, 
But guess by tamour, and but boast we inow) 
Oh ! say what heroes, fir'd by thirst <rf feme, 
Or urg'd by wrongs^ to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, Immortal Nine ! 
That roi^id Olympus' heavenly summit shine. 
Who see through Heaven and Earth, and Heil profoiKidji 
And all thangs know^ and all things can resound ! 
Relate what armies sought the Trcgan land; 
What nations f(41o^*d> and w)ial chie& eoi»mai|d | 
(For doubtful £mie distracts niiankind belowj 
And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) 
Without your aid, to count th* unnumbered train, 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, were vait^. 

Book V. V, 1. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
Jills with her force, and warms with all her fires ^ 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise. 
And crown her hero with distinguish' d praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, ' 
His beamy shield emits a living ray j 

Tli'un- 
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Th' unwearied blaze incessant streamy «nppUes, 
Like tbe red star that fiires th' autumnal skiea. 

Sut Falkis now Tydides' soiil in&pires^ 
Fills with bar rage, and warms with aH her (Ires ^ 

force, 
O'er all the Greeks decrees his ftme to raise. 
Above the Greeks h^ warfwr'$ faioe to rdse^^ 

his deathless 
And crowi]i her hero with immortor praise : 

distinguished 
firightfrom his beamf creH tbp Ughtolngs piay^ 
High on hjslm 

From his l^oad boeklar flashed thf living ray } 
Hi^h on bis helm celestial Ugbtnii;^ play> 
His beamy shield ewts a living i-ay -, 
The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies, 
^ight as the star whose fires in Autumn rise 3 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star tl>at fires th' autumnal skies : 
Th' unwearied blasse incessant sti earns supplies, 
like the red sts^ that ficca th* autuomal skies : 

When first he rears hts radiant orb to sight, 
And bath'd in Qcean, shoots a keener light. 
Such glories Pallas o« the chief bestow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effalgenceflovvM ; 
Onward «he drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the fight burns, and where th« thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
^ Bright as the star that /fh'es th* autumnal skies. 
Fresh from the deep, and ^ds the seas and skies j 
Such glories PSedias on her chief bestow'd. 
Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd ; 
Such from his arms the fierce eflulgence flowed ; 
Onward she drives him headlong to engage^ 

furious 
]^here the war blee^, and where the^ccs* rage, 
fight burns, thickest 

The 
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The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

There liv*d a Trojaa — ^Dares was his name^ 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a &ult 



Conclusion of Book WW. v. 687, 

As when the moon^ refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er Heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene^ 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unuumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Uion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays j 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

As when in stillness of the silent night. 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 

As 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
0*er Heaven's clear azure sheds her silvei: light { 

pure spreads sacred 
As stIU in air the trembling lustre stood» 
And o*er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
When no loose gale dbturbs the deep serene, 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud overcasts the solemn soene ; 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnumbered trembling beams bestow : 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen» 

o'er the dark |:rees a yellow sheds, . 
O'er the dark trees a yellower greer^ they shed, 

gleani 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the mountain heads 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The vallies open, and the forests rise. 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise, 
Tlien shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious swains rejoicing at the sight, 

shepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the vividJight, 

glorious 
useful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 

proud liion 
And lighten glimmering Xauthus with their rays^ ; 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires -, 
Gleam on the walls^ and tremble on the spires -, 
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A thousand files at distant stations bright^ 
Gild the d^]^ prospeet, aJQd dispel the night. 

Of these speciftiens every man who has cultivated 
poetry, or who delights to trace the mind from the 
rudeness of its first coi^eptions to the elegance of its 
last, will naturally desire a greater number ; but most 
other readers are already tired, and I am not ytrritn^. 
only to poets and philosophers. ; ^;. " 

The ^^ Iliad*' was published voluine by Vcilu^^ 
as the translation proceeded: the four fii;st b^elis 
appeared in 1715* The expectation of thte' work 
was undoubtedly high> and every man who had con- 
nected his name with criticism, or poetry,! was de^ 
sirous of such intelligence as might enable him to. 
talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, whp, by 
having been .first a poet, and then a patron Off poetry, 
had acquired the right of being a judge; was willing 
to hear some books while they were yet unpublished. 
Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gave the following 
account*: 

^^ The. famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
^^ to taste, than really possessed of it. — ^When I had 
^^ finished the two or three first books of my transla- 
^^ tion of the *^ Iliad,*' that Lord desired to have the 
^^ pleasure of hearing them read at his house — Ad- 
^^ dison, Consreve, and Garth, were there at the 
^^ reading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax stopt 
^* me very civilly, and with a speech each time of 
*^ much the same kind, ' I beg your pardon, Mr. 
*^ Pope ; but there is something in that passage that 
" does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark; 

* Spence, 

«*the 
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^^ the place, and consider it a littie at your leisure, 
« —I am sure you can give it a little tum.'-^l re- 
^* turned from Lord Hali&x's with Dr. Garth, in his 
*^ chariot ; and, as we were going along, was saying 
*^ to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a 
*' great deal of difficulty by such loose and general 
^' observations ; that I had been thinking over the 
^'^ passages almost ever since^ and could not guess at 
^ what it was that diiended his Lordi^hip in either of 
•'them. Garth laughed heartily atmy embarrassment; 
^' said I had not been long enough acquainted with 
'^ Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need 
^' not puzzle myself about looking those places over 
^* and over when t got home. * All you need do 
** (says he) is to leave them just as they are ; call on 
*^ Lord Halifax two or three months hence, thant 
^ him for his kind observations on those passages, 
"and flien read them to him as altered. I have 
" known him much longer than yoti haS^, and will 
" be answerable for the event.* I followed Msattvice; 
** waited on Lord Halifax some time after ;* said, 1 
" hoped he would find his obgections to those pasr 
'* sages removed ; read them to him exactly ks they 
^' were at first ; and his Lordship was extremely 
*' pleased with them, and cried out, ^ Ay, now they 
" are perfectly right : nothing can be better'.** 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect ihat 
they are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this 
a lucky opportunity of securing immortality, made 
some advances of favour and some overtures olF 
advantage to Pope, which be seems to have re^ 
ceived with sullen coldness. AU our knowledge 
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of this transaction is derived from a single Letter 
(Dec, 1, 1714), in which Pope says, ^' I am obliged 
^^ to you, both for the favours you have done me, 
^^ and those you intend me. . I distrust neither your 
'*^ will nor your memory, when it is to do good ; 
*^ and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, it 
*' must not be out of expectatipn, ,but out of. gratis 
^^ tude. Your Lordship may cause me to live agree- 
^^ ably in the town or contentedly in the country, 
*^ which is really all the difierence I set between an 
" easy fortune and a small one. It is. indeed a high 
^^ strain of generosity in you to think of marking me 
^^ easy all my life, only because I have l)een so happy 
*^ as to divert you some few hours : but, if I may 
^^ have leave to ^dd it is because you think me no 
^^ enemy tp my native country, there wilLappear a 
*^ better reason,; for I must of consequence be very 
^\ puph (as I sincerely am) yours, &c.'* 

. These voluntary offers, and thrs^aint ^cceptanc^, 
ended without effect. The patron was npt accuston^ed 
to such, frigid gratitude: and the poet fed. his own 
pride with the dignity of iijdepepdence. They pro- 
bably were suspicious of each othe^r. . Pope would 
not dedicate till he sawnt w4i^t rate his praise was 
valued ; he would be ^^ ti;oublesome puit of gratitude, 
*' not expectation."' Halifax thought himself entitled 
to confidence ; and would give nothihg, unless he 
knew what he should receive. Their commerce had 
its beginning in hope of praise on one side, and of 
money on the other, and ended because Pope was 
less eager of money than Halifax of praise. It is 
not likely that Halifax had any personal benevolence 
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to Pope ; it is evidei]db that Pope looked on Halifax 
with scorn andrliatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining 
him a patron; but it deprived him of a friend. 
Addison and he were now at the head of poetry and 
criticism ;. and both in such a state of elevation^ that^ 
like the two Rivals in the Roman state, one could 
no longer bear an equals nor the other a superior. Of 
the gradual abatement of kindness betw^n friends^ 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible to themr 
selves, and the process is continued by petty provoca- 
tions, and incivilities sometimes peevishly returned, 
and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which 
would escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory but that of resentment. That the 
quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deduced, 
is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as Ho- 
mer says, *^ nothing but rumour has reached, and 
*^ who has no personal knowledge." 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of their wit first brought them together, 
with the respect due to a m^n whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that emi- 
nence to which he was himself aspiring, had in his 
hands the distribution of literary fame. He paid court 
with sufficient diligence by his Prologue to" Cato," 
by , his abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet more di- 
rect, by his poem on the " Dialogues on Medals," 
of which thfs immediate publication was then in- 
tended. In all this there was no hypocrisy ; for he 
confessed that he found in Addison something more 
pleasing than in any other man. 

It 
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It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fa- 
voured \>y th^ world, and more frequently compared 
his own powers with those of others, his confideno0 
increased, and his submission lessened ; and that Ad- 
dison felt no delight from the advahces of a young wit, 
who might soon contend with him for the highest 
place. Every great man, of whatever kind be his 
greaitness, has among his friends tfiose who officiously 
or insidiously quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. 
Of such adherents Addison doubtless had many; and 
Pope was now too high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the Proposals 
for the " Iliad," the kindness of Addison seems to 
have abated. Jervas the painter once pleased hirnself 
(Aug., 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re-esta- 
Jblished their friendship ; and wrote to Pope that Ad- 
dison once suspected him of too close a confederacy 
with Sw^ift, but was now satisfied with his conduct. 
To this Pope answered, a week after, that bis en- 
gagements to Swift were such as his services iti regard 
to the subscription demanded, and that the Tories 
never put him under the necessity of asking leave to 
be grateful. " But,'* says he, *^ as Mr. Addison 
" must be the judge in what regards hiinself, and 
^' seems to have no very just one in regard to me,' so 
^' I must own to you I expect nothing biit civility 
^^ from him." In the same letter he mentions 
Philips, as having been busy to kindle animosity be- 
tween them ; but in a Letter to Addison, He expresses 
some consciousness of behaviour, inattentively defi- 
cient in respect. * 

Of 
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Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription 
there remains the testimony of Kennet, no friend to 
either him or Pope, 

*^ Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 
^^ house, and had a bow from every body but me, 
^^ who, I confess, could not but despise him. When 
^^ I came to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, 
^ Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
" business, and acted as master of request.- — ^Then 
" he instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet 
" in England was Mr, Pope (a papist), who had be- 
^ gun a translation of Homer into English verse, for 
^^ which he must have them all subscribe ; for, says 
^^ he, the author shall not begin to print till / hav^ 
'^ a thousand guineas for him.'' 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, 
with all his political fury, good-natured and. offi- 
cious, procured an interview between these angry ri- 
vals, which ended in aggravated' malevofence. On 
this occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made his 
complaint with frankness and spirit, as a man un- 
deservedly neglected or opposed ; and Addison af- 
fected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, tell- 
ing him of the improvements which his early works 
had received from his own remarks Aid those of 
Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in publick 
business, had no longer any care for his poetical re- 
putation, nor had any other desire, with regard to 
Pope, than that he should not, by too much arro- 
gance, alienate the publick. ' 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with per^ 

Vol. XL H petuaV 
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petual dq;>en(Jancc, and with the abuse of those qua- 
lifications which he had obtained at the publick cost^ 
and charging him with mean endeavours to obstruct 
the progress of rising merit. The cpntest rose so highy 
that they parted at last without any interchange of 
civiUty. 

The first volume of '' Homer'' was (1715) in 
time published; and a rival version of tlie first Iliad^ 
for rivals the tirn^ of their appearance inevitably 
^ade them, was immediately printed, with the name 
of Tickell. It was sopp perceived that, among the 
fpllowers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, 
aad the critick^ and poets divided into factions. ^^ I/* 
says Pope, ^^ have the town, that is, the mob, oiv 
^^ my side; but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
^' party to supply by industry what it wants in num- 
^^ bers.^ — I app^l to the people as my rightful 
" judges, and while they are not inclined to condemn 
^^ me, shall not fear the highrflyers at Button's." 
This opppsition he immediately imputed to Addison, 
and CQmplwned of it in terms sufficiently resentful 
tP Crag^, th^ir cQmwbn friend. 

Wh^n Addison's opinion was asked, he declared 
th? versions to be both good, but Tickell's the best 
that bad ever been written ; and sonietimes said, that 
thpy w^re both good, but that Tickell had more of 
" if omer.'' 

Pppe W9« now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation 
and his interest were at hazard. He once intended 
to iprint together the four versions of Dryden, Mayn- 
waring. Pope, and Tickell, that they might be rea- 
<Sly WTOpai*ed/ and fairly estimated. This design 

seems. 
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leeims to have been defeated by the refusal of Tpnson, 
who waa the ptoprietor of the other three versiQW. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism 
taf Tickeirs . ttanslation, and had marked s a .copy, 
which I have seen^ in all pHic^ that apffeared defec- 
tive. But, while he was thus uieditating defence or 
revenge, bis adversary i^unk before hiift without a 
blow ; the voice of the pubUck was not long di* 
vided, arid the preference was universally given to 
Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one aircumstanc^ to 
another, that the other translation was the. Work of 
Addison himself; but, if he knew it in Addi^on'js life- 
time, it does not appear that be told it. He left bis 
illustrious antagonist to be punished by what has 
heea cqnsidered as the mo$t paininl of all reflec* 
tions, the remembrance of a crimei perpetrated in 
vain. 

The other circumstances of their qiiarrel were thu$ 
related by Pope*. 

'^^ Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse 
♦^ me in coiFee-houses, and conversations : and Gilr 
*^ doir wrote a thing about Wycherley, ini which h^ 
*' had abused both me and my relations very grossly. 
^ Lo»d Warwick himself told me one day> that it 
*^ was in vain for me to endeavour to be well with 
*^ Mr. Addison ; that his jealous temper would ne* 
^^ ver admit of a settled friendship between us ; and, 
^' to convince me of what he had said, assured me^ 
^^ that Addson had encouraged Gikion to publisli^ 
*^ those scandals, and had given him ten guineas 

* Spence. 

H2 '' after 
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*^ after they were published* The nextday^ while I 
" was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter 
'^ to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was' not 
" unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that, ff 
*^ I was to speak severely of him in return for it, it 
^^ should be not in such a dirty way ; that I should 
^* rather tell him, himself, fairly of his faults, and 
'^ allow his good qualities ; and that it should be 
^^ something in the following manner : I then ad* . 
*' joined the first sketch of what has since been called 
*^ my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me 
'^ very civilly ever after*." 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to At- > 
terbury, were considered by him as the most excel- 
lent of Pope's performances ; and the writer was ad- 
vised, since he knew where his strength lay, not to 
suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (1715) being, by the subscription, en- 
abled to live more by choice, having persuaded his 
father to sell their estate at Binfield, he purchased, I 
think only for his life, that house at Twickenham 
to which his residence afterwards procured so much 
celebration, and removed thither with his father and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention ; and being under the necessity of 
making a subterraneous passage to a garden on' the 
other side of the road, he adorned it withfossile 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a 
place of silence and retreat, from which he endea- 

* See, however^ the life of Addison in the Biographia Britsuo? 
nica^ last edition. R. 
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voured to persuade his friends and himself that qares 
and passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or plopisure of an 
Englishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun ; but Pope's excavation was. 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some 
men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity pro- 
duced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage. 
It may be frequently remarked of the>sti>dious and 
speculative, that they are proud of trifle^, fuid that 
their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; whe- 
ther it be that men, conscious of great refutation, 
think themselves abovfe the reach of cen§ure, and- 
safe in the admission of negligent indulgences, or 
that mankind expect from elevated genius an unifor- 
mity of greatness, and watch its degradation with 
malicious wonder ; like him who, having followed 
with hia eye an eagle into the clouds, shpuld lament 
that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his " Homer" were annu- 
ally published, he collected his former works (1717) 
into one quarto volume, to which he prefixed jaPre- ^ 
face, written with great sprightliness . and elegance, 
which was afterwards reprinted, with some passages 
subjoined that he at first omitted; other marginal 
additions of the same kii>4 he made in the later edi- 
tions of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets lose 
half their prais'e, because the reader knows not what 
they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had published, and of what he had 
g^jppressed, 

In 
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In this year his father died suddenly, in his se- 
venty-fifth year, having past twenty-nine years ii> 
privacy. He lis not known but by the character 
which his S€Jn has given him. If the money with 
i^liich he retired was all gotten by himself, |ie imd 
traded very sucoessfully in times when sudden richer 
^Vere rarely attainable. 

The publication of the *^ Iliad^ was at la^t com-- 
pleted in I720. The splendour and success of this 
work raise* Pdpe many enemies, that endeavoured to 
depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterward^ 
a judge of no mean reputation, censured him in a 
piece called *^ Homerides" before it was published. 
Ducket likewisfe endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 
Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his studies. 
But,' whoever hii criticks were, their writttigs iar^ 
loist ; and the names which are preserved are piia* 
served in the " Dunciad/' 

In this disastrous year (lJ20) of national inftttua- 
Jion, when naore riches than Peru can boast were fex-j 
pected from the South Sea, when the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
after wealth, Pope was seized tvith the universal pas- 
sion, and ventured some of his taoney. The stock 
rose in its price ; and for a while he thought himself 
jhe lord of thousands. But this dream of happi- 
ness did not last long ; and he seems to have waked 
soon enough to get clear with tb6 loss of what he 
once thoaght himself to have won, and perhaps not 
wholly of that. 

Next year he published some iselect poems of hi<^ 
friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to 
the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and^ 
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dang6ii^ then lived in ittirement, $tiU iibd^ir thfe 
frotvn of a victorious faction, who cbuld take h<> 
fSleaBure iii heshring his pm^. 

He give the same y«ar (i/iai) ah editioh of 
'^'Shakspeare " His naiiie v^s novir of do mucli 
authority, that TonsOn thought hittiSelf entitled, hf 
annexing it, to demiiiid t subscription of six guifneas 
for Shakspeare's p\ky$ in six quarto volumes; nor 
did his etpectaitioti much deceive him ; for, of seven 
Hundred ^nd fifty which he printed, hfe disperse^ si 
^eat number at the price proposed. Thfe repfatdtioh 
of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwards So loiir, that 
one hundred and f«ty topies 1v«© sold at Sixteen 
shillings each. 

. On this undeiftaking^ to Whieh Po|fe was indiited 
by a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings^ he seems pever to hdvfe refleeted 
afterwards withpnt venation ; fo^ TJieob^ld^ a iiian 
of heavy diUgehce, with veiy sferidef- Jioi^ets, first, 
in a book calted '^ Shatepeate Restoted/ and theii 
in a formal edition, detecied \m deficiencies with bU 
the insolefece of victory ; and as he was hoW high 
enough to be feared and bated, Thebbald had from ' 
others all the help that cduld be supplied, by ttie 
desire of humbling a haughty d)afacter. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, 
coUaters, conimentators, and verbajt criticks ; and 
hoped to persuade the world, that he miscarried iti 
this undertaking only by having a mind too great for 
such itiinute employment. 

Pope in bis edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many things Utidone ; biit let hinfi 
not be de&auded of his due praise. He was the first 

that 
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that knew, at least the first that told, by vrhat bdips 
the text might be improved. If he insf)ected the 
early editions negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In his Preface, he expanded with 
great skill and elegance the character which had 
been given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and he drew 
the publick attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little r^ad. 

Soon after the appearance of the '^lUad," resol- 
ving not to let the general kindness cool, he published 
proposals for a translation of the " Odyssey," in five 
volumes, for five guineas* He was. willing, how- 
ever, now to have associates in bis labour, being 
either weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, ot 
having heard, as Ruffhead relates, ihU Fenton and 
Broome had already begun the work, and liking 
better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the, patent, instead of saying, that he had 
*^ translated" the " Odyssey," as he had. said of the 
^^ Iliad," he says, that he had ^^ undertaken" a trans- 
lation ; and in the pr6posals, the subscription is said, 
tp be not solely for hi^ own us«, but for that of " two 
*^ of his friends who have assisted him in this work." 

In 1723, while h^ was engaged in this new version, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Bishop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in 
great familiarity, and frequent correspondence. At- 
terbury had honestly recommended to him the study 
of the Popish controversy, in hope of his conver- 
sion ; to which Pope answered in a manner that can- 
pot much recommend his principles, or his judge- 
ment. In questions and projects of learning, they 
ingreed better. He. was called at the trial to give an 
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account of Atterbuiy^s domestick life and private 
employment, that it niight appear how little time he 
bad left for plots, ' Pope had but few words to litter^ 
and in those few he made several blunders. 

His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem^ 
tenderness, and gratitude ; ^^ perhaps," says he, ^^ it 
^^ is not only in this world that I may have cause 
^^ to remember the Bishop of Rocheisrter.'" At their 
last interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented 
him with a Bible*. 

Of the ^^ Odyssey" Pope translated only l^welve 
books ; the rest were the work of Broome and.Fen^ 
ton : the notes were written wholly by Broome, who 
was not over-liberally rewatrded. The publick was 
carefully kept ignorant of the several shares ; and an 
acjcount was subjoined at the conclusion, which is 
now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen in the Museum. The, parts 
of Pope are less interiined than the " Iliad ;'* and 
the latter books of the " Iliad" less than the former* 
He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 
enabled bim to write the next with more^fttcility* 
The books of Penton have* very few alt^*atieris by 
the hand dJF Pope. Those of Broome have not'been 
foand; but Pfepe complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
" Iliad," except that only one hundred pounds w^re 
to be paid him for each volume. The n\imber of 

* The late Mr. Graves of Claverton informs us, that thia Edible 
was afterwards used in the Chapel of Prior-Park. Dr. Warburton 
probably presented it to Mr, Allen. C. 
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^liliBcribkn wete fiVe himdiied and sei^Aty-fdur^ and 
of copio eight hundred and ninMedn j m thilt hift 
profit^ Whto he had paid his assistants^ was still very 
considerable^ The work was finished in 17^9 ; and 
from that time he resolved to make no more traitsla- 
tidhs* 

The sak did ndt Answer Lintof s expectation ; Mid 
he th^ pretended to discover something of fraud in 
Pdpe, and commenced ot threatened a suit in 
Chancery. 

On. the English " Odyssey" a criticistn itas pub- 
lished by Spence^ at that time Prdector of poetry at 
Oxford ; a man whose leai^ng was not very great^ 
and whoto mind was not very powerful. His criti- 
oisln, however, was commonly jnst; what he diought^ 
he iboiight rightly ; and his remarks were recom^ 
mended by his coolness and candour. In him Pope 
had the first experience of a critick without malevo- 
lence, who thought it as much his duty to display 
beautiek as expose faults ; wh6 censured with respect^ 
and priised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little oflTended, 
that he sofught the acquaintance of the writer, who 
li<*ed with him from that time in great fainiliarity, 
attetided him in his last hours, and compiled memo-^ 
tial6 of his conversation. The regard of Pope re- 
commended him to the great and poT^^ecfiil ; and he 
obtained very valuable pteferments in tfie Church. 
^ Not long after, Pope was returning home Irom a 
visit in a friend*s coach, which, in passing a bridge^ v 
was overturned into the water; the windows were 
closed, and being unable to force them open, he wa& 
in danger of immediate deatb> when the postillion 
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snatdied him o«t by breaking the glissj of ^hidt 
4he fragments cut two of his fingers in such a m@Ltt^ 
p^r, that be lost their pse. 

Voltaif^, lyho ^asthett in England, sent hiitt 1 
Lettei* of Consolation. H^ bid been pntertaiaed by 
Pbjte at his table, \?hBre he talked with so ttiuell 
grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven froth then^f^f 
Pope discovered, by a trick, tb^it he Was a Bj)y for 
the Cctoft, iMid never conisictercd him 4» ^ man w«l* 
tfiy of confideiiGe. ^^^ 

Hfe fioon aftferwardB (172^) joiaed with Swift^ WhU 
was then in England^ to publish three yotuinefe bf 
Miscellanies, in which, amongst bther things^ hie ifi^' 
jserted the ^t Meihoirs of a Parish Cterfc," ih ridfeutfe 
of Bilrftet' s importance in hite own History^ ahd a 
f* Debate upon Bl?fck and WW^e Hors^,*' wrt«eh it^- 
all the formalities of a legal process by the assisltode, 
a^ is said, of Mh jl^'orteBCUe, afterwardfe M^t^\t of 
the Rolls.. Before th^ee Mi&cellatMei^ i^ k pref*fecj 
signed by Swilt and Popfe, but appa^fently Writtett 
hy Pope ; in \yhich h^ mabefe a ridi<»ttlon9 and tt>-' 
mantick complaint of the robberies cOinittitt^ iipOn* 
authors by the clandestine setBUre and sale of Ihdf 
papers. He tells in tragick {iti*aiil9, how ^^ the ca-^ 
f binets of the Sick and th6 clofi^tis Of the D^ad have 
^' been broken open and ransacked ;^ as if thO^e vit3»^ 
tettces were often committed for pbpfers of unt^ertaiii 
and accidental Value, ^thich are t*arely provoked by 
real treasures ; as if epigrams and essays wei*e in 
danger where gold and diamonds are safe. A it^at 
hunted for his musk is, according to Pope*s account,' 
but the emblem of a wit winded by booksellers^. 

His conlplaint, however, received some attesta-* 

tion ; for, the same year, the Letters written by him to 
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Mn Cromwell in his youth, were sold by Mrs. 
Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

In these Miscellanies was first published the '* Art 
'* of Sinking in Poetry," which, by such a train of 
consequences as usually passes in literary quarrels^ 
gave in a short time, according to Pope's account, 
occasion to the " Dunciad." " • 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbury's advice in practice ; and ishewed his sati- 
rical powers by publishing the ** Dunciad," one of his 
greatest and most elaborate performances, in which 
he endeavoured to sink into contempt all the writers 
by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
whom he thought unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accused .of ingratitude ; but whose 
real crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
*^ Shakspeare" more happily than himself. This 
satire had the eflfect. which he intended, by blasting 
the characters which it touched. Ralph, who, un- 
necessaril}( interposing in the quarrel, got a place in 
a subsequent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of starving, as the booksellers had no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow ; 
the plan, if not wholly new, was little understood 
by common readers. Many of the allusions required 
illustration ; the names were often expressed only by 
the initial and final letters, and, if they had been 
printed at length, were such as few had known or 
recollected. The subject itself had nothing gene- 
rally interesting, for whom did it concern to know 
that one or another scribbler was a dunce ? If, there- 
fore^ 
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fore, it had been possible for those who were attacked 
to conceal their pain and their resentment^ the 
** Dunciad" might have made its way very slowly 
m the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, in 
his own opinion, to others; and, supposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless re- 
lated by himself, and at which those that hear them 
will only laugh ; for no man sympathises with the 
sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the " Dunciad" is very minutely 
related by Pope himself, in a Dedication which he 
wrote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage. 

'^ I will relate the war of the * Dances' (for so it 
^' has been commonly called), which began in the 
^' year 1727, and ended in 1730.** 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it pro- 
*^ per, for reasons specified in the Preface to their 
^' Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs 
^' as had casually got abroad, there was added to 
'^ them the * Treatise of the Bathos' or the * Art 
** of Sinking in Poetry.' It happened that, in one 
" chapter of this piece, th« several species of bad 
" poets were ranged in classes, to which were pre- 
" fixed almost. all the letters of the alphabet (the 
^^ greatest part of them at random ;) h^t such vms 
^^ the number of poets eminent in that art, that some 
*^ one or other took every letter to himself: all fell 
" into so violent a fury, that, for half a year or 
'^ more^ the comnion newspapers (in most t>f which 
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f^ they had 90Vfi^ proper^, as bein^ hired writeris) 
^ werfi filled with the most abusive felsehoods ancl 
^^ sciirriUti^s they could |K>ssibly devise^ a liberty nor 
^* way to be wondered at in those people^ and ia 
^^ those papers^ that, for many ye^rs during the un- 
^^ cQiitroukd licence of th& press, had aspersed 
^ almost all the great characters of the age ; and 
^^ this with impunity, their own persons and namea. 
f^ being utterly secret and obscure. 

*^ Thici gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had 
^^ now some opportunity of doing good, by detecting 
^^ »nd drawing into light these common enemies of 
'^ mankind ; since to invalidate this universal slan- 
^^der, it sqfiiced to shew what contemptible men 
^^ were the authors of it. He was not without hopes 
^^ that, by manifesting the dulness of those who bad 
^^ only malice to recommend them, either the book- 
^^ sellers would not find their account in employing 
*^ them, or the men thempelves> when discovered, 
*^ wai^t courage to proceed In so unlawful an occupa- 
" ti^n. This it wae that gave birth to the ^Dun- 
^^ jciad 5' md he thought it an happiness, that, by 
^^ the late flood of slander on himself, he had ac- 
^^ quired such a peculiar right over their names as 
^^ wai neeegeary to this design. 

** On the 12th of March, 1729, at St. James's, 
^^ that poem wVs presented to the King and Queen 
" (who bad befofre been pleased to read it) by the 
M right honourable Sir Robert Walpolei and, scwe 
^^ days after, the whole impression was taken and 
^^ dispersed by several nobleniea and persona of die 
^^ fipst distinction*. 
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^^ It 18 ceitainly a true observation^ th^t no people 
^ are so impatient of o^isure as those who zre the 
^ greatest slanderers, which was wonderfully exem- 
^^ plijied on this occasion. On the day the book wa^ 
*^ ivst vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop ; 
^^ intreaties, advices, threats of law and battery, nay 
^f cries of treason, were all employed to hinder the 
** coming out of the ^ Dunciad ;^ on the other side, 
^f the booksellers and hawkers made ad great eflR>rts 
" to procure it. What could a few poor authors do 
^^ against so great a majority as the publick 9 There 
^ was no stoppingjffil^ torrent with the finger ; so out 
" it came. 

" Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The 
^< ^ Dunces,' (for by this name they were called) held 
^ weekly clubs^ to consult of hostilitite against the 
'^ author ; onp wrote a Letter to a great minist^, 
" assuring him Mr. Pope was the greatest/enemy the 
^^ government had : and another bought his image 
^' in clay, to execute him in effigy ; with which sad 
^^ sort of sfitisfaction the^gentlemen were a little com- 
"forted. - 

<^ Some false editions of the book having an owl 
^f in their frontispiece, the true pne, to distinguish it, 
*^ fixed in his stead an ass laden with authors. Then 
" another surreptitious one being printed with the 
" same ass, the i^ew addition in octavo returned for 
" distinction to the owl again. Hence arose a great 
'^ contest of booksellers against booksellers, and ad- 
^^ vertisements against advertisements ; some recom- 
*^ mending the edition of the owl, and others the 
*' edition of the ass; by which names they came tb 
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^* be distinguished, to the great honour ^so of ths i 
^^ gentlemen of the ^ Dunciad'.** 

- Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the ^^ Dunces** with great 
exultation ; and such was his delight in the tumult 
which he had raised, that for awhile his natural sen- 
sibility was suspended, and he read reproaches and 
invectives without emotion, considering them only 
as the necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced 
in having given. 

It cannot Jbowever be concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor : for nobody believes 
that the letters in the '^ Bathos" were placed at ran- 
dom ; and it may be discovered that, when he thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the common vanity^ 
of common men, and triumphs in those distinctions 
which he had affected to despise. He is proud that his 
book was presented to the King and Queen by the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he is proud 
that they had read it before; he is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and persons of 
the first distinction. 

The edition of wjiich he speaks was, I believe, 
that which, by telling in the* text the names, and in 
the notes the characters, of those whom he had sati- 
rised, was made intelligible and diverting. The 
criticks had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader began to'like it with- 
out fear ; those who were strangers to petty literature, 
and therefore unable to decipher initials and blanks, 
had now names and persons brought within their 
view ; and delighted in the visible effect of those 
shafts of malice, which they had hitherto contem- 
plated, as shot into the air. 

Denn'i? 
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Dennis, t)poh the ira»fa provocation tK>w giveti^ 
hita^ temwed the enmity wbidbi had for It time beett 
appeased by mutiial civilities ; and pubiishedreiDarlai, 
which he had till then duppressed, upon tt^ ^^ ^p^ 
*^ of the Lock." Many more grumbled iti secret^ 
iMT vented their resentment in the newspapers by epi- 
grams or invectives* 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet 
with ^^ pious passion/* pretended that his moral cha- 
racter was injured, and for some time dedared his 
resolution to take vaigeance with a cudgel. But 
Pope appeased him, by changing ^^ pious passion" t6 
^^ cordial friendship ;* and by a note, in which he 
vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning im* 
puted to the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for thef 
prize^ expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was re- 
duced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and 
sometimes to apologize; he first endeavours to 
wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a 
blow. 

The ^^ Dunciad," in the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr. Swift : of the notes, part were written 
by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and an apologetical Letter was 
prefixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to have 
been written by Pope. 

After this general war upOn Dulness, he seems to 
hare indulged himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his 
subsequent productions prove that he was not idle. 
He published (173 1) a poem on " Taste,*' in which^ 
lie very partieularly and severely criticises the house, 
the furniture, the gardens, and the entertaanments^ 

VoL.XL I of 
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of Timon, a man of great wealth and little tastef. 
By Timon he was univereally supposed^ and by the 
]^rl of Burlington, to whom the poem is addressed^ 
was privately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; a 
man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and 
show, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who 
had consequently the voice of the publick in his 
favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to 
have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for 
a present of a thousand pounds, and who gained the 
opportunity of insulting. him by the kindness of his 
invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope pub- 
lickly denied ; but, from the reproach which the at- 
tack on a character so amiable brought upon him, 
he tried all itieans of escaping. The name of Cleland 
- was again employed in an apology, by which no man 
was satisfied ; and he was at last reduced to shelter 
his temerity behind dissimulation, and endeavour to 
make that disbelieved which he never had coijfidence 
openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to 
the Duke, which was answered with great magnani- 
mity, as by a man who accepted his excuse without 
believing his professions. He said, that to have ri- 
diculed his taste, or his buildings, had been an in- 
different action in another man ; but that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal kindness that had been exr 
changed between them, it had been less easily ex- 
cused. 

PopCi, in ^Mie of his Letters, complaining of the 
treatment which his poem had fouiui, ^^ owns that 
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^' such criticki^ can: iHtimidate him, nay ailmost per-^ 
** suade him to write no more, y^rhich is' a conapli- 
^^ ment this age deserves." The man who threatens 
the world is' alwilys ridiculous ; for the world can 
easily go on without him, and in a short time will 
cease to miss hiin. I have heard of an idiot, who 
used to revenge hi^ vexations by lying all night 
upon the bridge. " Inhere is nothing/ says Juvenal, 
" that a man will not believe in his own favour.'' 
Pope had been flattered till he thought himself one 
of the moving powers in the system of MtL When 
he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 
round him intreated and implored ; and self-love did 
not suffer him to suspect that they went away and 
•laughed. 

The following year deprited him of Gay, a man 
whom he bad known early, and whom he seemed to 
love with more tenderness than any other of hia lite- 
rary friends* . Pope was now forly-four years oW; an 
age at which the mind begins less easily to admit new. 
confidence ; and the will to grow less flexible *^ and 
when, therefore, the departure of an old friend h 
very acutely felt^ 

In the next year he tost hi^ ulother, not by an un- 
expected death, for she had lasted to the ag« of* 
ninety ^three: but she did not die unlamented The 
filial piety of Pope was in the highest d^ree amiable 
and exemplary; his parents had the happiness of 
hving till he was at the summit of poetical reputa- 
tion, till he was at ease in his fprtune, and without a 
riyal ia his £ime, and found no diUninution of his 
jespect or tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to 
them he was obedient j and whatever was his irrita- 
'^12 bility. 
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bility, to them he was gentle. Life hag, among its 
"soothing and quiet comforts^ few things better to 
give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seeips to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters 
between him and many of his friends, which ialUng 
into the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no 
good hme, were by him printed and sold. This vo- 
lume containing some Letters from noblemen, Pope 
incited a prosecution against him in the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege, and attended himself 
to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll ap- 
peared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence ; 
" He has," said Curll, *^ a knack at versifying, but 
'^ in prose I think myself a match for him.** .When 
the orders of. the House were examined, none of 
^ th^m appeared to have been infringed ; Curll went 
away triumphant ; and Pope was Wt to seek soma 
other remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one ^ening a man in a. 
clergyman's gown, biit with a lawyer*s band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope*s epistolary correspon- 
dence ; that he asked no name,^ and was told lione^ 
but gave the price demanded, and thought him« 
self authorised to use his purchase to his own ad*^ 
vantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction 
it is reasonable to believe, because no falsehood 
was ever detected ; and when, some years afterwards, 
I mentioned it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he de- 
clared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better than 
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any body dad how Curll abtained the cdpies^ be-^ 
te^am another paircel was at the satoe titne sent to 
biinfieff for which n6 price had ever beea demandr 
ed> as he made knowa his^ resolution not to pay a 
porter^ and consequently not to deal with a nameleas 
agent. 

Such care hid been taken to make them |)ublkik, 
that they were setit at once to two booksellers ; to 
Curlly' who was likely to seize them as a prey ; and 
tto Linttot^ who might be expected to give Pope in- 
formatioit of the. seeming injury. Lintbt, I believe^ 
did nothhig: and Corll did what was expecfed. 
That to make them pubhck Wa^ the only purpose' 
may be reasonably supposed, because the mi|»bers^ 
olfered to sale by the private messenger^, shewed that 
hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

. It seems that Pope^ being desirous of pnntihg bis 
I^tters^ and not knowing l^w to do, without impu- 
tation of vanity, what has in this country bieen done 
very rarely, cotitrived an appearance of compulsion ; 
that, when he could complain that his Letters were 
TOtreptitiottsly published, he might decently and de- 
fensively publish (hem himself. 

Pc^'s private correspondence^ thus promulgated, 
filled the nation with praises of his candour, ten- 
derness, and benevdence, the purity of his purpo»e«>' 
and the fidelity of his friendship. There were some 
Inciters which a very good or a very wise man 
would wish suppressed; but, as they had been 
already exposed^ it was impracticabli^ now to retract 
them* 

From 
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From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen Arst 
conceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so 
much zeal did he cultivate the friendship which he 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told his purpose 
of vindicating his own property by a genuine edi- 
tion, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not aoc^ ; but in time 
solicited a subscription for a Quarto volume, which 
appeared (1737), I believe, with suflknent profit. In 
the Prefece he tells, that his Letters were reposited 
in a frifend's library, said to be the Earl of Oxford's, 
and that the copy thence stolen was sentloHbe press. 
The story was doubtless received with diffei^t de- 
grees of credit. It may be suspected that the Preface 
to the Miscellanies was written to prepaiB the pub- 
lick for such an incident; and to streogtheti this 
opinion, James Worsdale, a painter, whow^sem-^ 
ployed in clandestine negotiations, but whofee vera- 
city was very doubtful, declared that he was the mesr, 
senger who carried, by Pope's directioiii the books 
to Curll. ' 

When they were thus published and avowed, as 
they had gelation to recent facts, and persons either 
then living or not yet forgotten, they may be sup7 
. posed to hav^ found readers ; but as the facts were 
minute, and the characters, being either private, or 
literary, ^^ere- little known, or little .regarded, they 
awakened no popular kindness or resentment; the 
IpiooV never becisime much the subject of oonversation ; 
some read it as a contemporary history, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language ; but those 
yrho read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore 
was added by it to fame or envy ; uor do I remem- , 

-hex. 
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ber that it produced either publick prs^is^^ or pub^i 
liek censure. 

It had^ however^ in some degree^ the recom- 
mendation of novelty. Our language had few Let- 
ters, except those, of statesmen. Howel, indeed, 
about a century 3go, published his Letters, which 
are commended by Morhoff) and which alone, of his 
hundred Tolumes, continue his memory. Loyeday's 
Letters .were printed only once; those of Herbert 
land Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips*^ 
[Orinda's] . are equally neglected. And those of 
Walsh seem written as exercises, and were never 
sent to any living mistress or friend. Pope's episto- 
lary excellence had an open field; he. had no Eng- 
lish rival living or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection as connected with 
the other contemporary wits, and certainly suffers no 
disgrace in the comparison ; but it must be remem- 
bered, that he had the power of favouring himself; 
he might have originally h^d pubKcation i^ his mind^ 
and have written with care, or have afterwards se*- 
lected those which he had most happily conceived, 
or most diligently laboured ; and I know not whether 
there does not appear something more studied and 
artificial * in his productions than the rest, except 
one long- Letter- by Bolingbrok^, composed witii 
the skill and industry of a pro&ssed author. It is 
indeed not easy to distinguish affectation from habit ; 
he that has once studioiisly formed a style rarely 
writes afterwards with complete ease. Pope may bq 

♦ These letters were evidently prepared for the press by Pope 
himself. Some of the originals^ lately discoN-ered, will prove this 
Veyond all dispute—in the edition of Pap^> works btely pul^-^ 
)i$h^ by Mr. J^owles. C, 
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Mild f6 wvite always with his veptttalScn in his head ; 
3wift, perhaps^ like a man who remembemdl be was 
writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, Hke one who lets 
thoughts dropirom his pen as they rise into his mind^ 

Before these Letters appeared, he published tiie 
first part of what he persuaded himself to thi|»k a 
system of Ethicks, under the title of an '^ Essay <mi 
^f Man;** which, if his Letter to Swill (of S^t, 14, 
) 725,) be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his consideration, and o( 
which he seems to have desired the success with great 
solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless 
many secret enemies. The " Dunces*' were yet smar^ 
ing with the war; and the superiority which he 
publickly arrogated, disposed the world to wish his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against alt this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to whom th^ 
work is inscribed, were in the first editions carefully 
suppressed ; and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or another, as fevour determined, or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Warburton, 
to every man, except him only who could write it. 
Those who like only when they like the author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
praise at random? which while it is unappropriated 
iBxcites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that were 
trusted with the secret, went about lavishing honours 
pn the newrbofti poet, and hinting that Pope wjs; 
never so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he bad personally oflend* 
ed^ and to those whose opinion the worM coiisiderecl 
^9 decisive, and whom he suspected of envy or ma^ 

Jevolence, 
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Uf^HAmc^ he s^t big Essay* sn^^ffeserA before pul^ 
Hcation^ thut they miglit d^fSestt ttieir own enmity by 
praises^ wbieh ihey could ttdt afiermiitl^ decently 
retract. 

With these precautions, 1733^, was published 
the first part of the ** Essay on Man." There had 
been fQ» some tir/ine a report thttt P^ was b«My upon 
a Sy^t&siidl MopdXtty; but tbia design was^ dot id^ 
covered in the new poem^ which had a f<irm a(ndt^ 
titl^ wilh^i|irbi<^-its readers W«ti9 tma^qvainled* 4ts 
ifeoeption^ was ttot uniform ; some thought i(| a veiy 
imperfect piece, tibiougb not without good line^v 
While the avrtbor was wiknown, some^ as ' witt 
always happen, fa/roured htm as an adiF«nturer,*&md 
some censnsred him as an intruder ; but all tfaougM 
htm above neglect ; the sate increased, and ed^t)«isf 
were multiplied. , ; . > 

' llie subsequent editions ef the first Epistle eith^ 
bited tw«o^ memorabl^e corrections. At first, iki&poet! 
IMi4 his friend 

Expa^te fneely o'er thi^ scene of inan» . ; 
A mighty maze of wc^s wiiiwut a plan: 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

A mighty niase, hit neP withotUa pfan: 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vaia to deseribfl 
pr to trace the mase. 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 

And spite oF pride,- imrf* in iky v^ason^s spite, 
Qi^e truth is clear, wt^atevePHr, is right ; 

Ibut 
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bat having afterwards discovered^ or b^en sh^wn, 
that the ^^ tnith** which subsisted ^* in spite of rea^ 
f^ son" could not be very *^ dear/' he substituted 

And spite of pride^ in, erring reasorCs spite, ' ! 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be 
liable, when it is employed at once upon argument 
and poetry. 

Th^ second and third Epistles were published ; 
and Pope v^as^ I believe, more and more suspected 
of writing them; at last, in 1734^ he avow^ the 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet* 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of the ** Essay on Man** was re- 
ceivjed from Bolingbroke, who is said to havfe ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, as haying adopted and advanced priticiples of 
which he did not perceive the consjequence, and as 
blindly propagating opinions contrary to his ownr 
That those communications had been consolidated 
into a scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from 
prose to verse, has beep reported, but can hardly be 
true. The Essay plainly appears the fabrick of a 
poet ; what Bolingbroke supplied could be only the 
first principles ; the order, illustration, and embel- 
lishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my business to clear from 
obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood; but they were 
not immediately examined ; philosophy and poetry 
have not often the same readers; and the Essay 
abounded in splendid amplifications and sparkling 
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^ntences^ which were read and admired with no 
grqat attention to their ultimate purpose ; its flowery 
caMght the eye, which did not ^ee what the gay 
foliage poncealed, and for a time flourished in the 
sunshine of universal approbation. So little was any 
evil tendency discovered, that, as innocence is un- 
suspicious, inany read it £pr a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was 
first tiimed intp French prose, and afterwards by 
JlesneLinto y^rse* Both translations {ell into the 
)iands of Crousaz, who firsts when he had the ver* 
sion in prose, wrote a general censure, and after* 
wards reprinted Resnel's version, with particular re- 
inarks upon every panigraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland^ f minent 
for his tr^atipe of l^gick, aud his " £xamen,dePyr- 
rhpnisme ;!' and, however little known or regarded 
here, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one 
pf thos0 in \vhich philosophy and t>iety are happily 
imited* He was accustomed to argument and dis- 
quisition, (uid perhaps was grown too desirous of de* 
tecting faults ; but his intentions were always rights 
^is opinions were solid, and his religion pure. 

His incessstnt vigilance for the promotion of pi^ty 
disposed hiin toloo]^ with distrust upon all metaphy- 
sical systems of Theology, and all schemes of vir- 
tue and happiness purely rational ; and therefore it 
was not long before he was persuaded that the po- 
sitions of Pope, s(s they terminated for the most part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away frpm revelation, and to represent the whole 
course of things as a necessaiy concatenation of in- 
^Jissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that i^i many 
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ptesages a religious eye may easily discover exprM- 
$ions not very fav<>urable to morals, or to liberty. 
' About this time Warburton began to make his 
fi^)pearanee in the first ranks of teaming. He wa^ a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imaginaition, nor 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work, he brought 
ft memory fbll fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
.of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoher, and the wit. ' 
But his knowledge was too multifarious to be always 
exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always catK 
tiorw. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, 
which he ^dainied to conceal or mollify ; and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to treat hia 
adversaries with such contemj^ous superiority as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, alid eiicitel 
against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperor's determination, 6derint dummetudnt ; he 
used no aHurementsiof gttttle language, butwishetjt 
to comp^ rather than persuade. 

Hiy sfyle is copious without selection, afndf ftwrcibfe 
without neatness ; he took the words that presented 
thepfiselves; his diction is coarse and impure ; and 
hi* sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, hi the early part of his life, pleased him-^ 
self with the notice of inferior wits, and correspond* 
ed with the enemies of Pope. A Letter* was pro- 

* This letter is ia Mr. Maloi^e's Supplement' to Sh^kspeare. 
?ol. I.p.^23. C. 
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diicec^ when he had perhaps him^lf forg4^*Xen it, in 
which he tells Concanen, " Dryden I ohft^re bor- 
*^ rows for want of leisure, and Pope for Want of 
^ genius ; Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
^ modesty .'• And when Theobald published **Shak- 
^' speare," in opposition to Pope, die best notes were 
Supplied by Warburton, 

But the time was now come when Warburton was 
to change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a de- 
fender in him who had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him 
every artifice of offence, and therefore it may be 
supposed that his union with l\>pe was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy; but surely to think dif- 
ferently, at different times, of poetical merit, may 
be easily allowed. Such opinions are often ad- 
mitted, and dismissed, without nice examination. 
Who is there that has not found reason for chans:- 
ing his mind about questions of greater import- 
ance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons 
of Crousaz, by freeing him from the imputation of 
favouring fatality, or rejecting revelation ; and from 
month to month continued a vindication of the 
*' Essay on Man," in the literary journal of that 
time called '^ The Republick of Letters,'' 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that tlie {positions, of 
which he perceived himself not to know the ftiU 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretati<m be 
made td mean well.- How much he was pleased with 

hia 
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his gratuitous defender^ the following Lettei' evw 
dently shews : 



« I 



SIR5 April 11, 1733i 

" I have just received from Mr. K. two more of 
«f your Letters. It is in the greatest hurry ima- 
^^ ginablethat I write this; but I cannot help thanb- 
" ing you in particular for your third Letter^ which 
'^ is so extremely clear^ short, and full*, that I think 
^^ Mr« Crousaz ought never to have another answer^ 
'^ and deserved not so good an one. I can only say, 
'^ you do him too much honour, and me too much 
-*^ right, so odd as the expression seems ; for you 
*^ have made my system as clear as I ought to have 
*^ done^ and could not. It is indeed the same sys- 
*^ stem as mine, biit illustrated with a ray of your 
^^ own, as they say our natural body is the same still 
^^ when it is glorified. I am sure I like it better than 
** I did before, and so will every man else. I know 
^^ I meant just what you explain ; but I did not ex- 
'^ plain my own meaning so well as you. You un- 
*^ derstand me as well as I do myself; but youex- 
^^ press me better than I could express myself. Pray, 
^^ acpept the Queerest acknowledgements. I cannot 
^^ but wish these Letters were put together in one 
" Book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a 
*^ translation of part at least, or of all of them, into 
"French; but I shall not proceed, a step witliout; 
^* yout consent and opinion, &c/* 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpa- 
tory comment. Pope testified that whatever might 
be the seeming or real import of the principles 
which he had leceived from Bolingbroke, he had 
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not intentionally attacked religion ; and Bolingbroke^ 
if he meant to make him, without his own consent^ 
an instrument of mischief^ found him now engaged^ 
with his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolii^roke concealed from 
Pope his. real opinions. He once discovered them 
to Mr. Hookey who related them again to Pope, 
and was tcld by him that he must have mistaken the 
meaning of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, when 
Pope's uneasiness incited him to desire an explana- 
tion, declared that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn 
his p^pil from him ; and a, little before Pope's death 
they had a dispute, from which they parted with 
mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy 
with his commentator, and amply rewarded his kind-' 
ness and his zeal ; for he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by whose interest he became preacher at 
^ Lincoln's Inn; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him 
his niece and his estate, and by consequence a bi« 
shoprick. When he died, he left him the property 
of his works ; a legacy which may be reasonably 
estimated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the " Essay on Man" appeared 
by his desire of its propagation. Dobson, who had 
gained reputation by his version of Prior's ** Solo- 
^^ mon," was employed by him to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some, time at 
Twickenham ; but he left his work, whatever was 
the r^son, unfinished; and, by Benson's invitation, 
undertook the longer task of " Paradise Lost." Pope 
then desired his friend to find a scholar who should 

turn 
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tarn his Bssay into laim prose ; but no such per« 
(bhnsnoe has ever ^ipeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the Greats with tliat 
reception and respect to which his works entitled 
him» and which he hid not impaired by any private 
misconduct or factious partiality. Thou|;h Boling* 
broke was his fnend, Walpole was not his enemy ; 
but treated him with so mudi consideration as^ at 
his request, to solicit and obtain from tlie French 
Minister an abbey for Mn Southcot, whom he con* 
sidered himself as obliged to reward, by this exer^ 
tion of his interest, for the benefit which he had 
received from his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Rich^ 
mond, Queen Caroline had declared her intention 
to visit him. This may have been only a careless 
effusion, thought on no more : the report of such 
notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and, if 
I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's account. 
Pope,, pretending to decline what was not yet offered^ 
left his house for a time, not, I suppose, for any 
other reason than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, 
who represmits him as *' refiising the visits of a 
* Queen," because he knew that what had never 
been offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed 
to be contained in the " Essay on Man," it was h^s 
iatentioa to write distinct poems upon the different 
duties or conditioni^ of life; one of which is the 
Epistle to Lord Bathurst (1733) on the ^^ Use of 
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' ^' Riches," a pie^e ,on wbieh he declared great la- 
bour to have bepn bestotved*. , - " 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown, 
and some known characters are introduced, - with 
others of which it is difficult to say how far tliey 

. are real or fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the 
Man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, 
after a long and pompous enumeration of his publick 
works and private charities, is said to have diffused 
all those blessings irom Jive hundred a-year. Won- 
ders are willingly told^ and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Kyii was a man of known integrity 
and active benevolence, by whose solicitation the . 
wealthy were persuaded to j>ay contributions to his 
charitable schemes ; this influence he obtained by an 
example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent, of 
his power, and was thus enabled to give more tliau 
he had. .This account Mr. Victor received from 
the minister of the place: and I have. preserved it, 

■that the praise of £|, good man, being made more 
credible, . may be more §olid. Narrations of roman- 
tick and impracticable virtue will be read with won- 
der^ but that which is unattainable is recommended 
in vain ; that good may be endeavoured, it must be 
shewn to be possible. 

This is the only piec^ in which, the author has t* 

.given a hint of his religion,, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning the pope, and by mentioning with 
some indignation tli^ inscription on tlie Monument. 

, : When this poem w^? 'first pi^blishedj the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and 

- Spence. 
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obscure. Pope seems to have written, with no veiy 
distinct idea: for he calls that an ^^ Epistle to 
'^ Bathurst/' in which Bathurst is introduced as 
speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham 
his *^ Characters of Men/' written with close at- 
tention to the operations of the mind and modifi-' 
cations of life. In this poem he has endeavoured to 
establish and exemplify his iavourite theory of the 
ruling Passion, by which he means an original direc- 
tion of desire to some particular object ; an innate 
affection, which gives all action a determinate and 
invariable tendency^ and operates upon the whole 
system of life, either openly, or more secretly by 
the intervention of some accidental or ''subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human 
characters are by no means constant ; men change 
by change of place^ of fortune^ of acquaintance ; he . 
who is at one, time a lover of pleasure, is at another 
a lover of money. Those indeed who attain any ^- 
cellence, commonly spend life in one pursuit; for 
excellence is not often gained upon easier terras,, 
But to the particular species of excellence men are 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominat- 
ing humour, but by the first book which they read, 
som? early conversation which they heard^ or some 
accident which excited ardour and emulation. 

It musl aileast be allowed that this ruling Passion^ 
antecedent to reason and observation, must have ab 
object independent on human contrivance ; for there 
can be no natural desire of artificial good. No. man 

therefore; 
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therefore. can be bom, in the strict acceptation, a 
lover of money ; for he may be bom where money 
does not exist : nor can he be bom, in a moral 
sense, a lover of his country,; for society, politically 
regulated, is a state contradistinguished from a state 
of nature ; and any attention to that coalition of in- 
terests which makes the happiness of a country, is 
possible only to those whom enquiry and reflection 
have enabled to comprehend it 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as &lse ; 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of 
moral predestination, or over-ruling principle which 
cannot be resisted ; he that admits it is prepared to 
comply with every desire that caprice or oppor- 
tunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that he 
submits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
in obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
Passion. 

PopC' has formed his theory with so little skill, 
that, in the examples by which he illustrates and 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
. and habits. 

To the " Characters of Men,'* he added soon af- 
ter, in an Epistle supposed to have been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition has taken 
from her, the *' Characters of Women/ This poem, 
Jivhich was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author's opinion with great success, was neglected 
at its first publication, as the commentator supposes, 
because the public was informed, by an advertise- 
ment, that it contained no character drawn from the 
Life ; an assertion which Pope probably did not ex- 
pect nor wish to have been believed, and jvhich h^ 

K 2 soon 
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soon gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, h^ 
telling them in a note that the work, was imperfect, 
because part of his subject was P^ice too high to be 
yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe 
to display the Dutchess of Marlborough under the 
name oi Atossa ; and her character was inserted with 
no great honour to the writer*s gratitude. 

He* published from time to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, 
generally with his name, and once, as was suspected^ 
without it. What he was upon moral principles 
ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. Of 
these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps 
had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the antients are 
familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to modem 
topicks, by making Horace say of Shakspeare wh?it 
he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and prodigals of our own time, was first 
practised in the reign of Charles the Second by Old- 
ham and Rochester, at least I remember no instances 
lUore antient. It is a kind of middle composition 
between translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, arid 
the parallels lucky. It seems to have been Pope's 
favourite amusement ; for he has carried it ferther 
than any former poet. . 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recom- 
jnended to him by the Buke of Shrewsbury and the 

Earl 
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ISarl of Oxford. They made no great impression on 
the publick. Pope seems to have known their imbe- 
cility, and therefore suppressed them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured 
them when he thought their deficiencies more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which, seems to be 
derived in its first design from Boileau's Address a 
son Esprit, was published in January 173 5, about 
a month before the death of hin> to whom it is in- 
scribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have be^n missed by Arl^uthnot ; a 
man estimable for his learning, amifible for his life, 
apd venerable for his piety, 
. Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
sjcilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, ac- 
quainted with antient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge by a bright and active ima- 
gination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; a 
wit, who^ in the crowd of life, retained and disco- 
vered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the pub- 
lick. He vindicates himself from censures ; and with 
dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindness and respect, 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs 
which had been before printed as a fragment, and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of 
>vhich the last couplet has been twice corrected. It 
was at first, 

Who would not smile if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addisop were he ? 

Then;^ 
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Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a wan there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is. 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Her- 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady ad* 
herent to the Ministry; and^ being offended with a 
contemptuous answer to one of his pamphlets *, had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily 
known : he had written an invective against Pope, 
whom he calls, ^^ Hard as thy heart, and as thy 
^^ birth obscure ;*' and hints that his father was a 
hatter^. To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and 
prose J the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, 
though it was never sent, is printed among his Let- 
ters, but to a cool reader of the present time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were two 
dialogues, named, from the year in which they were 
published, ^^ Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-eight." 
In these poems many are praised, and many reproach^ 
fid. Pope was then entangled in the opposition ; a 
follower of the Prince of Wales, who dined at his 
house, and the friend of many who obstructed and 
ensured the conduct of the Ministers. His political 

* Intituled^ " Sedition and De&mation display^/' 8yo. 1733. R, 

t Among many.MSS. letters^ &c. relating to Pope which I 

have lately aeen^ is a lampoon in the Bible style, of much hut 

mour> but if]?eyeTentj» in wl^ch Pope is ri4i«?Mled as the son of a 

partiality 
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partiality was too plainly shewn ; he forgot the pru- 
dence with which he passed^ in his early years, un- 
iujured and unoffending, through much more vio- 
lent conflicts of faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of 
praising Allen of Bath, he asked his leave to men- 
tion him as a man not illustrious by any merit of his 
ancestors, and called him in his verses " low-born 
*^ Allen/' Men are seldom satisfied with praise in- 
troduced or followed by any mention of defect, 
^Lllen seems not to have taken any pleasure in his epi- 
thet, which was afterwards softened* into *^ humbly- 
'' Allen." 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with. 
One of the Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a 
i?eply to Lyttelton, took an opportunity of repaying^ 
by rq)roaching him with the friendship of a lam;- 
pooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decent 
<y, and against whom he hoped the resentment of 
the Legislature would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, 
was summoned before the Lords for a poem called 
^ Manners,** together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculked 
and escaped ; but Dodsley^s shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, sooa 
dismissed \ and the whole process was probably m^ 
tended irather to intimidate Pope, than to pui^ish 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afl^rwards attempted to join thepatriot 
with the poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. 

*On&luiit from WarburtoiL There b bowever reason to 
tUnli from tke appearance of the house in which Allen was borQ 
at Saint Blaise, t)iat be was QQ^ of a Iotc> but o{ a decayed £unily- ^- 
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That he desisted from his attempts of reformation 
is imputed, by his commentator, to his despair of 
prevailing over the corruption of the time. He was 
not Hkely to have been ever of opinion, that the 
dread of his satire would countervail the love of 
power or of money ; he pleased himself with being 
important and formidable, and gratified sometimes 
his pride; and sometimes his resentment ; till at last 
he began to think he should be more sate, if he were* 
less busy/ 

The " Memoirs of Scriblerds?," published about* 
this time, extend only to the first book of a work 
projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot,* 
who used to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and 
denominated themselves the ^^ St?riblerus Glub.**' 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning 
by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were dispersed ; the design was never cpmpleted ; 
and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as aft event 
very disastrous to polite letters. / 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more 
will not be much lamented ; for the follies which 
the writer ridicules are so little practised, that they 
are not known ; nor can the satire be uhderstood but 
by the learned : he raises phantoms of absurdity, 
and then drives them away. He cures diseases that 
were never felt. 

For this .reason this joint production of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind ; 
it has been little read, or when read has been for- 
gotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or merrier,* 
by remembering it. 

The 
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, The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, 
besides its general resemblance to Don Qqpcote, 
there will be found in it particular imitations of the 
Hi&tory of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied 
him with hints for his travels ; and with thqse the ' 
world might have been contented, though the r^st 
had been suppressed. , , ; * 

Pope had sought for images and senthtients ina 
region not known to have been explored by many 
other of the English writers ; he had consulted ^he 
modern writers of Latin Poetry, a class of authors 
whom Boileau endeavoured to bring into contempt, 
and who are too generally neglected. Pope, how* 
ever, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for the advantages which he might. have 
derived from it. A small selection from the Italiaps^ 
who wrote in Latin, had been pubHshed at Londpn', 
jabout tlie. latter end of the last century, by a;mfin* 
who concealed his name, but whom his Preface ^h^ws 
to have bee.n well qualified for his undertaking. This 
collection Pope amplified by more than half, gcfi^ 
(1740) pubhshed it in two volumi^s, but injurjiouslj 
omitted his predecessor's preface. , To the^e books, 
which had nothing but the mere text, no regard 
was paid ; the authors were still neglected, and the 
editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a 
work, which he considered as subsequent to his 
'^ Essay on Man,'* of whiph he has given this acr 
count to Dr. Swift : , 

* Since discoFered to hav^ been Attcrbury, aftervvords Bishop 
of Rochester.— rSee the Collectioii of that Frelate'9 Epistolary- 
porrespondeuce^ vol. IV. p. 6. N. 
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** March 25, 173^- 
« If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one 
«' of them shall be addressed to you. I have long 
" concerted it, and begun it ; but I would make 
*^ what bears your name as finished as my last work 
^* ought to be, that is to say, mone finished than any 
*^ of the rest. The subject is large, and will divide 
•* into four Epistles, which naturally follow the * Es^ 
^* say on Man ;' viz. 1 . Of the Extent and Limits of 
" human Reason and Science. 2. A View of the 
^« useful and therefore attainable, and of the unuseful 
^^and therefore unattainable. Arts; 3. OftheNa* 
^f ture, Eiids, Application, and Use, of different 
*' Capacities. 4* Of the Use of Learning, of the 
«* Science of the World, and of Wit. It. will con- 
<^ dude with a satire against the Misapplication of all 
^ these, exemplified by Pictures, Characters, and 
« Examples." 

This work in its full extent, being now afHicted 
with an asthma, and finding the powers of life gra- 
dually declining, he had no longer courage to under-r 
take ; but, from the materials which he had provided, 
he added, at Warburtbn's request, another book to 

' the '* Dunciad," of which the design is to ridicule 
such studies as are either hopeless or Ujseless, as either 
pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
is of no use. 

When this bdok was printed (1742) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Qibber ; a man 

' whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could regard 
with ipuch kindness or esteem, though in one of the 
imitations of Horace he has liberally enough praised 
the " Careless Jlusband,** In the *^ IJunciad,* 

amongj 
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^among other wortliless scribblers^ he had mentioned 
Cibber^ who, in his *^ Apolog^^'* complains of the 
great Poet's unkindness as more injurious, " because,'* 
says he, " I never have offended him.*' 

It might have been expected that Pope should 
have been, in some degree, mollified by this submis- 
sive gentleness, but no such consequence appeared. 
Though he condescended to commend Gibber once, 
he mentioned him afterwards contemptuously in one. 
of his satires, and again in his Epistle to Arbuthnot ; 
and in the fourth book of, the " Dunciad" attacked 
him with acrimony, to which the provocation is' not 
easily discoverable. Perhaps he imagined that, in 
ridiculing the Laureat, he satirized those by whom 
the laurel had been given, and gratified that ambi- 
tious petulence with which he afiected tp insult the 
great/ 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer 
any patience. He had confidence enough in his own 
powers to believe that he could disturb the quiet of 
his adversary, and doubtless did not want instigators, 
who without any care about the victory, desired to 
amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which h^ de- 
clares hvB resolution from that time never to bear 
another blow without returning it, and to tire out his 
adversary by perseverance, if he cannot conquer him 
by strength. 

ITie incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause. After the 
*^ Three Hours after Marriage" had been driven off 
the stage, by the offence which tjie mummy and 
crocodile gave the audience, while the exj^lbded 
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scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearsal ; and, as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by the nsention of 
any recent theatrical transactions, he said, that he 
once thought to have introduced his lovers disguised 
in a Mummy^ and a Crocodile. ^^ This," says he,. 
^* was received with loud claps, which indicated 
*^ contempt of the play." jPope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, attacked 
him, as he says, with all the virulence of a " Wit 
'* out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he 
** would take no other notice of what was said by so 
'^ particular a man, than to declare, that, as often 
" as he played that part, he would repeat the same 
" provocation." 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of, 
the authors of the play which he so zealously de- 
fended ; and adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour 
at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of . 
thought or language, and; if suffered to remain with- 
out notice, would have been very soon forgotten. 
Pope h?id r^ow been enough acquainted \yith human 
life to know, if his passion had npt been too power- 
ful for his understanding, that from a contention 
like his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but 
diversion, which is given at the expence of the 
higher character. When Cibber lampooned Pope, 
curiosity yyas excited ; what Pope would say of Cibber • 
* nobody enquired, but in hope that Pope's asperity 
might betray l^is pain and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 
flutter and die, without confessing that it stung him; 

The 
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The dishonour of being shewn as Gibber's antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Gibber 
had nothing to lose ; when Pope had exhausted all 
his malignity upon him, he would rise in the esteem 
both of his friends and his eneniies. Silence only 
could have, made him despicable ;. the blow whi^h did 
not appear to be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved 
to tell the whole English world that he was at war 
with Gibber ; and, to shew.tliat he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no common ven- 
geance; he published a new edition of the " Duh- 
'^ ciad *," in which he degraded Theobald from his 
painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Gibber in his 
stead. Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite 
characters, and Pope was unwilling to lose what he 
had already written ; he has therefore depraved his 
poem by giving to Gibber the old books, the old pe- 
dantry, and the sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending for the prize among the booksellers. Osborne 
was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace but that of poverty. He told me, 
when he was doing that which raised Pope's resent- 
ment, that he should be put into the " Dunciad;" 
but he had the fate of " Gassandra." I gave no 
credit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accom- 
jplished. The shafts of satire were directed equally 
in vain against Gibber and Osborne ; being repelled 
by the impenetrable impudence of one and deadened 
by the impassive dulness of the other. Pope con- 

* In 1743. 
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iessed bis own pain by his ai^er; bat he gave iu> 
pain to those who had provoked him. He was able 
to hurt nohe but himself; by transferring the same 
ridicale from one to another^ he reduced himself to 
the insignificance of his own magpie^ who from his 
cage calls cuckold at a venture. 

Cibber^ according to his engagement^ repaid the 
^ Dunciad^ with another pamphlet *, which. Pope 
said, ^^ would be as good as a dose of hartshem to 
" him ;" but his tongue and his heart were at vari- 
ance. I have heard Mr. Richardson relate, that he 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one 
of Cibba-'s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who said, " These things are my diversion." They 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw his features 
writhing with angubh ; and young Richardson said 
to his father when they returned, that he hoped to 
be preserved from such diversion as had been that 
day the lot of Pope, 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppres- 
sive, and his vital powers gradually declining, he no 
longer strained his faculties with any original compo- 
sition, nor proposed any other employment for his 
remaining life Ihan the revisal and correction of his 
former works ; in which he received advice and as- 
sistance from Warburton, whom he appears to have 
trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without 
much loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus tlie 
Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, 
established a colony in Britain. The subject therefore 
was of the fabulous age; the actors were a race upon 
whom imagination had been exhausted, and atten- 

* In 1744.. 
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tion wearied^ and to i;^h^i| the mind will not easily 
:be recalled^ when it is invited in blank verse, whiciv 
Pope had adopted with great impradence, aildv 1 
think, without due consideration of the nature of ;oi|r 
language. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved 
by RuiThead ; by which it appears, that Pog^i^irf^ 
thoughtless enough to model the names of liis heroe» 
with terminations not consistent with ihe time or 
country in which he places them. 

He lingered through the next y^r ; but perceived 
himself, as he expresses it, " going down the hiiU** 
He had for at least five years been afflicted with aa 
asthma, and other disorders, whicl> bis physicians 
were unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life 
he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
promises, and free censures of the- common pra<jtJce 
of physick, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of the water by tincture of jalaps 
but confessed that his belly did not subside. Thom- 
son bad many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to 
dismiss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation, as he was one day sitting in the air widi 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he saw his 
favourite Martha Biount at the bottom of the tern^ce, 
and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbrok^ not liking his errand, crossed his leg^ 
and^sat still ; but Lord Marchmont, who Was youn- 
ger and less captious, waited on the lady, who, 
when he came to her, asked, " What, is hf no4 
^^ dead yet ?" She is said to have neglected him, 
with shameful unkindjiess, ip the latter time of his 

decay ; 
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decay ; yet, of the little which he had to leave she 
had a very great part. Their acquaiiitaTice began 
early ; the life of each was pictured on the other's 
mind ; their conversation therefore was endearing, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions. Perhaps he conslidered her un- 
willingness to approach the chamber of sickness as 
female weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 
or, though he was oflfended by her inattention, might 
yet consider her merit as overbalancing her fault; 
and, if he had suffered his heart to be alienated from 
her, he could have found nothing that might fill her 
place; he could have only shrunk within himself ; it 
was too late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching * ; on 
the sixth, he was all day delirious, which^ he men- 
tioned four days afterwards as a suflicient humilia- 
tion of the vanity of man ; he afterwards complained 
of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false co- 
lours, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, ask- 
ed* what arm it was that came out from the wall. 
He said that his greatest inconvenience was inability 
to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state 
of helpless decay ; and being told by Spence, that 
Pope, at the intermission of his dehriousness, was 
always saying something kind either of his present or 
absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to have 
survived his understanding, answered, " It has so. 

• And added, " I never in my life knew a man that 

• *^ had so tender a heart for his particular friends, or 
^^ more general friendship for mankindr'' At another 

* Spence. . . 

time 
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time he said, '^ t have known Pope these thirty years, 
** and value myself more in his frieiidship than'*— 
His grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state. Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a priest should not be called ; he an^ 
swered, ^^ I do not think it is essential, but it will be 
^^ very right; and I thank you for putting me in 
^^ mind of it.** ^ 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, ^^ There is nothing that is 
** meritorious but virtue and friendship, and indeed 
^^ friendship itself is only a part of virtue.'' 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of 
May, 1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not 
' discern the exact time of his expiration. He was bu- 
ried at Twickenham, near his father an4 mother, 
where a monufeient has been erected to him by his 
comiAcntator, the Bisho]^ of Gloucester, 

He left' the cire of his papers to his executors ; 
first to*LoM BblingbVoke*, and, if he should not be 
living, to the Eiirl of ISf archmont ; undoubtedly ex- 
pecting them to be proud of the trust, and eager to ex- 
tend his fame. But let no man dream of influence 
beyond his life. After adecent time, Dodsley the book- 
seller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and 
was told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; 
and, whatever was the reason, the world has been dis- 
appointed of what was " reserved for the next age.'* 

%-'■'■' 

. * This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Bolingbrok# 

was liot an executoi* : Pope's papers were left to him specificallyi 
m, in case of his deaths to Lord Marchmont. C. 
VoL,XI. L He 
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He bst, indeed^ the fevour of B^lingbroke by a 
Vind of posthumous ofience. The political pam^ 
phlet called " The Patriot Kipg** had been put intp 
his h^inds that he might procure the impression pf a 
very few copies, to be distributed, according to th^ 
author's direction, among his friepdsi and Pope as- 
sured him that no more had been printed than wer^ 
allowed; but, soon after his death> the printer 
brought and resigned a qomplete edition of fifteen 
hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him tp 
print, and retain in secret. He kept, as was ob~ 
servedi his engagement to Pope, better than Pope had 
kept it to his friend; and nothing was known of 
the transaction, till, upon the death of bis employer, 
he thoi^ht himself obliged to deliver the boo^s to 
the right owner, who, with great indignation, mad^ 
a fire in his yard, and delivered the whole impression 
to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing bad been done which was not 
naturally dictated byTes^ntment pf violated faith j 
resentment more acrimonious, as the violator had 
been more loved or more trusted* But here the an^ 
ger might have'stopped ; the injury. was private, and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his 
thirst of vengeance excited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
struggles ; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale to th^ publick with all its 
aggravations. Wairburton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper for him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not inijeed to vindicate the action, for breach, 
of trust has always something criminal, but to exte- 
nuate 
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nuate it by an apology. Having advanced what 
cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more 
or less excusable by the motives that produce it, he 
enquires what evil purpose could have induced Pope 
to break his promise. He cpuld not delight his vanity 
by usurping the work, which, though not sold in 
shops, Imd been shewn to a number more than suffi- 
i cient to preserve the author's claim ; he could not 
gratify his avarice, for he could not sell his plunder 
till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, if the 
copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeated> 
and if left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appear*- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preseirve, even without 
its author's approbation. To this apology an answer 
was written in " A Letter to the most impudent 
" Man living." 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory 
by the petulant and contemptuous mention made iia 
his will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment of 
his benefactions: Mrs. Blount, as the known friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the house 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such ia- 
decent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen 
in a state of irreconcileable dislike, and the door 
was for ever barred against her. This exclusion she 
resented with so much bitterness as to refuse any 
legacy from Pope, unless he left the world with a 
disavowal of obligation to Allen. Having been long 
under her dominion, now tottering in the deqline of 
life, and unable to resist the violence of her temper^ 
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or perhaps, with the prejudice of ^ Icrver, petsoaded 
that she had suQered iitipfdper treatment, he com- 
plied with her demand, and polluted his will with 
female resentment. Allen accepted the legacy, which 
he gave to the hospital at Bath, observing that Pope 
was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 150/. 
he had put a cipher more, he had come nearer to the^ 
truth *. . » 

* This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen 
is not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to hs?e 
made it. The particulars communicated to him concerning it 
he was too indolent to commit to writing -, the business of this 
note is to supply his omissions. 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included,' Mr. 
Pope made a visit to Mr. Allen at Prior-park, and having occasion * 
to go to Bristol for a few dajs, left Mrs. Blount behind him. In 
hiis absence Mrs. Blount, who was of the Romish persuasion, so- 
nified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel at Bath, and de- 
sired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the purpose ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety 
of having his carriage seen at the door of a place of worship, to 
which as a magistrate he was at least restrained from giving a 
sanction, and might be required to suppress, and therefore desired 
to be excused. Mrs. Blount resented this refusal, and told Pope. 
of it at his return, and so infected him with her rage that they 
both left the house abrubtly f . 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in his relation 
of Pope's love of painting, which differs much from the informa<* 
lion I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterton, certainly 
copied from Kneller by Pope J, Lord Mainsfield once shewed me 
at Kenwood-house, adding, that it was the only one he ever 
finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an obstruction to 
his use of the pencil. H. 

t This is altog^ether wron^. Pope kept up his friendship wKh Mr. Allen 
to the last, as appears by his letters, and Mrs. Blount remained in Mr. 
Allen's house some time after the coolness, took place between her aiid 
Mrs. Allen. Allen's conversation with Pope on this subject, and his letters 
to Mrs. Blount, all whose qukrrels he was obliged to share, will appear 
in Mr. Bowles's editioa of Pope's Works now in the pr jss. C. 
• t See p, 74. 
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• THE person of Pope is well known not to ha^^j 
Been formed by the nicest .model. . He has^ in his; 
account of the " Little Club," compared' himself 
to a spider, and by another is described;a^, prptube- 
iiant; behind and before. He is said to .have been 
beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and wea,k ; and, as. bodies of a-ten^. 
dex frame are easily distorted, hig defprmity was pro- 
bably in part the efiect of his application. His sta* 
ture was so low, that, to;bring him to a level with, 
common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. 
But his face was not displeasing, and his ey^s wer^ 
animated and vivid. > i 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his 
vitgtl functions were so much disordered, that his life 
was a ** long disease." His most frequent assailment 
was the headach, which he used to Relieve by inhal- 
ing the steam of coffee, which he very frequently re-t 
quired^ > 

.' Most of what can be told concerning his; petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a .female do-! 
mestick of the Earl of Oxford,, who knew him per-: 
haps after the middle of life. He was then so weak 
as o stand in perpetual lieed of female attendance ; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of 
for doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was in- 
vested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being scarcely 
able to Ijold himself erect till they were laced, and 
he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was 
contracted. His legs were >q slepder, that he erxr 
; large4 
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larged their bulk with three pair of stockings^ which 
were drawn on and off by the niaid ; for he was not 
able to dress or undress himself^ and neither went to 
bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it 
veiy (Jifficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used 
' to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in 
a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony viras black, with 
a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
sickness required, hpd taught him all the unpleasing 
and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
expected that every thing should give way to his ease 
pr humour ; as a child, whose parents will not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery, 

Cest que Venfant toujours est hommej 
CTeSft que Vhomme est toujours enfant. 

When he wanted to sleep he ^^ nodded in company ;'" 
«nd once slumbered at his own table while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendship gave procured 
him many invitations ; but he was a very trouble*- 
f^ome inmate. He brought no servant, and had so 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was scarcely 
jible to supply them. Wherever he was, he left no 
room for another, because he exacted the attention, 
and employed the activity, of the whole family, 
His errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen in time avoided anci neglected him ; and the 
Earl of Oxford dischs^rged some of the servants for 
their resolute refusal of his messages. The maids^ 
^hen they h^d neglected their business, alleged that 

they 
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they had been employed by Mt. Pop€f, One of his 
constant demands wds o^ coffee in the nighty and to 
the woman that waited on him in his chamber he wai 
vefy burtheiisome : but he was careful to recompense 
her want of steep ; and Lord Oxford's servant de- 
clared, that in the hoUse where her business was to 
itnstver his callji she wouW not ask for wagea. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, 
iufTering much pain, think themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they can snatch, tie was too indul-* 
gent t6 his appetite : he loved meat highly seasoned 
tad of strong taste ; and, at the intervals of the table, 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If 
he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress 
his stomach with repletion ; and though he seemed 
Angry when a dram was oflfered him, did not forbear 
to drink it. His friends, whoknew the avenues to 
his heart, pampered him with presents of luxury, 
which he did not suffer to stand n^tected. The 
death ot great men is not always proportioned to the 
lustre of tfieir hves- Hannibal, says Juvenal, didb 
x^t perish by the javelin or the sword ; the slaughters 
of Cannae were revenged by a ring. The death of 
P^pe was imputed by some of his friends to a silver 
saucepan, in which it was his delight to heat jpotted 
fekmpreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that 
his sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily 
concluded, when it is remembered that a confor- 
mation so irr^ular lasted six and fifty year*, not- 
withstanding such pertinacious diligence of study 
find meditation. 
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In all bis intercourse with mmkind, he bad great 
delight in artifice, and endjsavouretd to attain all his 
purposes by indiriect and unsuspected methods. 
** He hardly drank tea without a stratagem." If, at the 
house of his friends, he wanted any accommodation, 
be was not wilUng to ask for it in plain terms, but 
would mentipn it remotely as somethiiiig convenient; 
though, when it was procured, he soon made it ap- 
ppar for whose sake it had been recommended. Thus 
he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady 
Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, that 
^^ he. played the politician about cabbage and tur-r 
*' nips." His unjustifiable impression of the " Patriot 
*^ King,'' as it can be imputed to no particular moh 
tive, must have proceeded from his general habit of 
secrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportunity of 
a sly trick, and pleased himsdf with the thpqght qf 
outwitting Bolingbroke. , . , 

. Ji^ familiar or convivial conversation, \t does not 
jppear tha|: lie excelled. He may be said U> have re-: 
sembled Dryden^ a^ being not one that was distin- 
guished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that so near hi? time, so much should be known 
of what he has written, and so little of what he has, 
said : traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, 
' npi; sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed 
or solid, either wise or merry. One apophthegm 
only stands upon record. Whep an objection, raised 
against his inscription for Shakspeare, was defended 
by the authority of " Patrick," he replied — '' hor^ 
ff resco referens"— that " he would allow the pub- 
tl 
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*^ lisher of a Dictioniary'to know flie meaiiing of a 
f^ ilingle word, but not of two words put together.'*; • 
He was fretful and easily displeased, andiSiHtrwed 
himself to be capriciously resentful. He would some- 
times leave Lord Oxford silently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
messages than the footmen were willing to carryi The 
table was indeed infested by Lady Mary Wortley; 
whq was the iiiend of Lady Oxford, and.who, know- 
ing his peevishness, could by no int'reaties be re- 
strained,' ftom contradicting him, till : their dispute^ 
were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the 
other quitted the house. . . . . > 

He sometimes condescended to be; jocidar with: 
servants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either 
of others or his-'own, was he ever seen excited to 
laughter. ^,../ 

- ,Of his domestick chiaracter, frugality was ^ part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to» 
be dependent, he determined not to be in want, and 
therefpre wisely and magnanimously rejected all temp- 
tations to expence • unsuitable to his fortune. This 
general careVmust be universally approved; but it 
sometimes appeared in petty artifices of parsimony,- 
such as the practice of. writing his compositions on* 
the back of letters, as may be seen in the remaining; 
copy of the " llia'd," by which perhaps in five years 
five shillings wer^ jsaved ; or in a niggatdly reception: 
of his friends, and scantiness of entertainment, as, 
vii^hen he had two guests in his house, he would set 
at supper a single pint upon the table ; and, having.' 
himself taken two small glasses, would retire ; and , 
pay, " Gentleman, I leave you to your wine." Yet 

/ . he 
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he tells bis friends, that ^^ he has a heart for ally a 
^^ house for all, and^ whatever they may think^ a 
^ fortune for all/ 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner^ 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such performances require. That thia 
magnificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
prudence with which he conducted his affairs would 
not permit; for his revenue, certain and casual^ 
amounted only to about eight hundred ponnds a 
year, of which however he declares himself able to 
assign one hundred to charity*. 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from publick 
approbation, was very honourably obtained^ his ima- 
gination seems to have been too fuU^ it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by hia 
wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of hi» 
money. In his Letters, and in his poems, his gar- 
den and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or 
some hints of his opulence, ar^ always to be found. 
The great topick of his ridicule is poverty; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He seems to be of an opinion not 
very uncommon in the world, that to want money ia 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enumerating the men of 

* Part of it arose from an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
jeaXi which he had purchased either of the late Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire^ or the Dutchess his mother, and which was charged 
on some estate of that femily. [See p. 83.] The deed by whic-h it 
was granted was some years in my custody. I^. 

higlx 
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high rank with whom he was acquainted, and whose 
notice he loudly proclaims not to have been obtained 
by any practices of meanness or servility ; a boast 
which was never denied to be true, and to which 
very few poets have ever aspired. Pope never set his 
genius to sale, he iiever flattered those whom he did 
riot love, or praised those whom he did not esteem* 
Savage however remarked, that he began a little tp 
relax his dignity when he wrote a distich for his^ 
** Highnesses dog." 

His admiration of the Great seems tohave increased 
in the advance of life. He passed over- peers and 
statesmen to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a 
magnanimity of which the praise had been complete, 
had his friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why 
he was chosen for so great an honour, it is not now 
possible to know ; there is no trace in literary history 
of any particular intimacy between them. The name 
of Congreve appears in the Letters among those of 
bis other friends, but without any observable distinc* 
tion or consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to 
annex names dignified with titles, but was not very 
happy in his choice: for, except Lord Bathurst, 
none of his noble friends were such as that a good 
man would wish to have his intimacy, with them 
known to posterity; he can derive little honour 
from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or BoHng- 
broke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate b^ made 
fipom his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
easily be formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and 
unclouded effulgence of general benevolence and 

particular 
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particular fondness. There is nothing but liberality^' 
gratitude^ constancy^ and tenderness. It has been 
so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their Letters, 
and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart 
open before him. But the truth is, that such were 
the simple friendships of the ^' Golden Age," and 
are now the friendships only of children. Very few 
can boast of hearts which they dare lay open to them- 
selves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed,' 
they do not shun a distinct and continued view ; and, 
certainly, what we hide from ourselves we do not 
shew to our friends. There is, indeed, no transac- 
tion which offers stronger temptations to fallacy and 
sophistication than epistolary intercourse. In the 
eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the 
mind often burst out before they are considered ; in 
the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect ; but a friendly Letter is a calm and^ 
deliberate performance in the cool of leisure, in the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down to 
depreciate by design his own charaC|ter. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he desires, 
to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world there 
is less constraint ; the author is not confronted with 
his reader, and takes his chance of approbation, 
among the different dispositions of mankind ; but 
a Letter is addressed to a single mind, of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known ; and must 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by for- 
bearing^ to oppose them. 
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To charge those favourable representations, which 
men give of their own minds with the guilt of hy- 
pocritical falsehood, would shew more severity than: 
knowledge. . The writer commonly believes himself. 
Almost every man's thoughts, while they are ge- 
neral, are right ; and most hearts are pure while 
temptation is away. It is easy to awaken gene- 
rous sentiments in privacy ; to despise death when 
there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are 
formed, they are felt; and self-love does not suspect 
the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely m 
. compositions, they seemed to be premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to write, because there 
is something which the mind wishes to discharge ; 
and another, to solicit the imagination, because 
ceremony or vanity require something to be written. 
Pope confesses his early Letters to be vitiated with 
affectation and ambitioh : to know whether he dis- 
entangled himself from these perverters of epistolary * 
integrity, his book and his life must be set in com- 
parison. 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his 
own ^etry. For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commendation ; and in this he was cer- 
tainly not sincere, for his high value of himself was 
sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be proud 
but of his poetry ? He writes, he says, when ^' he 
" has just nothing else to do ;" yet Swift complains 
that he was never at leisure for conversation, because 
he had " always some poetical scheme in his head." 
It was punctually required that his writing box 
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should be set upon his bed before he roae; and 
Lord Oxford's domestick related, that, in the; dreadr 
ful winter of forty, she was called from her bed by 
him four times in« one night, to supply him with 
paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and oriticisoi^ 
thoujgh it was observed by all who knew him that 
every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his ex- 
treme irritability laid him open to perpetual vex* 
ation ; but he wished to despise his criticks, and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Ci^urtpaid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
** he never sees Courts." Yet a little regard shewn 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy ;. 
and he had not much to say when he was asked by 
his Royal Highness, " How he could love a Prince 
" while he disliked Kings ?" 

He very frequently professes contempt of the 
world, and represents himself as looking on fMn^ 
kind, sometimes with gay indifference, as on emmets 
of a hillock, below his serious attention ; and some- 
times with gloomy indignation, as on monsters more 
worthy of hatred than of pity. These were disposi- 
tions apparently counterfeited. How could he despise 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose appro- 
bation his esteem of himself was superstructed? Why 
should he hate those to whose favour he owed his 
honour and his ease ? Of things that terminate in 
human life, the world is the proper judge ; to despise 
its sentence, if it were'possible, is not just ; and if it 
were just, is jiot possible. Pope was far enough from 

this 
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this umea^onitble temper : he was sufficiently affM 
to Fame, md his fault was, that he pretended to 
.i^Iect it. His levity and his sullenness were only 
in hiis Letters; he passed through common life, 
m^metimes vexed^ and sometinies pleased^ with the 
patural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the Great is too often repeated to 
be real; no n^n thinks much of that which he 
despises ; and as falsehood is always in danger of 
inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another time 
that ha lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often 
in his niind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the PostHoflice should know his secrets ; he ha« 
many enemies ; he considers htmielf as surrounded by 
universal jealousy : ^^ after many deaths, and many 
^ dispersions, two or three of us,*' «ay« he, " may 
^^ still be brought together, noi to j^t, but to divert 
*^ ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases :" and 
they can live together, anil " shew what friends wits 
^^ m^y be, in spite of all the fools in the world-** 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did not 
kaow his hand ; he certainly had no more enemies 
than a publick character like his inevitably excites; 
and with what degree of friendship the wits might 
live, very few were so much fools as ever to en^- 
quire. 

Some part of this pretended discont^n^ he learhed 
from Swift, and expresses it, I think, most frequently 
i|i bi^ correspondence with him. Swift's resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere; Pope's wastlie 
mere mimickry of his friend, a fictitious part which 
he began to play before it became him. When he 

wa» 
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was only twenty-five years old, he related that ** A^ 
*^ glut of study and retirement bad thrown him oil 
*^ the world " and that there was danger lest '^ a glut 
^' of the world should throw him. back upon study 
" and retirement/' To this Swift answered with 
great propriety, that Pope had not yet acted or suf* 
fered enough ill the world to have become weary of 
it. And, indeed, it must have been some very 
powerful reason that can drive 'back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
such narrowness of mind, as makes them insensible 
of any excellence that has not some affinity with their 
own, and confines their esteem and approbation to 
so small a number, that whoever should form his 
opinion of the age from their represerrfitioh, would 
suppose, them to have lived amidst 'ignorance and 
Ijarbarity, unable to find among their contemporaries 
either virtue or intelligence, and persecuted by those 
that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro- 
fesses contempt of feme, when he speaks of riches 
and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
negligent indiflference, he certainly does not express 
his habitual and settled sentiments, but either wil- 
fully disguises his own character, or, what. is more 
likely, invests himself with temporary qualities, and 
sallies out in the colours of the present moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted 
strongly upon his mind ; and, if he diflfered from 
others, it was not by carelessness ; he was irritable? 
artid resentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had 
first made ridiculous, and tlien hated for being angry, • 
* ^ continued 
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isbiitiniiedl too long. Of hits vaia debine to mab&B<^nt- 
tejr coiitemptible^ I ni?ver he^t*d ttiy teLdbqbate rea- 
:6on. He wias tometime^ wanton in his attacks ; and, 
•faefot-e Chandod^ Lady Wortteyy an(i Hill^ was mean 

The virtaes'which sitem to havtg had most <if hi| 
affectifonwemliberiritty^and fiddity of friefiddhip^ in 
which it does not appear that he was other than he 
dekribeis'hims^l^ His fottune did hot suffer his cha- 
rily to be ^p^iindtd and cons^^icubus ; but he assisted 
dDodttiey with a htindrigd potltid^, that he might open 
a shop i tfnrf) of the suteeripticm of fc^ty pounds a 
year that he raised fei^ Savage, t^renty were paid by 
himffillf. He was adidused of loving money ; but his 
lore Was eagerness td gain^ not solicitude tb keep it/ 
" In the duties of friendship he was zealous and con- 
stant ; his early maturity of niind comtnoitly United 
hitn with men ddef than himself, and tHeteforei 
without dttainihg any coilsidefuWe leHgth Of life, he 
iaW many companions of his yoUth siuk itito the 
^ve; but it does not appeslr thsft he lost a singld 
friend by coldness Qi- bjr iiljury ; those who loved 
him once, continued their kindness. Hi^ ungrateful 
mention of Allen in his will, Was the effect of his 
adherence to One whom be had known mUch longet-y 
and wbdm he natui^ally loved with greater fohd* 
jittas. His violation ' of the trust reposed in him 
by Bolingbroke, could have no motive inconsistent 
with the warmest affection y he either thought the 
action so near to indifferent that he fo/gbt it^ or 
sd laudable that he expedted his friend to ap- 
prove it. . :- : : . . 

V<Jli/XL M It 
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It was reported, with such confidence as almost to 
enforce belief, ihat in the papers entrusted to his 
executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, 
which he had prepared as an instrument of yen* 
geance, to be used if any provocation should be ever 
given. About this I enquireil of the Earl of March- 
mont, who assured me that no such piece was among 
his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his correspcm* 
denoe with Radne he professes himself a sincere ad- 
herent. That he was not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life« is known by many idle and indecent 
applications of sentences taken from the Scriptures ; 
a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profaneness, and a witty mdn disdains for its easi- 
ness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has 
been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief 
of Revelation. The positions which he transmitted 
from Bolingbroke he seems pot to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made 
them orthodox. 

A man of such leaked superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delinquen- 
cies observed and aggravated ; those who could no^ 
4«ny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find 
^t he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
advantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
He certainly was, in his early life, a man of great 
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literary curiosity; and, when he wrote His ^^ Essay 
*^ on Criticism/' hacj, for his age, k very wide ac- 
quaintance with books. When he entered into the 
living wprld, it seems to have haj^ned to him as 
to many others^ that he was leiss attentive to dead 
masters ; he studied in the academy of Paracelsus^ 
and made the universe his favourite volume. He 
gathered his notions fresh from reality, not from the 
<3opies of authors, but the originals of nature. Yet 
there is no reason to believe that literature ever lost 
his esteem; he always professed to love reading; 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his ho^se trans* 
lating li[i» ^^ Essay on Man," when I asked him what 
learning he found him to possess, answered, ^^ More 
*^ than I e^cpected.*' His frequent references to 
history, his allusions to various kinds of knowledge, 
Bsad his images selected from art and nature, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the 
modes of life, shew an intelligaiQe perpetually on the 
wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent, eager ta 
pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to, which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and 
which, though he Hevfer found an opportunity 
- .to gratify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
clined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and 
fundamental principle was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of qonsonance and propriety.. 
He saw immediately^ of his own conceptions, what 
wa^ to be chosen, and what to be rejected ; and, in 
the works of others, what was to be sbunn^, and, 
what was to be copied^ 

M8 But 
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But good sense alone is a seckte and quteMeut qua- 
lity^ which managee its possessions well, but does not 
increase them ; it collects few materials for its own 
operatiom, and preserves safety, but never gains su- 
pi^m^y. Pope had likewise genius ; a mind active^ 
^mbitioos, and adventurous, always investigating, 
always aspiring; in its widest searches still longing 
to go forward, in its highest flights still wishing to 
be higher; always ipiagining something greater 
than it knows, alM^ys endeavouring more than it 
can do. 

To assist these powiers, he is safd to have had great 
strengdi and exaotness of memory. That which he 
had heard or read ivas not easily^ Idst ; and he had 
hefom him n6t oply wh4t his own meditatiohs 
suggested, but what he hcid found in oth^r wri-^ 
ten that might ^be aoCCttnmddated to his present 
putpdse. ' i » . > 

. These benefltsqf natui^e he improved by incessant 
and xipwearied diligence ; he had recourse to «very 
source of intelligence, and lost no opportunity of 
information ; he consulted the living as well as the 
dead; he read his demposttions^to his friends, and 
was never oontent with mediocrity, when excellence 
could be attained. He considered poetry as the bu* 
^iness of his life; and, however he might seem to 
lament his occupation, he followed it with constancy ; ' 
to make verses was his fipst labour, wd to mend 
them was his last 

. From his ia^taition to poetry he \vas neter diverted. 
If conversation pffered any thing that could be im- 
proved? he committed it to paper ; if a thought^ or 
perhaps an expression more happy than was common^ 
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tose to bis mind, he wascarafol to write it; anith 
dependent distieh V9tts preserved for to opfpoptumty 
of insertion ; and some little fragmeiifts have been 
found containing lines^ or parts ^ lines^ to be 
wrought npon at some otlaer^time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is their plea- 
sure : he was never dievated to neglig^^nce^ nev Weah 
ried to impatience ; he never passed a faiiH inmiileRdi- 
ed by indifierence^ nor quitted it by despair* He la- 
boured his works first to gain rqputatton^ wid after- 
wards to keep it. 

' Of composition there aredifierent methods^ S^me 
employ at onoe memory and invaitiofi> 9xA, vnih 
little intermediate use of the 'pen, form and polish 
large masses by continued meditation, and write their 
productions only when, in their own* opinion, they 
hare completed them. It is rela^ of ViipJ^ thalt 
his custom was to pour out a great number of terses 
in the morning, and pass the day in retrenching, exu* 
berances, and correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Pope, as may be collected from h^ translation^ 
was to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify^ and refine 
them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he en^ 
celled every other writer in poetical prudence : he 
wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
hazards. lie used almost always the same fabriek of 
verse; and, indeed, hy those few essays which he made 
x>f any other, he did not enlarge his reputation. Of this 
uniformity the certain consequence was readiness and 
dexterity. By perpetual practice^ language had^ in 
bis mind^ a systematical arrangement ; havijig always 
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ihe same us^ for words, he had words so selected 
«md combined as to be re^dy at his call. This in* 
crease of facility he confessed himself to have per*- 
ceived in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effu- 
sions were always voluntary, and his subjects chosen 
by himself, ilis independence secured him from 
drudging at a task, and labouring qpon a barren to- 
pick; he never exchanged praise for money, nor 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. His 
poems, therefore, were scarcely ever temporary. He 
suffered coronations and royal marriages to'pass with- 
out a song ; and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental dis* 
position of his readers. He was never reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the sup to shine upon a 
birth-day, of calling the Graajs and Virtues to a 
wedding, or of saying what multitudes have said 
before him. When he could produce nothing new, 
lie was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications. were for the §ame reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press 
till it had lain two years under his inspection ; it is at 
least certain, that he ventured nothing without nice 
examination. He suffered the tumult of imagina- 
tion to subside, and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is always ena- 
moured of its own productions, and did qot trust 
his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
listened with great willingness to criticism ; andt 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself^ 
find let nothing pciss against his own judgment 

He 
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He professed to have learned his poetry from Dry- 
den, whom, whenever an opportunity was presented^ 
he praised through his whole life with unvaried libe- 
rality ; and perhaps hi? character may receive some 
illustration, if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of disceniT 

ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden 

than to Pdpe. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was 

sufficiently shewn by the dismission of his poetical 

prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 

and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to 

apply all tlie judgment that he had. He wrote^ 

and professed to write, merely for -the people; 

and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 

He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 

he never attempted to make that better which was 

already good, nor often to mend what he must have 

known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 

very little consideration ; when occasion or necessity 

called upon him, he poured out what the present 

moment happened to supply, and, when once it 

had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 

when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no fu]:ther 

solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired tp 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do his 
best ; he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indul« 
gcnce from others, he shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with minute and puncti- 
lious observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
foi^ven. 

FOT 
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For thn Tcs^n b^; kept his pieceei tery long in his 
haiulsy while he considered a^d rec<>|i^dered th^m* 
The o^xly poems which can h/e supposed to have been 
written with such regard to the times as might hasten 
their publication^ were the two satires of " Thirty- 
^' eight ;" p^ whi?h Dodsley told me tjbat they were 
brought to him by the author^ th^t th^y might be 
fairly copied, ** Almosit every line/* h^ ?aidy ^ was 
^ tbien wri^eoi twice over ; 1 gave him a clean (ran- 
*^ scripts . ^hich he.s^t some time afterwards to me 
^f for the press^ with almost every line written twice 
^^ over a second time;'" 

His declaf*at^on^ t)^t his pare for his. works ceased 
at their public^tiop, was not strictly te'ue. Hi* pa-. 
rental at1;^tion never abandoned them ; what he 
I6^nd ^ii[)is& i^ the first edition., be silently corrected 
in thos^ tl^a^ folV>wQ4* He appears to. bav^ i^^vised 
tjke " Hi^li.*' and freed it from some of its imper- 
fections j%n4 the, ** Es^y on CriticiAm** received 
niany inaproyemef^tsi after its first appeiarwce. it 
will st^o^ b^ founfl that bci altered without adding 
clearness, ^lfga^v?e)i oy vigour. Pope had perhaps 
the j|udgipent of Pryden ; but Drydaj certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acqvi^red knowledge^ the superiority must be 
alJo\^^ tSH I^dep, wWse education was more scho- 
lastic]^^ ^i;i^, wl>Q If^fo^e h^ became an author had 
beei(i.a}lQWjednipret;i9iefoi^study3 with better means 
of information,.. Ij(ipi mind, b^ a larger range^ and 
he coUeqt;& his. im^e^ and ijlustnajtions frpm a more 
extenaiye circn^mif^frence ,of science. Dryden knew 
in,ore of miuQL in his general najture, and Pope in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
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hy cdmfureheiisive speculation ; and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the know* 
ledge of Dryden, and mcMPe certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either : for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; hut Pope did uot borro^F 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dry- 
den is capricious and varied ; that of Fc^ is cau- 
tious and uniform. Dryden observes the motions of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Drydelsi is sometimes vehe- 
ment and rapid ; Pope is always smooth^ uniform, and 
gentle. Drydetf s page is a natural field, rising into 
inequalities^ and diversified by the varied exuberance 
of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn^ 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, 
with some hesitation, be allowed to Diyden. It is 
not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, because Dryden had more: for 
.^very other writer since Milton mi^st giye place to 
Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that, if 
he has brighter paragraphs, h« has not better poems. 
Dryden's performances were always hasty, either 
cx<jited by some external occasion, or extorted by 
4omestick necessity ; he composed without conside- 
ration, and published without correction. What hi^ 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excur- 
sion, was all thajt he sought, and all that he gave. 
The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con- 
flense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to 
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iiccumulate all that study might produce, or ohance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore 
are higher. Pope continues longer on the wing. If 
of Drydetfs fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 
heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often 
cuipasses expectation, and Pope never falls below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight. , 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well consi- 
dered, be found just ; and if. the reader should sus- 
pect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial fondness 
for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily 
condemn me ; for meditation and enquiry may, per- 
haps, shew him the reasonableness of my determi- 
nation. 

THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 
only the simply operation of unmingled passions, 
admit no subtle reasoning or deep enquiry. Pope'g 
pastorals are not however composed but with close 
thought ; they have reference to the times of the 
day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of hu- 
man life, Tlie last, that which turns the attention 
upon age and death, wa» the author's favourite. To 
tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken the 
darkness of futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of 
iincertaintv, hag been always a delicious employment 
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of the poets. His preference was probably jost. I 
wish, however, that his fondness had not over- 
looked a line' in which the Zephyrs are made to./a- 
ment in silence. 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, 
is to require what was never intended. The imita- 
tions are so ambitioysly frequent, that the writer evi- 
dently means rather to shew his literature than his 
,wit. It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen, 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious selection, but to have obtained suffi- 
cient power of language, and skill in metre, to ex- 
hibit a series of versitication, which had in English 
poetry no precedent, iu>r has since had an imitation. 

The design of Windsor Forest is evidently derived 
from ^^ Cooper's Hill,'* with some attention to 
Waller's poem on "The Park ;" but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his mast€;rs in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrative, 
and morality. The objection made by Dennis is 
the want of plan, of a regular subordination of parts 
terminating in the .principal and original de&igii. 
There is this want in most descriptive poems, because 
as the scehes, which they must exhibit successively, 
are all subsisting at the same time, the order iu 
which they are shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expected from the last part 
than from the first. The attention, therefore, which 
cannot be detained bysuspenje, must be excited by 
diversity, such as^iis poem offers to its reader* 

But the desire of diversity may be too much in- 
dulged; the parts of " Windsor Forest" which de- 
.i^erve l^^^t praise, are those which were added to en- 
liven 
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liven the stillness of the scene^ the appearance of 
Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. 
Addison had in his " Campaign** derided the Rivers 
that ^^ rise from their oozy beds'* to tell stories of 
heroes ; and it is therefore strange that Pope should 
adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately censured. 
The story of Lodona is told with sweetness; but a 
new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient j 
nothing is easier than to tell how a flower was once 
a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly 
declared, " a thousand beauties.** Every part ijT 
Uplendid ; there is great luxuriance of ornaments ; 
the original vision of Chaucer was never denied to 
be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfully 
continued, the imagery is properly selected, and 
learnedly displayed ; yet, with all this comprehen- 
sion of excellence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, 
a^d its sentiments, if the concluding paragraph be 
excepted, have little relation to general manners or 
common life, it never obtained much notice, but is 
turned silently over, and seldom quoted or mentioned 
with either praise or blame. 

That The Messiah excels the *^Pollio** is no great 
praise, if it be considered from what original the 
improvements are derived. 

The " Verses on the unfortunate Lady** have drawft 
much attention by the illaudaWe singularity of treat- 
ing suicide with respect ; and thev must be allowed 
to be written in some parts with vigorous animation, 
and in others with gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope 
produced any poem in which the sense predominates 
pore over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully 
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told ; it is iKrt *a»y to discover the character of either 
the Lady or her Guardian. History relates that she 
was about to disparage hersdf by a marriage with 
an inferior ; Pope praises her for the digni^ of amr* 
bition, and yet condemns the uncle to detestation for 
his pride ; the Ambitious love of a niece inay be ob^ 
posed by the interest, nnlice, or envy of an uncle^ 
font never by Ms pride. On ^nch ah occasion a poet 
may be allowed to be 6bsouie^ but inconsistency 
never can be right*. ' 

The ^' Ode for St. Cecilia^s Day*' was undertaken 
at the desire of Steele : ^ in this the author is generally 
confessed to have miscarried, yet he has miscarried 
only as oompai^ with Dryden t for he has far out- 
gone other competitors. Dryden's plan is better 
chosen ; history will always take stronger hold of the 
attention than fiible : the passions excited by Dryden 
are the pleasures and pains of real life ; the scene of 
Pope is laid in imi^nary existence ; Pope is read 
with calm acquiescence, Dryden with turbulent de- 

* The account herein before given of this lady and her cata^ 
strophe^ cited by Johnson from Rufif head with a kind of acqui<- 
escence in the truth thereof^ seems no other than might have been 
esLtracted from the verses th^nsclves. I have in my possession a 
letter to Dr. Johnson, containing the name of the lady; and a 
reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
her history* Him I have seen ; and« from a memorandum of some 
particulars to the purpose communicated to him by a lady of qua* 
Iky, he informs me, that the unfortimate lady's name was Wi- 
thinbury, corruptly pronounced Winbmy ^ that she was in lo^a 
with Pope, aAd would have married him; that her guardian^ 
though she was deformed in person, looking upon such a match 
as beneath her, sent her to a convent 3 and that a noose, and not 
a swovij put an end to her life. M. 
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light : Pope hangs Upon the ear^ and Dryden fiiids 
the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said hy 
Horace to have written numeris lege solutis : but as 
no such lax performances have been transmitted to us, 
the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to. a 
modem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bent- 
ley, who, when lie found his criticisms upon a Greek 
Exercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted one 
after another by Pindar's authority, cried, out at last, ^ 
^^ Pindar was a bold fellow, but thau art an impu* 
^^ dent one." 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
(chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common- 
places, easily to be found, and perhaps without much 
difficulty to be as well expressed 
" In the third, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vigour^ not unworthy the antagonist 
of Diyden, Had all been Uke this — bjut every part 
cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark, 
and dismal regions of mythology, where neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be found : the 
poet however faithfully attends us : we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of diction, or sweet- 
ness of versification ; but what can form avail with- 
out better matter ? 

Th^ 
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The last stanza recurs again to comm9nr|)lace8. 
The copdusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both end, 
with the same-fault ; the comparison of each is literal 
on one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts ; 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of Musick^ 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, 
is the *^ Essay on Criticism/' which, if he had written 
nothing else,' would have placed him, among the first 
criticks and the first poets, as it exhibits every mode 
of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactick 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange* 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, 
and propriety of digression. I know not whether it 
be pleasing to consider that he produced tliis piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it : he that 
delights himself with observing that such powers 
may be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparison of a student's pro- 
gress in the sciences with the journey of a traveller 
in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English poetry 
can shew. A simile, to be perfect, must both il- 
lustrate and ennoble the subject ; must shew it to the 
understanding in a clearer view, and display it tq 
the fancy with greater dignity, but either of .these 
qualities may be suffi^^ient to recommend it. In di- 
dactick 
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dactick poetry^ of which the great purpose is instruct 
tion^ a simile may be praised which illustrates^ thougfaL 
it does not ennoble ; in heroicks^ that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles^ though it does not illustrate. 
That it may be complete, it is required to exhibit, 
independently of its references, a pleasing image ; 
for a simile is said to be a short episode. To thi» 
antiquity was so attentive, that circumstances weie 
sometimes added, which, having no parallels, served, 
only to fill the imagination, apd produced whatPer- 
rault ludicrously called ^^ comparisons with a long 
*^ tail/ In their similies the greatest writers have 
sometimes failed; the ship-race, compared with the 
chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandised ; 
land and water make all the difference : when Apollo^ 
running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound 
chasing a hare, there is nothing gained ; the ideas of 
pursuit and flight are too plain to be made plainer ; 
and a god and the daughter of a god are not repre* 
sented much to their advantage by a hare and dog. 
The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet af- 
fords a striking picture by itself; it makes the fore- 
going position better understood, and enables it to 
take faster hold on the attention ; it assists the ap^ 
prehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that *^ the sound 
" should seem an echo to the sense ;'' a precept which 
Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any othep 
English poet. 

This nation of representative metre, and the desire 
of discovering frequent adaptations of the sound t<jt 
the sense, have produced^ in, my opinion^ many 
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wild cQnceite and imaginary beaiities,- AH tlmtrcan" 
furnish this representation are the sounds of the wordaf ' 
considered singly, and the time in which they .are 
pronounced. Every language has some words framed 
to exhibit the noises which they express, as thump, 
rattle^ growl, hiss. These however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be 
of any use but when sound is to be mentioned. ITie 
time of pronunciation wc^s in the dactylick measures! 
of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety ; but diat varitety could be accommodated 
only to motion or duration, and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid or 
slowi, without much attention of the writer, when 
the image had full possession of his fancy ; but our 
language having little flexibility, our verses can dif- 
fer very little in their* cadence. ITie fancied resem- 
blarices^ I fear, arise sometimes merely from the am- 
biguity of words ; there is supposed to be some rela- 
tion between a soft line and a soft couch, or between 
hard syllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be^in some sort exempli- 
fied ; and yet it may be suspected that in such resem- 
blances the mind often governs the ear, and the 
sounds are estimated by their meaning. One of 
their most successfiil attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders. impetUQus down, and smokes along the ground^ 

Vol. XI. N -Who 
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WfaodbM Aot peroeivethe stone to move slowly up«t 
wifd, and roU violently back ? Bat set the same 
numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many ^ song, 
Chear'dtbe rough road, we wishM the rough road long;- 
The rough road then, returning in a round* 
Mocfc'd our impatient.steps, for all was fairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delays and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of representative har- 
mony, it will be sufficient to remark that the poe^ 
who tells us, that 

WJien Ajax striTes some roots vast weight to thiow^ 
The line too labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main ; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried another ex- 
periment upon sormd and timey and produced this 
memorable triplet ; 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join y 
The varying verso^ the full resounding line, ^ 

The long majestick march, and energy divine. y 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and die 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
j>oet in the same sequence of syllables, except that 
th^ exact prosodist vvill find the line of swifiness by 
one time longer than that pf tardiness. 

Beauties 
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Bei^uties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and,, 
^^en re^l, are technical and nugatoiy^ not to be re- 
jected^ and^not to be solicited* 

To the praises which have beei} accumulated on 
the " Rape of the Lodfc'* by readers of every class, 
from the critick to the waiting-maid^ it is difficult^ 
to make any addition. Of that which is universally^ 
allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous 
compositions, let it rather be now enquired from 
what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspica*' 
city, has remarked that the preternatural agents are 
very happily adapted to the purposes of the poem. 
The Heathen deities can no longer gain attention : 
we should have turned away from a contest between 
Venu^ and Diana* The employment of allegorical 
persons always excites conviction of its own absur-^ 
dity ; they may produce effe<^, but cannot conduct 
actions : when the phantom is put in motion, it dis- ' 
solves : thns- Discord may raise a mutiny ; but Dis-- 
cord eannot conduct a march, or besiege a town« 
Pope brought into view a new race of Beings ; wiih 
powers and passions proportionate to their operation. 
The Sylphs and Gnomes act, at thctoilet and the 
tea-table, what more terrifick and more powerful 
phantoms perform on the stormy ocean, or the field 
of battle ; they give their proper help, and do their 
proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the 
inventor of this petty nation ; a charge which might 
with more justice have been brought against the au- 
thor of the " Iliad," who doubtless adopted the re* 
ligious system of his country ; for what is therCy but 
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the names of his agents, which Pope has not invented? 
Has he not assigned them characters and operations 
never heard of before ? Has he not, at leasts given 
them their first poetical, existence? If this is not 
sufficient to denominate his work original^ nothing 
original eyer cati be written. 

In this work are. exhibited, in a very high degree, 
die two most engaging powers of an author. New 
things are made familiar, and familiar things are 
made new^ A race of aerial people, never heard of 
before^ is presented to us in a manner so clear and 
easy, that the reader seeks for no further information, 
but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, 
adopts their interests, and attends their pursuits, loves 
a Sylph, and detests a Gnome. 

That femiliar things are made new, every para- 
graph will prove* The subject of the poem is an 
event below the common incidents of common life ; 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often as 
to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail of a 
female-day is here brought before us, invested with 
so much art of decoration, that, though nothing is 
disguised, every Ciing is striking, and we feel all the 
appetite of curiosity for that from which we have a 
thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at ^^ the little unguarded follies of the female 
" sex." It is therefore without justice that Dennis 
charges the '^ Rape of the Lock'' with the want of 
a mor^l, and for that reason* sets it below the 
" Lutrin,'* which exposes the pride and discord of 
the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has 
made the world much better than he found it ; but 

if 
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if tii6y had both succeeded, it were easy to tell who 
would have deserved most from publick gratitude. 
The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and v|inity of 
women^ as they embroil families in discord,/and fill 
houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the happi- 
ness of life in a year than- the ambition of the clergy 
in many centuries. It has been w§ll observed, that 
the misery of man proceeds not from any single 
crush of overwhelming evil, but from small vexations 
continually repeated* 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machi^ 
nery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pre- 
ternatural operation, the main event is neither has* 
tened nor retarded* To this charge an effica<pious 
answer is not easily made. The Sylphs cannot be 
said to help or to oppose ; and it must be allowed to 
imply some want of art, that their power has not 
been sufficiently intermingle witbthe action* Other 
parts may likewise be chai^d with want of connec- 
tion ; the game at ombre might be spared ; but, if the 
Lady had lost her hair while she was intent upon her 
cards, it might bav^ been inferred that those who 
are too fond of play will be in danger of neglect- 
ing more important interests* Those perhaps are 
faults; but what are such faults to so much excellence! 

The epistle of *^ Eloise to Abelard" is one of the 
most happy productions of human wit: the subject 
is so judiciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which so many circumstiances concur to recommend* 
We p^ularly interest otnrselves most in the fortune 
pf those who most deserve our notice.* Abelard and 

Eloise 
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£1q^ #efe <tonspieuous iiv their day^ fol* femtneaee of 
merit. The heart naturally loves truth. The ad- 
ventufff and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are 
known from undisputed history. Their fate does 9ot 
leave the mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both 
found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. 
So new and so affecting is their story, that it super- 
sedes inveption ; and imagination ranges at full li- 
berty' without straggling into scenes of fable. 

The'story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope haa left n<Ahing behind him, 
which seems more the efiect of studious perseyerance 
and laborious revisal. Here is particularly observable 
the curiosafelicitaSy a fruitful soil and careful cul- 
tivation. Here is no crudeness of sense, nor asperity 
of language. 

The sources from virhich sentiments, which have so 
much vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are 
shewn to be the mystick writers by the learned author 
'of the " Essay ^n the Life and Writings of Pope;" 
a book which teaches how the brow of Criticism 
may be smoothed, and how she may be enabled^ H^ith 
air her severity, to attract and to delight. . 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to tliat poetical wonder, the translation of the " Iliad,*' 
a performance which no age or nation can pretend 
to equal. To the Greeks translation was almost un» 
known ;. it was totally unknown \o the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no recourse to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in 
Homer, where, indeed, there is but little th^t they 
nyght not find. 

The 
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.' The flBl«iisfafttneS)een imjr diligent tianslatora; 
bat I can hear of no vemon^ unless perhaps Ai^^- 
kra's Ovid may be exoqitedy which is read wi^ 
ei^gemess. The ^^ Iliad'' of Salvini eviery reader nmy 
disoover to be punctiliously exact ; but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist sldliully pedantick ; and his 
countrymen^ the proper judges of its fxmierr toplease^ 
vgect it with disgust 

Their predecessors the Romans hs(v« left some spe- 
cim^s of translationbehind them^ and that empl^- 
ment must haw h^d K>me credit in which TuUy and 
Oerjnaaicus engfiged % but, unless we suppose, wfaait 
is perhaps true, that the plajrs of Terence were vcp* 
sions of Menander, nothmg translated seems ever to 
have risen to high reputation. The FVencfa, in the 
meridian hour of their learning, were very laudably 
industrious to enrich their own language widi tlie wis- 
dom of the ancients ; but found themselves reduced, 
by wluttevemecessity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into prose. Whoever could read an nuthor, 
could translate him. From such rivals little can be 
feared.^ 

The^ chief help of Pope in this arduous under« 
taking wa^ drawn from the versions of Dryden. Vir« 
gil had borrowed much of his imagery frpm Homer, 
and part of the debt was now paid by his translator* 
Pope searched the page^ of Dryden for happy combi- 
nations of heroick diction; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. He cultivated 
our^nguage with so much diligence and art, that 
lie has left in his *^ HQ^per" a treasure of poetical 
elegances tOL.po0tenty. .His version n^y be said to 
hav^ t«Kied'the Ei^Hsh tonguei fat, since its aj^pecsit- 
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ance, no writer, however deficient in.oth€a*power^^ 
has wanted melody. Such a series of lines^ m elabo- 
rately corrected, and so sweetly inodiiJatedy t6ok |x»- 
sessioii ofithepublick ear;, the vulgar was enamoured 

♦ pf the poem^ and the learned wondered at the trans* 
lation*. • J. ■ . :\ .. ■ 

J But in .the most general applause discordant voices 
will always be heard. It has been objected by some 
who wish to benumbered among the sons of learning, 
-tKat Pope'sjyersion of Hoaxer iaio^ot HometicaL: that 
.it exhibits iid resemhlance.af;tbe original and charac- 
jteristickqannerofjLl^.Father of Poetry, as it wants his 
^wfulsimpUctty/^hiSs artl^3s 'grandeur;, his ^inafiected 
majesty ^, This cannot bqtfttaljj^ denied ; bdt itmu^t 
Jbe ren^embered that wc^s^iims quod cogitdefendit; 
-that maiy. be, lawfully done vtUich cannot be^forbora. 
Time and pkc^willalwaysenforc^ regard. In estimat- 
ing this translation, consideration must be had of the 
jiature of our language^ jtheform of our metre, and, 
above all^ of the. change which two thousand years have 
piadein the; modes (pf li£e,^nd the .habits lof.tbo^ht. 
Virgil virrote in langujage of the same general Shriek 
with that of'Honii*r, in verses jof tjile same; me^i^iire, 
and in.ativi^gfe ^lear^r tQ Homer's time > by. ei^htefeoi 

* Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, soon after the pub- 
lication of Homer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner 5 when Pope, de- 
siroias of his opinion of the translation, addressed him thus : " Dr. 
^ Bentley, I ordered my bookselier to send you your books ^ I 
*^ hope you received them." Bentley, who had purposely avoided 
sayiiig any thing about Homer, pretended pot to understand him^^ 
and asked, ' Books ! books ! ^hat books ?* ' ' My Homer,* replied 
Pope, ' which you did me the honout to subscribe for.*—-* Oh,* 
aaid Bentley, ' ay, now I recdtect — ^your translation : — ^it is a 

• pretty poejp^ JJr. I^qpe 5 but yovt must iip( c^it:H9mer/ H^ 
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^hundr^ years ; yet he found, even then, the state of 
the l¥orld so much altered, and the demand fer ele- 
gance so much incficaised, that mere nature would 
,be endured no longer; andperhafps, in the multi- 
tude of borrowed passages, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into regular subordination, gain 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To 
this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneasiness, land to be 
.free from pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion 
generates fastidiousness; a saturated intellect soon 
becomes luxurio^s, and knowledge finds ho willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction: 
Thus, it will be found, in ffae progress of leamkig, 
that in all nations the first writers are simpley.and that 
every. age improves io elegance^ One refinement 
always makes way for another ; and what was expe* 
dient to Vii^il was^ necessary to Pope. 

1 suppose many readers of the English Iliad^ 
^ when they have been touched with som^ unexpected 
beauty of the lighter kind, have, tried to/ enjoy it i]> 
the original, where, alas ! it wi|s not to be found* 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovidian 
graces not exactly suitable to- his character ; but to 
have added can be po great crime, if nothing be 
taken away. Elegance is surely to be desired, if it 
be not gained at the expence of dignity. . A hero 
would wish to be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufiicient ; the 
purpose of a writer is to be read^ and the criticism 

which 
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wfakh would destroy the power of pfeasiag mtirt br 
blown aside. Pope wrote for fais own age and his 
own nation : he knevr that it was necessary to colour 
the images and point die sentiments of his anthor ^ 
he therefore made him graceful^ but lost him some 
of his sublimity. 

• The ec^ious notes with which the version is ac- 
companied^ and by which it is recommended to 
•many readers^ though they were undoubtedly written 
to swell the volumes, ought not to pass with<»it 
inraise: commentaries which attract die reader by 
the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; the 
notes of others are read to clear difficulties^ those cf 
Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has however been objected widi sufficient rear- 
son, that thore is in the commentary too mudi of 
unseasonable levity and affectsd gaiety; that Icb 
many appeals are made to the Ladiea, and the easie 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease 
of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and every kind 
of instruction its proper s^le; the gravity of oom^ 
mon criticks may be tedious, but is less despicable 
than childish merriment. 

Of the Odynseg nothing- remains to h/^ observed ; 
the jsame general praise may be gtv^enn to both trans* 
lations, and a particular examination ol^ either would 
require a large volume. The noGss were written by 
Broome, who endeavoured, not iinsuccessfully, to 
^nitate his master. 

Qi the Dunciadth^ hint is confessedly taken from 
Dryden's ^^ Mac Flecknoe;" but the plan is so . 
enlarged and diversified as justly to claim the praise 
of an original, and affords the best speciqnci^ 

that 
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that has yet i^ppeai-ed of personal satire ludicnmsly' 
pompous. 

That the design was morale whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself^ X am not 
convinced. The first motive was the desire of r^r 
venging the contempt widi which Theobald, had 
treated his Shai^peare^ and Kgaining the honour 
which he had lost^ by crushing his op}X)aent. Theo- 
bald waar not ^of bulk einough to fill a poem, and 
therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names^ at whose expence he might divert the 
publick. 

In th\B design there was petulance and malignity 
enough; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticism, and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. 
Dulness or deformity are not culpable in themselves, 
but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty* If 
bad writers were to pass without reprehension, what 
should restrain them ? impune d^iem comumpserit 
ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will cen- 
sure have much effect. The satire, which brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt^ dropped impo- 
tent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and -satirical criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
improves judgment; he that iseflnes the public^ 
taste is a publick benefactor. • . 

The beauties of this poiem are well known-; ita 
chief fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and 
'^wift had ftn unnatural delight ^n ideas physically . 
Impure, such as every other tongue utters with un- 

wpUngness^ 
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willingness, and of which every ear shrinks from the 
mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be for- 
given for the excellence of other passages ; such as 
the formation and dissolution of Moore, the account 
of the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florist, and 
the crowded thoughts -and stately numbers which 
dignify the^oricludidg paragraph. 

The alterations whidi have been made in- the 
Dunciadj not always f« thebetter, require that it 
should be publish^,- ^s.in the present collection,* 
with all its variations* 

. The Essay on^Mah was a work of great labour and 
long consideVation, but certainly not the happiest 
of Pope's performances. The subject is perhaps 
not very proper for poetrj^; and the poeiE was not 
sufficiently master of' his 'subject; metaphysical 
morality was td him a new study; he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself jnaster 
of great secrets, Avas in haste to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, 
I that from the nature of the. Supreme Being may be 
deduced an order of beings such as mankind, because 
Infinite Excellence can do only what is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be */ somewhere;'* 
and that ^^ all the question is, whether man be in a 
" wrong place.'' Surely if, according to the poet's 
Leibnitian reasoning, we may infer that .man ought 
to be,, only because he is, we may allow that his 
place is the right place, because he has it.- Supreme 
Wisdom is not less infallible in disposing than in 
/ creating. But what is meant by somewhere aild 
_ • , ' pbce, 
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phce, wad wrong place, it had been i^iri' to^aCsk 
Pope, who probably had never asked himself,* 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom^ 
he tells us much that every man knbws^ and much 
that he does not know himself; that we see but' 
little, and that the order of the universe is beyond 
our comprehension ; an opinion not very uncom^ 
mon ; and that there is a chain of subordinate beings 
*^ from infinite to nothing," of which himself and 
his readers are equally ignorant. But he gives us 
one comfort^ which without his help he supposes un- 
attainable, in the position " that though we are 
" fools, yet God is wise." 

This Essay affords an egregious instance of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling, splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. . 
Never w:ere penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment sq happily disguised. The reader feels his 
mind full, though he learns nothing ; and, when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of 
the Essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence^ what shall we dis- 
cover ? That we are, in comparison with our Creator, 
very weak and jgnorant ; that we do not uphold the 
chain of existence ; and that we could npt make one 
another with more skill than we are made. We may 
learn yet more : that the arts of human life were 
copied from th^ instinctive operations of other ani- 
mals ; that if the world be made for man, it may 
be said that man was made for geese. To these 
profound principles of natural knowledge are added 
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some mort! instructions equally new; tlmt seK^ 
interest, well understood, will produce social con* 
cord ; thatmen are mutMial gaiaera by mutual bene* 
fits ; that evil is sometimes balanced by good ; that 
human advantages are unstable and fallactovs, of 
uncertain duration and doubtfol eflect; that our 
true honour is, not to have a great part, but to act it 
well ; that virtue only is our own ; and that happi* 
ness is always in our power. 

j^urely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may venture to say that be has heard all this before ; 
but it was never till now recommended by such a 
blaze of embellishments, or such sweetness of me* 
lody. The vigorous contraction of some thoughts, 
the luxuriant amplification of others, the incidental 
illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, som^imes 
the softness of the verses, enchain philosophy, sus* 
pend criticism, and oppress judgment by overpower- 
ing pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had 
undertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of composi* 
tion before a rigid critick, I should not select th^ 
Essay on Man ; for it contains more lines unsuccess^ 
fully laboured, more harshness of diction, more, 
thoughts imperfectly expressed, more levity without 
elegance, and more heaviness without strength, thant 
will easilybe found in all his other works. 

The Charactet's of Men and fFanien are the pro- 
duct of diligent speoilation upon human life : much 
labour has been bestowed upon them, and Pope very 
seldom laboured in vain. That his excellence may 
be properly estimated, I recommend a comparison 
of his Characters qf ff^Omerty with Boileatfs Satire ;. it 
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wm then be seeti with how much more ip^tspiczcity 
female nature is investigated, and female excellence 
selected i and hei surely is no mean writer to whom 
Qoileau should be foii«d inferior. The Characters of 
Men^: however, are written with more, if not with- 
deeper, . thought, and exhibit many passi^s exqui^ 
sitely beatitifuL The '' Gem and the Flowed' will' 
not easily be equalled. In the women's part are 
some defects: the character of Atossa is not so 
neatly finished as that of Clodio ; and some of the 
female characters may be found perhaps more fre-* 
queiltly among men; what is said of Philoraede 
wastrue of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a 
train of thought which was never in the writer's 
head, and, to support his hypothesis, has printed 
that first which was published last? In one,. the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on. 
'' Good Sense:** and the other, the '' End of the 
^' Duke of Buckinghtam.'* 

The Ej^stle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
The Prologue to the Satires^ is a performance con* 
sisting, as it seems, of many fragments wrought into 
one design, which by this union of scattered beauties^ 
contains more striking paragraphs than could pro- 
1>ably have been brotight together into [an occasional 
work* As th^re is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self-defence, no part has more elegance, spiril, 
or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his own 
character. The meanest passage is the satire upon 
%M)rus. 

Of 
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Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the year, and which are called The Epilogue to the ^ 
Satires, it was very justly remarked by Savage, that 
the second was in the whole more strongly conceived^ 
and more equally supported, but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention in the first for the 
dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph 
of Corruption* 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been writ- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. This employment 
became his favourite by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to' 
accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old 
author to recent facts or familiar images ; but what 
is easy is seldom excellent ; such imitations cannot 
give pleasure to common readers ; the man of learn- ' 
ing may be sometimes surprised and delighted by an 
unexpect^ parallel; but the comparison requires 
knowledge of the original, which will likewise often 
detect strained applications. Between Roman images 
and English manners, there will be an irreeoncile- * 
^ble dissimilitude, and the work will be generally un- 
couth and party- coloured; neither original nor trans-- 
lated, neither ancient nor modern *. 

Pope 

* In one of these poems i^ a couplet, to xvhich belongs a story 
that I once heard the reverend Dr, Ridley relate. 

'' Slander or poLso? dread from Delia's rage ; 

" Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be ^**^^.*' 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving" 
that his name was meant to fill up the blank, sent his clerk to 
Mr., Pope, to compkiin o£ Uie insult. Pope told the young man that * 
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iPope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to / 
^ach other, all the qualities that constitute genius* 
He had Invention, by which new trains of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, 
ns in the " Rape of the Lock;'* and by which ex- ^ 
trinsick and adventitious embellishments and illus- H^ 
trations are connected with a known subject, as in 
the " Essay on Criticism." He had Imagination^ 
i^hich strongly impresses on the writer's mind, and 
enables hitn to convey to the reader, the various 
forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies oi* 
passion, as in his " Eloisa,'* " Windsor Forest," 
and " Ethick Epistles." He had Jvdgmeni, which 
selects from life or nature what the present purpose . 
requires, and by separating the essence of things \ 
from its concomitants, often makes the representa- - 
tion more powerful than the reality: and he had co-. 
lours of language always before him, ready to deco- 
rate his matter with every grace of elegant expres- 
sion, as when he accommodates his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homer's sentiments and 
descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning ; " Musick," says Dryden, ^^ is inarticu- 
" late poetry;" among the excellences of Pope, 

the blank might be supplied by msLny mdnasyllables^ other than 
the judge*s name :*-^' but siti* said the derk» ' the judge sa^ 

* that no. other word will make sense of the passage.* — * So then ^ 
' it seems/ says Pope, * your master is not only a judge but a 

* poet : as that is the case, the odds are agaonst me. Give mj 
' respects to the judge, and tell him, I will hot contend with on« 
' that has the advantage of me, and h^ may fiU up the b)»&k as 
« he pleases.' H. 
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fherefdrej must be mentioned the Aielody of his 
itietre. By perusing the works of Dtyden, he dis- 
covei^d the most perfect fabrick of English verse, 
and habituated himself to that only which he found 
the best; in consequence of which restraint, hfe 
poetry has been censured as tob uniformly musical, 
^rid as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I 
suspect this objection to be the cant of those who 
judge by principles rather than perception; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in hi» 
Works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studieci 
discords, or afifeeted to break his lines and vary his 
pauses. 

But thbugh he was thus careful of his versifica- 
tion, he did not oppress his powers with superfliious 
rigour. He s^ems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of writing might be refined till the 
difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The 
construction of his language is not always strictly 
grammatical ; with those rhymes which prescription 
had conjoined, he contented himself, without regard 
to Swift's remonstrances, though there was no strik- 
ing consonancfe ; nor was he very careful to vary his 
terminations, or to refuse admission, at a' small dis- 
tsince, to the same rhymes. 

. To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines , 
and Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted 
them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; 
he uses them more liberally in his translation than 
his poems. 

. He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, except once in the ** Rape of the 
« Lock.- 

Exple- 
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. Expletives he very early ejected from his verses ; 
but he now and then admits a^ epithe| rather ,con>- 
modious' $bau iiqportant. £^ch of the sii^ first lin^s 
of the " Iliad" might lo«e two syllable* ivith veiy 
little dintiinution of the meaning ; and sometimef , 
after all his art ^nd labour, one verse seems to be 
^lade for tlie ^^e of another. In his latter pror 
ductions the dictioni is sometimes vitiated by French 
idioo^s^ «irith whi<^ Bolingbroke ha4 perh^pf jnfeqto^ 
him. . 

I have l^n told that the couplet by which he dis* 
e}^ed his oyirn ear to be moist gratified was this s 

Lo, where MaBOtis steeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phlrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has 
not inserted into his version of Homer. How he 
obtained possession of so pmany beauties of speech, it 
were desirable t;o know. That he gleaned from aiv^ 
thors, obscure as well as eminent, what be thought 
brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in a regular 
collection, is tic* unlikely. When, }n his last years, 
Hall's Satires were shewn him, he wished that he 
had seen them sooner. 

New senti^ients and new images others may pro* 
duce ; but to attempt any fartlier improvement qf 
versification will be dangerous. Art ai;id dilige,n^ 
have now done their best, and what sh^^U be adf}^ 
will be the effort of tedious tail ^^nd seedless cu- 
riosity. 

o 2 After 
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After all this, it is surely supferflaaus to answer 
the question that has once been asked, Whether 
Pope was a poet ; otherwise than by asking in re- 
, turn, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found ? To circumscribe poetry by a definition will 
only shew the narrowness of the dgfiner, though a 
definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made. Let us look round upon the present time, 
and back upon the past ; let us enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetry; let their productions be examined, and 
their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope wiH 
be no more disputed. Had he given the world only 
his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the " Iliad" were to class his 
successors, he would assign a very high place to his 
translator, without requiring any other evidence of 
Genius. 



The following Letter, of which the original is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

" To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London's dt 
Fulham. 

*' The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the speed 
with which you discharged so troublesome ia task 
Roubles the obligation. 

* ^^ I must own, you have pleased me very much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon ine; 

i)Ut, 
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but, I assure you, much more by the frankness of 
your censure, which I ougKt to take the more kindly 
of the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved in his judgment than to be soothed 
in his vanity. The greater part of those deviations^ 
from the Greek, which you have observed, I was 
led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; who are, it 
seems, as much celebrated for their knowledge of 
the original, as they are decried for the badness of 
their translations. Chapman pretends to have re- 
stored the genuine sense of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hun- 
dred places: and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Homer, in Greek and Latin, attributed so 
much to Hobbes, that they confess they have cor- 
rected the old Latin interpretation very often by his 
version. For my part, I generally took the author's 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet their 
authority, joined to the knowledge of my own im- 
perfectness in the language, overruled me. How- 
ever, Sir, you may be confident I think you in the 
right, because you happen to be of my opinion : 
for, men (let themjay what they will) never approve 
any other s sense, but as it squares with their own. 
But you have made me much more proud of, and 
positive in my judgment, since it is strengthened by 
yours. I think your criticisms, which regard the 
expression, very just, and shall make my profit of 
them : to give you some proof that I am in earnest, 
I will alter three verses on your bare objection, 
though I have Mr. Dryden's example for each of 
them. And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience, from one, who values the au- 
thority 
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thority of one true poet ab6ve that of twenty critick« 
6r commentators. But, though I speak thus of 
^6rnm(entatol:s^ I will continue to read carefiilly all 
1 dan procure, to make up, that way, for my own 
Want of critical understanding in the original beau- 
tieis of Homer. Though the greatest of them are 
tfertainly those of Invention and Design, which are 
not at all confined to the language: for the distin- 
guishing excellence^ of Homer are (by the consent 
of the best criticks of all nations) first in the man- 
hers (which include all the speeches, as being no other 
than the representations of each person*s manners by 
his words) ; and then in that rapturfe and fire, which 
Scarries you away with him, with that wonderful 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
master of himself, while he reads him. Homer 
makes you interested and concerned before you are 
aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it by soft de- 
grees. This, I believe, is what a translator of Homer 
- ought principally to imitate ; and it is very hard 
for any translator to come up to it, because the chief 
reason why all translations fall short of their origi- 
nals is, that the very constraint they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and dispirited, 

" The great beauty of Homer's language, as I 
take it, consists in tliat noble simplicity which runs 
through all his works; (and yet his diction, con- 
trary to what one would imagine consistent with sim- 
plicity, is at the same lime very copious.) I don*t 
know how I have run into this pedantry in a Letter, 
but I find I have said too much, as well as spoken 
too inconsiderately : what farther thoughts I have 
upon this subject, I shall be glad to communicate to 

you 
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you (for my own improvement) when we meet; 
which is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do 
likewise some opportunity of proving how much I 
think mysejf obliged to your friendship, and how 
truly I am. Sir, 

** Your most faithful, humble servant, 

'' A. P^pe;^ 



The Criticism upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was 
printed in " The Universal Visitor," is placed here, 
being too minute >and particular to be inserted in the 
Life. 

EVERY Art is best tsiught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of ^propriety, 
than remarks on the works of those who have most 
excelled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, 
to entertain the young students in poetry with an ex- 
amination of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
that.it is an inscription on a Tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore implies no p?irticular chanicter of writing, 
but may be composed in verge or prose. It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical ; because we are' seldom dis- 
tinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it 
has no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, th^t 
it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
may be expected to have leisure ^d patieijyce to 
peruse. 



I. On 
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On Chaitlbs Earl of Dorset^ in tl^e Cfmrck of 
fFythyham in Sussex. 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse's pride, 
Patrpn of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify'd or great. 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state \ 
Yet soft in nature, though severe his ia^, 
His anger moral, and bis wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touch'd the means so true. 
As show'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country please^ 
Yet sacred kept his friendships, and his ease. 
Blest peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race ; 
Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine. 
And patriots stjU, or poets, deck the line. 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was erected, died. There are in- 
deed some equalities worthy of praise ascribed to the 
dead, but none that were likely to exempt him from . 
the lot of man^ or incline us mucb to wonder that 
he should die. What is meant by ^* judge of na-^ 
" ture," is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment ; for it is vain to judge where 
we cannot alter. If by nature is meant what is com- 
pionly called nature by the cri ticks, a just represen- 
tation of things really existing, and actions really 
performed, nature cannot be properly opposed to 

art\ 
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art ; nature being, in this sense, only the best effect 
of art. 

The scourge of pride — 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, an illustration of the former. Pride in 
the Greaty is indeed well enough connected with 
knaves in state, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light ; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in learnings 
but rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 

Yet soft bis nature— 

*rhis is a high compliment, but was not first ber 
stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful. . 

Blest >satirist ! — « 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations with much harshness ; in long performances 
theiy are scarcely to be avoided; and in shorter they 
may be indulged,- because the train of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice. However, what 
i^ borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own ; and it 
is the business of critical justice to give every bi^d 
of the Muses his proper feather. 

Blest courtier ! — - 

Whether 
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Whether a courtier can properly be ix>inn}ended 
for keeping his ease sacred^ may perhaps be dispu- 
table. To please king and country, without sacrifi- 
cing friendship to any change of times, was a very 
tmcommon instance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
served to be kept separate from so poor a commen- 
dation as care of his ease. I wish our poets would 
attend a little more accurately to the use of the word 
sacred, which surely should never be applied iu a se- 
rious composition^ but where some reference may be 
made to a higher Being, or where some duty is exr 
acted or implied. A man may keep his friendship 
sacrjed, because promises of friendship are very awful 
ties; but methinks he cannot, but in a burlesque 
sense^ be said to keep his ease sacred. 

4 

Blest peer ! — 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connec- 
tion with his peerage: they might happen to any 
other man whose ancestoi;s were remembered, or 
whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either 
of the writer or the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sir William Trumbull, one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William III. who 
having resigned his place^ died in his retirement 
at Easthamstead in Berkshire^ ljl6. 

A pleasing form ; a firm, yet cautious njind ; 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resigned ; 

, Honour 
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Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 

Fix*d to one side, but moderate to the rest ; 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 

Just to his priuce, and to bis country true ; 

Fiii'd with the sense of age, the fire of youths 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truths 

A generous faith, frofn superstition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth removed. 

At length enjoys that liberty he lovM. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears^ 
at the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any 
beauty can compensate. The name is omitted. 
The end of an epitaph is to convey some account 
of the dead ; and to what purpose is any thing told 
of him whose name is concealed ? An epitaph, and 
a history of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, 
since the virtues and quahties so recounted in either 
are scattered at the mercy of fortune to be appro- 
priated by guess. The name, it is true, may be read 
upon the stone ; but what obligation has it to the 
poet, whose verses wander over the earth, and leave 
their subject behind them, and who is forced, lik^ 
an unskilful painter, to make his purpose known by 
adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and 
contains nothing striking or paiticular ; but the poet 
is not to be blamed for the defects of his subject. 
He said perhaps the best that could be said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in which he was em- 
ployed. There is, no opposition between an honest 

cowtier 
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courtier and a patriot ; for, an honest courtier can- 
not but be a patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions^ to close his verse with the word too : 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis ; nor can 
this rule be safely neglected, except where the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusa- 
ble, or allows room for beauties sufficient to over- 
power the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word 
^ed is weak and prosaic, having no particular adap- 
tation to any of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having 
no connexion with the foregoing character, nor with 
the condition of the man described. Had the epitaph 
been written on the poor conspirator* who died 
lately in prison, after a confinement of more than 
forty years, without any crime proved against him., 
the sentiment had been just and pathetical ; but 
why should Trumbull be congratulated upon his 
liberty, who had never known restraint? 

HI. 

On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, only Son of the 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at the Church of 
Stunion-Harcpurt in Oxfordshire^ IT 20. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near. 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the son most dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

* Major Bernardi ; who died in Newgate, Sept. 20, 173« 
See Gent. Mag. vol. L. p. 125. N. 

How 
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How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak« - 
Oh ! let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy fitone> 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own ! 

Thrls epitaph js principally remarkable for the 
artful intrpduetion of the nanfie^ which is inserted 
with a peculiar felicity, to which chance noiust cght 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation. 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the 
two last lines had been pnfiitted, as they take away 
from the energy what they do not add tp the sense. 

IV. 

On James Craggs, E^q. 
In fVestminster Abhey. 

* JACOBYS CRAGGS, 

REGl MAGNAE^ ERITANNIAE A SECRETIS 

ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBVS, 

PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPVH AMOR ET DELICIAE : 

VIXIT TITVLIS BT ^NVIDIA MAJOR 

ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear! 
Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend j 
Ennobled by. himself, by all appro v'd, 
Prais'd,^ wept, and hoaour'd, by the Muse h^ lov*d. 

The 
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The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph ; and therefore some faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with which they are torn 
from the poem that first contained them. We may^ 
however, observe some defects. There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first couplet : it i§ superfluous 
to tell of him, who was sincere, true, ejid Jhithful, 
that he was in honour clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious : where is the 
relation between the two positions, that he g^amcrf 
no title and lost no friend ? 

It may be proper here to remstrk the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or verse and prose. If either language be preferable , 
to the other, let that only be used; for, no reason 
can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a 
tomb, more than in any other place, or any other 
occasion ; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, 
or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversation of a foreigner, who tells 
part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by 
signs. 

Intended for Mr^ RowE. 
In Westminster^Ahheif*. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust. 
And sacred, plac'd by Dryden's awful dust ; 

* This was altered much for the better as it now staphs on 
the monunoent in the Abbey, erected to Rowe and his daughter. 

Warb. 
Beneath 
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Beneath a rade and nameless stone -he lies, - 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade^ and endless rest i 
Blest in thy. genius, in thy love too blest ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 

What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

*i 

Of this insctiption tlie chief &ult is, that it be^^ 
longs less to Rowe^ forwhom it'isTrritten, thanrto^ 
Dryden, who was buried near him ; ^nd indeed gives 
very tittle information concerning either. , i . 

To wish Peace t& thy skude is too mythokigreat 
to be admitted into a Christian temple : the ancient 
worship has infected almost all our other compbsi- 
tidhs, and might therefore be contented to span^ oiio 
epitaphs. Let fiction, at least, cease with life, and 
let us be serious over the grave. 1 . 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, 
who died of a Cancer in her Breast % 

Here rests ^ woman, good without pretence; '-^ 

Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense;'** *' l 
* No conquest she, but o'er herself, desir'd: • » ^ 
^fo arts essayed, but not to be admirM. \ i i ^ 

Passion and pride were to her soul unknowOt '•*• ^^^ 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The saint sustained it, but the woman dyM. 

* In the North aUe of the parish church of St. Maigaret, 
Westminster. H. 

I have 
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I have always considered this as the most valuable 
of all Pope's epitaphs; the subject of it is a character 
not discriminated by any shining or eminent pecu- 
liarities ; yet that which really mak^s though not 
the splendour, the felicity of life, and that which 
every wise man will choose for his final and lasting 
companion in the langoiir of age, in the quiet, of 
privacy, when he departs weary and disgusted from 
the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of 
such a character, which the dull overlook, and the 
gay despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
known, aiid the dignity established. Domestick 
virtue, as it is exerted without great occasions, or 
conspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted tc- 
nour, required the genius of Pope to display it in. 
such a manner a^ might attract regard, and enforce 
reverence. Who can forbear to lametit that this 
amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be ex- 
amined^ it will appear less faulty than the 'rest. , 
There is scarcely one line taken from common places, 
Unless it be that in which only J'lrtue is said to be 
wr own. I once heard a Lady of great beauty and 
elegance object to the fourth line, that it contained 
an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of this 
let the Ladies judge. 
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VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Digby, and 
of his Sister Mary, erected hy their Father th& 
Lord Digby, in the church of Sherborne in Dor- 
setshire, 1 727. 

Go ! fair example of untainted youth^ 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth : 
Oompos'd in sufferings^ and in joy sedate. 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere. 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : ' 
Go, live! for heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom^ 
tensive hast follow' d to the silent tomb, ' • 

Steer'd the same course to the same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 
Yet take these tears. Mortality's relief, 
And, till we share your joys, forgive our grief : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother Quly a ge- 
neral indiscritninate character, and^f the sister tells 
nothing but that she died. The difficulty in writing 
epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate praise. 
This, however, is not always to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence 'or ability of the writer ; for, 
the greater part of mankind have "no charactei^^at ally 
have little that distinguishes them from others equally 

Vpu XL P gporf 
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good or bad, and therefore nothing can be said of 
them which may not be applied with equal pro- 
priety to a thousand more. It is indeed no great 
panegyrick, that there is inclosed in this tomb one 
who was bom in one year, and died in another ; yet 
many useful and . amiable Hves have been spent* 
which yet leave little materials for any other memo- 
rial. These are however not the proper subjects of 
poetry ; and whenever friendship, or any other mo- 
tive, obliges a poet to write on such subjects, he 
must be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in gene- 
ralities, and utters the same praises over different 
tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Pigby, there is scarce any thought, 
or word, which may not be found in the other 
epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dry den. The eon- 
elusion is the (same with that on Hstrcourt, but in 
here more elegant and better connectetL 
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vm. 

On Sir Godfrey KNBLLERi 
Tn fFestminst er- Abbey y 1723. 

Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master, taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Whatever was beauteous, or whate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with Princes honours, Poets lays. 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fearM he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears hereelf may die. 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the se* 
cond not bad, the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, the word crowned not being appUcable 
to the fumours or the lat/s ; and the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of 
a very harsh construction. 

IX. 

On General Henry Withers. 
In Westminster-Abbey^ 17 29. 

Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind. 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
. .0 ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth approvM ! 
O ! soft humanity in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 
Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy sQcial love ! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage. 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The la§t true Briton lies beneath (his stone. ' 

p 2 The 
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The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places, though somewhat diversified, by 
mingled qualitiesy and the peculiarity of a profipssion. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleasing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
guage ; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O ! used at the beginning of the sentence, 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem ; there is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
living and the dead. 

At the third couplet 1 should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the four that follow them. 

X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton-, 
At Easthamstead in Berkshire, 17S0. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet's fate, 
Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great : 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease. 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfy' d, 
Tbank'd-Heas^n that he livM, and that he dy'd. 

The 
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The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next lines contain a species of 
praise, peculiar, original, and just. Here, therefore, 
the inscription should have ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common to every 
man who is wise and good. The character of Fen- 
ton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for 
some poet or biographer to display it more fully for 
the advantage of posterity. If he did not stand in 
the first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the 
second ; and, whatever criticism may object to his 
writings, censure could find very little to blame in 
his life. 

XL 

On Mr. Gay. 
In fVestminster- Abbey f 1732. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child : , 

With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation, in a low estate ; 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great: • 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end, 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 
Sjtriking their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gay ! 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epi- 
taph was probably written with an unconjmon de- 
gree of attention; yet it is not more jsuccessfuUy 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happeh 

that 
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that the success of a poet is proportionate to his la* 
boar. The same observation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which are often influenced 
by causes wholly out of the performer's power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, by sud- 
den elevations of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sbmetimes rise when he expects 
them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mild affections, if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation ; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a poet. The wit of man *, and the simplicity of 
a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet raqe is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentlenesSy 
which are made the constituents of his character ; for 
-a man so mild and gentle to temper his rage, , was 
not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
piodification, is gross and improper. 

To be ahove temptation in poverty, ^Ludjreejrom 
corruption among the Great, is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice. But to be a saje compa- 
nion is a praise merely negative, arising not Ijom 
possession of virtue,, but the absence of vice, and that 
pne of the most odious. 

f Hex v;U was ipore than man, her innocence a dnld," 

. Dryden on Mrs. KUligcew. C. 

As 
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As little can be added to his character, by assert- 
ing that he was lamented in his end. Every man that 
dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, sup-' 
posed to be kmented ; and therefor^ this genera) 
lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the ad* 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epi- 
thets "without a Subject. ' 

The thought in the last Hne, that Gay is buried 
in the bosoms of the tcorthy and the good, who ar^ 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, , is so dark 
that few understand it ; and so harsh, w^hen it is ex-^ 
plained, that still fewer approve, 

XII. 

Intended for Sir Isaac Nevvtox. 
In Westminster" Abbet/^ 

ISAACUS NfiWTOOTUS t 

Quern Immortalem 

Testantur, Tevipus, Naiara, Catum : 

MoTtalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur. 

N||ure> and Nature's laws, lay hid in night ; 

GOTPfeaid, Let Newton be ! And all was light. 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the feults seem not 
to be very few. Why part should be Latin, and 
part Eijiglish, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin 
the opposition of Imrfvortalis and Mortalisj is a mere 
sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any 
sense contrary tothat in which he is moriaL 

In the Verses the thought is obvious, and the 
words ni^ht and li^ht are too nearly allied. 

XIIL On 
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On Edmund Duke of Bdckinguam, who died in 
the 19th Year of his Age, 1735. 

If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd. 
And every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 1 

The living virtue now had sbope approved. 
The senate heard hjjn, and his country lpv'4» 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy faige,. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for coupge fan^'d and art. 
Ends in jtlie milder merit of the heart : 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays tlie last tribute of a saint to Heaven. 

'This epitaph Mr. Warbuiton prefers to the rest; 
but I know not for what reason. To crown with 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching 
to non^ens^. Opening virtues blooming rpjipd, is 
something like tautology; the six following lines are 
poor and prosaick. Art is in another couplet uspd 
for arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart. The 
six last lines are the best, but not excellent 

The rest of hfs sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contemptible 
" Dialogujg" between He and She should have been 
suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he at- 
jtempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 
' ' * ' • ' that 
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that mal:e wise men serious^ he confounds the living 
man with the dead : 

Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncer- 
tainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his grave 
was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill em- 
ployed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretched- 
ness scenes to have been borrowed^ from the following 
tuneless lilies ; 

Ludovici Areosti humantur ossa 
Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus baeres 
Sive h^rede benignior comes, seu 
Opportunius incidens Viator : 
Nam scire haud potuit futura, sed nee 
' Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 
Ut urnam cuperet parage vivens, 
Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit, 
Quap inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 
Qlim siquod baberit is sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrious imw 
tator, 
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Christopher PITT, of whom whatever I shall 
relate, more than has been ah-eady piiblished, I owe to 
the kind communication of Dr. Warton, was bom 
in 1^95 at Blandford, the son of a physician much 
esteemed. 

He was, in 17 14, received as a scholar into Win-n 
Chester College, where he was distii;iguished by ex- 
ercises of uncommon elegance, and at his removal 
to New College in 1719, presented to the electors, 
as the product o( his private and voluntary sti^dies, 
a complete version of Lucan's poem, whicjb he did 
not then know to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well 
desei^ves to be recorded^ The supples sion of such a 
work, recommended by such uncommon circumstan- 
ces, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable to load 
libraries with superfluous books ; but incitements to 
early excellence are never superfluous, and from this 
example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, 
he was presented to the rectory of^Pimpern in Dor- 
setshire (1722), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Strat- 
field Say in Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellow- 
ship, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he 
becs^me Master of Arts (1724). 

He pro)3ably about this time translated " Vida's 
<^ Art of Poetjy,'* which Tristram's splendid edition 

had 
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had then made popular. In this translation he 
distinguished himsielf, bpth by his general elegaiice, 
and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with 
great ardour enforced and exempUfied. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing 
by its situation^ and therefore likely to ex;cite the 
imagination of a poet ; where he passed tlie rest of 
his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for 
the softness of his temper and the easiness of liis 
UQtanners. Before strangers he had something of the 
schplar's timidity or distrust ; but when he became 
^miUar he was in a very high degree cheerful and 
entertaining. His general benevolence procured 
general respect ; and he passed a life placid and ho- 
nourable, neither too great for the kindness of the 
low, nor too low for the notice of the great. 



AT what time he composed his miscellany, pub- 
lished in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know : 
those which have daties appear to have been very 
early productions, and I have not observed that any 
rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he published 
a version of the first book of the Eneid. This being, 
I suppose,, commended by his friends, he some time, 
afterwards added three or four more ; with an adver- 
tisement, in which he r'epresents himself as translat- 
ing with great indifference, and with a progress of 
which himself was hardly conscious. This can hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any farther contention with his 
ipodesty, or^ any ^vfe of the n$tme of Dryden, he 

gave 
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gave us a complete English Eneid, which I am sorry 
not to see joined in this publication with his other 
poems*. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of 
the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his failures, and avoided them ; « and, as he 
wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendid versification. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many errors. If the two versions are compared, 
perhaps the result would be, that Dryden leads the 
reader forward by hig general vigour and sprightliness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate theexcellence . 
of a single couplet ; that Dryden's faults are forgotten 
in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are 
neglected in the languor of a cold and listless peru- 
sal ; that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden the 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the 
world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, on which is this inscription. 
In Memory of 
Chr. Pitt, clerl<, M. A. 
Very eminepf 
for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the universal candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of his manners. 

• He lived innocent ; 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 17483, 

../ aged 48. 

f It has since been added to the coUectioq. E;^^rfT/> 
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James Thomson, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for his piety and dihgence, was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father was pastor. His mother^ 
whose name was Hume *, inherited as co-heiress a 
portion of a small estate. Thfc revenue of a parish 
in Scotland is seldom large ; and it was probably in 
commiseration of the difficulty with which Mr.. 
Thomson supported his family, having nine chil- 
dren, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering in James uncommon promises of future 
excellence, undertook to superintend his education, 
and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedburg, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of " Autumn ;" but was not 
considered by his master as superior to common 
boys, though in those early days he amused his pa- 
tron and his friends with poetical compositions; 
with which, however, he so little pleased himself, 
that on every new-year's day he threw into the flre 
all the productions of the foregoing year. 

* His mother*s name -was Beatrix Trotter. Hid grandmother's 
naqie was Hiune. C. 

From 
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From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he had not resided two years when'his fafher 
died, and loft all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raised upon her little estate what money 
a mortgage could afford, and, removing with her 
family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into 
eminence. 

The design of Thomson s friends was to breed him 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 
without distinction or expectation, till, at the usual 
time, he performed a probationary exercise by ex- 
I^laining a psalm. His diction was so poetically. , 
splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the professor of Di- 
vinity, reproved him for speaking language unintel- 
ligible to a popular audience ; and he censured one 
of his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is rejjorted to have repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and he pro- 
bably cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of 
poetry, which, however, were in some danger of a 
blast; for, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard 
of nothing but faults ; but, finding other judges 
more favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which 
a^et could appear, with any hope of advantage, 
was London ; a place too wide for the operation of 
petty' competition and private malignity, where 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would 
find friends as soon as it became reputable to be- 
friend it. A lady who was acquainted with his 
mother, advised him to the journey, and promised 
some countenance or assistance, which at last he 

never 
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'^ I hii^ted to you in my last^ that on Saturday 
** morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton. •A 
^^ certain gentleman^ without my desire, spoke to 
'' him concerning me ; his answer was, that I had 
" never come near him. Then the gentleman put 
** the question. If he desired that 1 should wait on 
" him ? He returned, he did. On this, the gentle- 
'^ man gave me an introductory Letter to him. He 
" received ine in what they commonly call a civil 
^^ manner ; asked me some common-place questions ; 
^^ and made me a present of twenty guineas. . I am 
*^ very ready to own that the present was ki^r than 
'^ my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to 
" his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the 
" merit of the address." 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at first to like, by degrees gained upon 
the publick ; and one edition was very speedily suc- 
ceeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day 
bi'ought him new friends ; among others Dr. Run- 
die, a man afterwards unfortunately famous, sought 
his acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that 
he recommended him to tlie Lord Chancellor 
Talbot. 

fVinter was accompanied, in many editions, not 
only with a preface and dedication, but with poeti- 
cal praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet, (then Mal- 
loch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too well known. Why the dedications are, to 
Winter and the other Seasons, contrarily to custom, 

left 
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left out in the collected worfcs^ the reader may 
enquire. 

The next year (I.727) he distinguished himself by 
three publications ; of " Summer/' in pursuance of 
his plan; of ^^ A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac 
" Newton," which he was enabled to perform as an 
exact philosppher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; 
and of " Britannia/' a kind of poetical invective 
against the ministry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough in relenting the depredations of 
the Spaniards. By this piece he declared himself an 
adherent to the oppositipn, and had therefore no 
favour to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in 
the family of the lord Binning, was desirous of testi- 
fying his gratitude by making him the patron of his 
*^ Summer;" but the same kindness which had first 
disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his advice 
addressed to Mr. Dodington, a man^ who had mor6 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a 
poet. 

^^ Spring" was published next year^ with a dedi- 
cation to the Countess of Hertford ; wh6se practice 
it was to invite every summer some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses, and assist her studies. 
This honour was one summer conferred onThomson, 
who took more delight in carousing with lord Hert- 
ford and his friends.than assisting her ladyship's^poe- 
tical pjJerations, and therefore never received another 

summons. 

' » ■ 

'' Autumn," the season to which the ^* Spring" and 

'* Summer' are preparatory^ still remained unsung. 

Vol. XI, Q and 
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and was 'delayed till he published (173O) his wotks 
collected. 

Heprodirced iti I727 ithe*ti*agedy of "Sophonisba,** 
tvhich raised such expectation, that every rehearsal 
was dignified with a splendid Saudience, collected' to 
anticipate theJ delight that was preparing for the 
publick. It was observed, however, that nobody wa< 
much affedted, and that the company rose as from a 
moral lecture. . 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of plea* 
sure. There is a feeble line in the play : 

O, Spphonisba) Sophonisba, O ! , 

Thi« gave oecasion to a waggish parody : 

O, jTemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O ! 
whicl^ for a while wsis echoed through the town. 

I hgiyej been told by Savage, that of the Prologue 
to " Sophonisba^ the first part was written by Pope^ 
who could not be persuaded to finish it ; and that 
the concluding lines werQ added by Mallet.. 

Thonison was, hot long afterwards, by the influ- 
'^nce ©f Dr. Rundle, sent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Talbot, the eldest.son of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enbugh to receive new impressions, to 
haveiiis opinions rectified, and his views enlarged; 
uor can he be supposed to have wanted that^curiosity 
which is inseparable from an active and compriehen- 
sive mind. He inay therefore how be supposed to 
have, revelled in all the joys of intellectual luxiiry : 
he was eveiy day feasted with Instructive* novelties ; 
he lived splendidly without expence; anct might 

expect 
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expect when he returne4 i^me a certain establish- 
inent . , /. :\ ^ 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole had filled the.n^t-ion with clan^^urs 
for liberty^, of which no. man felt the want, and 
with caie for liberty,, wkiqh was not in danger. 
XhomsQ% in his travels pa the Continent, found or 
fi^licied so many evils ar)sii]|g frpp the tyranny of 
Pther govemmentSj, that hp resolved tp write a very 
IqBg poeiQ, i^ five parts^ upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot 
died ; and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his 
attendance by the place of secretary of the^riefs, pays 
in the initial lines a decent tribute to his n^emory. / 

Uppu this great poem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon it as his 
noblest work ; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises^ and reward her encomiast: 
her praises were condemned to harbour spiders, and 
to gather dust: none of Thomson's performances 
were so little regarded. 

The judgment of the publick was not erroneous ; 

the recurrence of the same images 9iusttire in time; 

* an enumeration of examples to prove a position 

which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 

. BUperfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of *' Liberty" does not now appear in 
its original state ; but, when the author's works were 
collected after his death, was shortened by Sir George 
Lyttelton^ with a liberty which, as it has a manifest 
* tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to 
confound the characters of authors, by making one 
inan write by jthe judgment of another, cannot be 

a 2 justified 
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justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration, 
or kindness of th6 friend.— I wish to see it exhibited 
as its author left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems 
for a while to have suspended his poetry ; but hri 
was soon called back to labour by the death of the 
.Chancellor, for his place then became vacant^ and 
though the lord Hardwicke delayed for some time 
to give it away, Thomson^s bashfulness or pride, or 
some other motive perhaps not more laudable, with- 
held him from soliciting; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his fo/tmer indigence ; but the 
Prince of Wales was at that time struggling fof 
popularity, aiid by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed himself the patron of wit ; to him Thom- 
son was introduced, and being gaily interrogated 
about the state of his affairs, said, ^^ that they were 
*^ in a more poetical posture than formerly ;'* and 
had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738*) 
the tragedy of ^^ Agamemnon," which was much 
shortened in the representation. It had the fate 
which most commonly attends mythological stories, 
and was only endured, but not favoured. It strug- 
gled with |5uch difficulty through the first night, that 
Xhomson, coming late to his friends with whom he 
was to sup, excused his delay by tellihg them how the 
sweat of his distress had so disordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

* It is not generally known that in this year an edi^on of 
Milton's Areopagitica was published by Millar, to 'which Thomson 
wrot^at^foce, C. 

He 
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He flo^mterested himself in his own drama, that if 
I remember rights as be sat in the upper gallery, he 
iaccompanied the players by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope counte- 
nanced ^'Agamemnon,** by coming to it the first 
night, and was welcbhied to the theatre by a general 
clap; he had much regard forThomson, and once ex«- 
pressed it in a poetical epi«itje sent to Italy, of which 
however he abated the v$Iu^^ by transplanting some 
of the lines into his Epistle, to ^^ Arbuthnot/* 

About this time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohi- 
bition of " Gustavus Vasa,** a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, 
whom the publick recompensed by a very liberal 
subscription ; the next was the refusal of ^' Edward 
" and Eleonora,** ofifered by Thomson. It is hard 
to discover why either play should have been ohr 
^tructed* Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair 
his loss by a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
the success. 

.Wtjen the publick murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers re- 
iqarked, that V hie had taken a Liberty which was not 
^^ agreeable to Britannia in any Season^ 

He; was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the masque of "Alfred," which 
was acted before the Prince at CKefden-house. 

His next work (1745) was " Tancri^d and Sigisi- 
" munda,'* the most successful of all his tragedies; 
£[>r it still keeps its turn upon the stage. It may be 
doubted whether he was, either by the bent of nature 
or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
dpcts not appear that he had much sense of the pa- 
thetic; 
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thetic ; and bis diffusive and descriptive style pro- 
duced decldfmafion rather than dialogue. 

Hi« friend Mrj^t^tteltoir was nbW in power,' tod 
conferred upon hiiB tbe office bi surv^yor^efi^ral of 
the Lee'vvaTd I^j^ud^ r frdni whidi, Whign nis deputy 
Vas paid, he received- abbiitthree htmdrfel pdundi 
a year.- ■ ■ • m . .' - ': ^-i i "•♦. 'cj. -; •: 

The last piec^ that li^* liv^ to |)titbiish Was the 
<* Castje of lpdolenQe]"tWtiich was tnfeny yfears under 
hishand> but was at last* finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opeps a scen^ of lazy* luxury that fills 
liie imagination. ^ ' - i ' * .:»i /; • , 

He was now at ease, but was not^long to ^joy it ; 
for, by taking cold on' the* water tjfetvVeeh London 
and KeW, he taught a disorder,* #HicHj With some 
careless exasperation, ehdeid in a f^ei tihai put an 
end to his life, August 27, 1748. He'wai buried in 
the church of Richmond,' without 'kii ^inscription ; 
but a monument haS-been'erected to' his memory in 
Westminster-abbey. 

' Thomson was of a statiire above thie tniddfe size, 
and ^^ more fat than bard beseetas," eff^ dull' coun- 
tenance, and a gross, unahibfiated, uninviting appear- 
ance; silent in mingled conipan^,^btktdhteerftrl among 
select friends, and by his friends ver^y tenderly and 
warmly beloved, ' t 

He left behind liim the tragedy of Coriolanus," 
which was, by tlie zeal of Kis pati*on Sir Geoige Lyt- 
telton, brought npbn the stage for the benefit of his 
family, and recommended by a Prologue^ which 
Quin, wlio had \oi\g lived with Thomson in fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a manner as shewed him 
f* to be,'' on that occasion, " no actor.** The comr 

rr^encement 
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meucement of this benevolence is very honourable t9 
Qum; who is reported to have delivered Thomson, 
then known to hini only for his genius, fropi, aji arre§t 
. by a very considerable present ; and its continuance 
is honoui^ble to both ; for friendship is not always 
the sequel of obligation. By this tragedy a conside- 
rably sum was raised^ of which part discharged his 
debts^ and the rest was remitted to his e^isters, whom, 
however removed from them by plaqe or conditipn^ 
he r^jded with great tendjepness, as \vill appear. by 
,the fQ%w;ing Letter, which I comrfiunjcate with 
much.plep^ure, as it gives me at once an opportunity 
of recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, an^ 
reflecting on the friendly assipt^nce of Mr. Boswell, 
fr<?m whom I received it* . 

^' Hagley in Worcestershire, 
October the 4th, 1747. 
" My dear Sister, 

^' I thojught you had known me better £han to 
*^ interpret my silence into a decay of affection,, 
^^ especially as your behaviour has always been such 
<f as rather to increase than diminish it. Don't 
*^ imagine, because I am a bad correspondent, that 
*^ I can ai^er prove an unkind friend and brother. 
*^ I must do myself the justice to tell you, that my 
*^ affections are naturally very fixed an(j( constant ; 
^^ and if I had ever r'eason of complaint against you 
*^ (of which by the bye I have not the least shadow), 
^^ lam conscious of so many defects in myself, as dis- 
^^ pose me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

*^ It gives me the truest heartfelt satisfaction to 
<^ hwr you hs^VjB s^ gjood, kind husband, and are in 
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^^ dasy, contented circumstancesV but wefe they 
*' otherwise, that would only awaken and heighten 
^^ my tenderness towards you. As our good and 
*^ tender-hearted parents did not live ±0 receive • 
'^ any material testimonies of that highest human 
^^ gratitude I owed them (than which nothing could 
*^ have given me equal pleasure), the only return I 
'^ can make them now is by kindness to those they 
"left behind them. Would to God poor Lizy had 
*^ lived longer, to have been a farther witness of the 
^^ truth of what I say, and that I might have had 
" the pleasure of seeing once more a sister .who so 
" truly deserved my esteem and love ! But she is 
^' happy, while we ' must toil a little longer here 
*^ below ; let us however do it cheerfully and gTate- 
'^ fully, suppwted by the pleasing hope of meeting 
'^ yet again, on a. safer shore, where to recollect the 
" storms and difficulties of life will not perhaps be 
"inconsistent with that blissful state. You did 
" right to call your daughter by her nan!ie : for you 
"^must needs have had a particular tender friend- 
" ship for one another, endeared as you were 'by 
^^ nature, by having passed the affectionate years 
^^ of your youth together ; and by that great softener 
" and engager of hearts, mutual hardship. That 
" it was in my power to ease it a little, I account 
" one of the most exquisite pleasures of my life.-^— • 
^f But enough of this melancholy, though not un- 
" pleasing strain. 

^' I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
" advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my Letter 
" to him ; as I approve entirely of his marrying; again, 

/ ' ^ ■ you 
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'^ you may readily ask me why I don't marry at all. 
*^ My circumstances have hitlierto be«n so variable 
*^ and uncertain in this fluctuating worlds as induce 
'^ to keep « me from engaging in such a state: and 
** now, though they are more settled, and of lats 
" (which you will be glad to hear) considerably im- 
^* proved, I begirt to think myself too far advanced 
*^ in life for such youthful undertakings, not to men* 
'^ iion some other petty reasons that are apt to startle 
" the delicacy of difficult old bachelors^ I am, how- 
'^ ever, not a Kttle suspicious that, was I to pay a 
*' visit to Scotland (which I have some thoughts. of 
^' doing soon), I might possibly be tempted to think 
" of a thing not easily repaired if done amiss. I have 
^^ alway-s been of offinion, that none make better 
*^ wives than the ladies of Scotland^ and yet,, who 
^ more forsaken than they, while the gentlemen are 
^^ continually running abroad ail the world over ? 
*' Some of them, it is true; are wise enough to re- 
^^ turn for a wife. You see i am beginning to make 
*^ interest already with the Scots ladies. But no 
^^ more of tills infectious 'isubject. — Pray let me hear 
^^ from you now ajad them and though I am not a 
" regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in 
'^ that respect, kemember'jne kindly to your hus^ 
^^ band, and befieve me to be . . 

^ Your most affectionate brother^ 

" James Thomson/ 
(Addressed) " To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark " 

The 
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The benevolence of Thm^son was fevyidy but not 
active; he would ^ivepniall occasions whatassistance 
bis jjKtrse would supply ; but the offices of intferven- 
tiah or 'solicitation l:ve could not conquer his^sluggish- 
seas sufficiently to perform. The affa^irs of others, 
howeteriiwere not oi^-e neglected thap bis qwu. He 
bft4 often fcitthe iaeonvenienoep of idleness^ but he 
nevisr cured it ;. and i^as so conscious of his own cha*. 
rtcter^ that he talked of , wrijting an IJastern Tale ^^ of 
*^. thfe Man who loved tO»be in Distress." 
»: Aiffiong hi« peculiarities waa^i^ very unfikilful apd 
iaarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or ^o* 
hsmh coitaposition. He wa& once reading ,tp Dodipg* 
♦qa, who, being hinaisrif a n^df^ ^Qiip.Qnify i^lega^t, 
was so much provoked hy his ;o<id utterance, tl>^t he 
Gnatched the pa|)eii from his har^d^, wd toljc}: him that 
he did not understand his ownrwrses. , » 

The biographer of Thomson feas remarked^ that an . 
author s life is best read in hi^ worik^: his observation 
was not well-timtid. SavAgje, ivho lived much with 
ThomBon^ once toldtmc, he, beard. a l^dy ren^ark- 
ing that she couid^thier from ibis, wor)!^^, three parts 
lof his ^haracter^ that he waft a ^. peat; Lover, a great 
f^' Swimxn&t,. and.rigprpusly abstin^t;" but, said Sar 
v^gt, ]_he. knows jjot auyloVie bi|t ^at of the sex; he 
was perhaps never in coW wat^ ip bis life ; and he 
indulges himself in all the luxury that comes within 
his reach. Yet Savage always- spoke with the most . 
eager praise of his social qualities, his warmth and 
conetancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
^acquaintance when the advancein<^nt of his reputa- 
tion had left them behind him. 
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As awriter, he is entitled to one praise of the 
highest kind ; hjjp mode of thinking, and of ^^^ 
pressing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse te 
jno more the blanl^ Terse of Milton, or of any other 
poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of 
Cowley. -His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are 
of hisowri growth, without transcription, without imi- 
tation. He thinks in ^ peculiar train, and he thinks 
always ak a nlan of genius ; he look^ round bn Nature 
and on Life With the eye whidi Nature bestows only 
on a' poet } the eye that distinguishes, in every thing 
presehted to'its view, whatever there Is oVi which 
imagination can delight to be detained, and ^^ith a 
mind that at once comppehends the vast, and attends 
to the^mifittfe. The deader of the « Seasontf^ won- 
ders'lHat h^^never isaw before what Thomson shew% 
him',''latid thlft'he nev^r yet has felt what Thomson 
tm'pres^cd».»*^ *••'' 

' • Mife i^ Owe of the works in which blank terse 
. seenis properly used. Thomson's wide expansion of 
geri^M views, and his enumeration of circumstarltial 
varieties! wwiiid have been abstracted and embarrassed 
by IhB frequ^tit intierseetionof the sense, ^icbare 
the ii^cessary effects of rhyme; 
'''•Hi»*destei*iptions of extended scenes and general 
eflfeefe' briri^ before us the*^whole magnificence of 
Naiftire, wlietheJr pleasing or dreadful. Hie gaiety d( 
Spring; the splendour of Summer, the trari^niihty 
of Autumn, and the hbrror of Winter, take in thdr 
turns possession of the mind. The poet leads us 
through the appearances of things as they are suc- 
cessively variied byUie vicissitudes df the year, and 

imparts 
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imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that 
our thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the naturaUst without 
his part in the entertainment ; for he is assisted to re* 
collect and to combine, to range his discoveries, and 
to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of me- 
thod ; but for this I know not that there was any 
remedy. Of many appearances subsisting all at once, 
HO rule can be given why one should be mentioned 
before another; yet the memory wants the help of 
order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspence 
or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may^ be said to be to his images 
and thoughts ** both their lustre and their shade :'* 
such as invest them with splendour, through which 
perhaps they are not always easily discerned- It is 
too exuberant, aiid son^etimes may be charged with 
-filling the ear mor^ than the mi^d. 

These poemis, with which I was acquainted at their 
first appearance, I have since found altei;^ and en- 
larged by subsequent revisals, as the author supposed 
his judgment to grow more exjiet, and as. bopks ijr ' 
conversation extended his knowledge, andppBuedrhis 
prospects. They are, I think, improved in genei:al; 
yet I know not whether they have ijpt lost, part of 
what Temple calls their " race ;" a word which, ap- 
plied to wines in its primitive sense, means the fla- 
vour of the soil. > • 

" Liberty," when it first appeared, I tried to 
r?ad, and soon desistec). I have never tried againy 

and 
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and therefore will not hazard either praise or cen- 
sure: 

The highest praise which he has received ought 
not to be suppressed : it is said by Lord Lyttelton^ in 
the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his works 
contained 

No line which, dying, he could wish lo blot. 
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1 HE Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late Collection ; the rea- 
ders of which are to impute to me whatever pleasure 
or weariness they may find in the perusal of Black- 
more, Watts, Pom fret, and Yalden* 

ISAAC WATTS was bom July I7, I674, at 
Southampton, where his father, of the same name^ 
kept a boarding-school for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
pears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to havef 
been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to 
books from, his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I suppose, 
. at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorn, a clergyman, master 
of tlie Free-school at Southampton, to whom the 
gratitude of his scholar afterwards inscribed a Latin 
ode. 

His 
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HU piroiSciency at school was so conspicuous, that 
a subscription was proposed for his support vAthe 
University ; but he declared his resolution of taking 
hi* lot with the Difesenters- Such he was as every 
Christian Church would rejoice to havei adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an ' academy, 
taught by Mr* Rowe, where he had for his compa- 
nions and fellow-students Mr; Hughes the poet,, and 
Dr^ Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Taam. Soixiie 
X-atin Essays, supposed ta hive been written a& 
exercises at this academy; stew a degree of know- 
ledge, bpth philosophical and theological^ such 
as very few attain by a inuch longer course of 
study. 

He Wa$, ad^ he hints in hi^ Miscellanies, a maker 
of veretesfrom fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he 
appear!^ to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verses to his brother, in the gly^onick measure, writ- 
ten when he was seventeen^ are remarkably easy and 
elegant, ^ome of his p^er o<fes are deformed by the 
Pi^darick fblly then prevailing, arid are written 
with such neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
ciam|)le among the ancients; but hia diction, though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copious-f 
hess and splendour, as shews tlidt he was but a very 
little distance from expeHence, ' 

His'iiiethod of study was to impress the contents 
of his books upon bis- tueimiory by abridging them, 
and by interieaving theiii tb amplify one system with 
supplements from another;- ; .^ ' * 

With the congregation of his tutor iVf K Rowe^ 
who we^e, I believe, Iiid^]f)endentS) be'coatiinuaicated 
id his ninetteAth y^i-. » . / 
• •■ . At 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy^ and 
spent two years in study and devotion at the house of 
his £ather^ who treated him with great tenderness ; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few parents^ of 
living to see his son eminent for literature, and vene- 
rable f6r piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five 
years, as a domestick tutor to his son : and in that 
tini,e particularly devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and, being chosen as^stant to Dr. 
Chauncey, preached the first time on the birth-day 
that completed his twenty-fourth year ; probably 
considering that as the day of a second nativity, by 
which he entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; 
but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a dangerous illness, which sunk him to 
such weakness, that the congregation thought an as- 
sistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
health then returned gradually ; and he performed 
his duty till (1 7 12) he was seized by a fever of such 
violence and continuance, that from the feebleness 
which it brought upon him he never perfectly re- 
covered. 

This 'calamitous state made4he compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
house ; where with a constancy of friendship and 
' uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all the attention that - 
respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died a^bQut eight 
years afterwards ; but he continued with the lady 

. and 
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and her daughters to the end of his life. The lady- 
died about a year after him* 

A coalition hke this^' a state in which the notions 
6f patronage and dependence were overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a par- 
ticular memorial ; and I will not withhold from the 
reader Dr. Gibbons's representation ; to which regard 
is to be paid, as to the narrative of one who writes 
what he knows, and what is known likewise to mul- 
titudes besides. 

'^ Obr next observation shall be made upon that 
" remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
*' Doctor into Sir lliomas Abney's family, and 
" continued him there till his death, a period of 
** no less than thirty-six years. In the midst of his 
*' sacred labours for the glory of God, and good of 
*^ his generation, he is seized with a most violent and 
** threatening fever, which leaves him oppressed with 
" great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his pub- 
*' lick services for four years^ In this distressing sea- 
*^ son, doubly so to his active and pious spirit, he 
^^ is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever 
^* removes from it till he had finished his days. Here 
*^ he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the 
*V truest friendship. Here, without any care of his * 
*^ own, he had every thing which could contribute 
*' to the enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied 
" pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in a family^ 
*' which for piety, order, harmony, and every vir- 
'^ tue, was an house of God. Here he had the pri- 
" vilege of a country recess, the fragrant bower, the 
** spreading lawn, ^the flowery garden, and other 
Vol. XL R ** advantages, 
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^^ advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his restora^ 
^^ tion to health ; to yield him, whenever he chose 
*^ them, most grateful intervals from his laborious 
^^ studies, and enable him to return to them with 
*^ redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not been 
" for this most happy event, he might, as to out- 
*^ ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, 
^^ dragged on through many more years of languor, 
" and inability for publick service, and even for 
" profitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into 
" his grave under the overwhelpiingload of infir- 
'^ mities in the midst of his days ; and thus the 
*' church and world would have been deprived of 
^^ those many excellent sermons and works, which 
'^ he drew up and published during his long residence 
*^ in this family. In a few years after his coming 
" hither. Sir Thomas Abney dies ; but his amiable 
^^ consort survives, who shews the Doctor the same 
'^ respect and friendship as before, and most happily 
^^ for him and great numbers besides ; for, as her 
'^ riches were great, her generosity and munificence 
, '^ were in full proportion ; her thread of life was 
^^ drawn out to a great age, even beyond that of the 
'' Doctor s ; and thus this excellent man, through 
" her kindness, and that of her daughter, the pre- 
*^ sent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
^^ esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits 
^^ and felicities he experienced at his first entrance 
^^ into this family, till his days were numbered and. 
*^ finished ; and, like a shock of corn in its season, 
^^ he ascended into the regions of perfect and immor- 
" tal life and joy." 

If 
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' If this quotation has appeared long, let it be con- 
sidered that it compriseis an account of six-andrtbirty 
years, and those the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this family^ 
his life was no otherwise diversified than by succes- 
sive publications. The series of his works I am not 
Jlble to deduce ; their number and their variety shew 
the intenseiiess of his industry, and the extent of his 
capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that tdught thei 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage;. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning br acUteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance 
of style. He shewed theni, that zeal and purity 
might be expressed and enfoi'c^ by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation ; and noreader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet 
the gravity and propriety of his utterance made his 
disdourses very effieaciousi I once mentioned the 
reputatioii which Mr. Foster had gained by his 
proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronunciation he was 
far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts^ and such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons, 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out some 
particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary 
)>o\Vers. 

Ha - He. 
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He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence hy 
any gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal actions have 
any correspondence with theological truth, he did not 
see how they could enforce it. 

At 'the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
time, by a short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and publick instruction he added familiar 
visits and personal application, and was careful ta 
improve the opportunities which conversation of-^ 
fered of diffusing and increasing the influence of 
religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentftient; 
but by his established and habitual practice he was 
gentle, modest, and iilofTensive. His tenderness ap- 
peared in his attention to children, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third part of his annual revenue, 
though the whole was not a hundred a year ; and. 
for children he condescended to lay aside the scholar^ 
thg philosopher, and the wit, to write little poems 
of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to 
their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of 
life. Every man, acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action, will look with veneration, 
on the writer, who is at one time combating Locke, 
and at another making a catechism for children in 
their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dig- 
nity of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that hu^ 
mility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excur- 
sive,^ and his industry continual, his writings are 
very numerous, and his subjects various. -With his * 

theo- 
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theological works I am only enough acquainted to 
admire his meekness 6f opposition, and his mildness 
of censure. It was not only in his book, but in his 
mind, that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logick lias been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation: if he owes part of it to 
Lie Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who 
undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the 
idea of space with that of empty space, and did not 
consider that though space might be without matter^ 
yet matter beinjg extended could not be without 
^pace. 

Few books have been penised by me with greater 
pleasure than his " Improvement of the Mindj** of 
which the radical principles may indeed be found in. 
Locke's *^ Conduct of the Understanding ;" but they 
are so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of a work in the highest degree 
useful and pleasing. Whoever has the care of in- 
*ructing others may be charged with deficience in 
Jiis duty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theology as dis^ 
tinct from his other productions ; but the truth is, 
that whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant 
solicitude for souls, converted to Theology. As piety 
predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his 
works: under his direction it may be truly said, 
Theologice Phihsophia ancillatur, philosophy is 
pubservient tp evangelical instruction ; it is difficult 

to 
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to read a page without learning, or at least wishing^ 
to be better. The attention is caught by indirect in-* 
struction, and he that sat down only to reason is on 
a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 
1728, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited diploma, by which he became a Doct 
tor of Divinity. Academical honours would have ^ 
more value^ if they were always bestowed with equal 
judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preach,^ 
and to do good by his instruction and example : till 
at last the infirmities of age disabled him from the 
more laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, 
being no longer capable of publick duty, he offered 
to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his congrega-t 
tion would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he 
was worn gradually away without pain, till he ex-r 
pired Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of charac- 
ter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He has 
provided instruction for all ages, from those who are 
lisping their first lessons, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left: neither cor- 
poreal nor spiritual nature unexamined; he has 
taught the A^ of Reasoning, and the Science of the 
Stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
multiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather 
than from any single performance ; for it would pat 

be 
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be safe to claim for him the highest rank in any- 
single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different 
pursuits. 

As a poet, had ,he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors with 
whom he is now associated. For his judgment was 
exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice discernment ; his imagination, as the " Da- 
" cian Battle" proves, was vigorous and active, and 
the stores of knowledge were large by which his 
fancy was to be supplied. His ear was well-tuned, 
and his diction was elegant and copious. But his 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of his topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man 
has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
Man of Letters, and hav<e difterent degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in blank verse : the rhymes are not always 
sufficiently correspondent. He is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expressive of characters. 
His lines are commonly smooth and easy, and his 
thoughts always religiously pure ; but who is there 
that, to so much piety and innocence, does not wish 

for 
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for a greater measurex)f sprightliness and vigour ? He 
is at least one of the few poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleased;, and happy will be 
that reader whose mind is disposed^ by his verses qr 
his prose, to imitate him in all but his nonponfor^ 
mity, to copy his bejievolence to man, and hia v^^ 
verence to God, 
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Of the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education he received at St. John's 
College in Cambridge*, where he first solicited tlie 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published by the University on the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He 
must have published his Pastorals before the year 
1708, because they are evidently prior to those of 
Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a " poetical Letter 
^^ from Copenhagen," which was published in the 
^* Tatler," and is by Pope in one of his first letters 
mentioned with high praise, as the production of a 
man " who could write very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing more than 

* IJe toofe his degrees, A. B. 1696, A. M. 1700. C. 
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kind words ; since he was reduced to translate the 
" Persian Tales" for Tonson, for which he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, 
that he worked for half-a-crown. The book is divided 
into many sections,, for each of which if he received 
half-a-crown, his reward, as writers then were paid, 
was very liberal ; but half-a-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of 
his party, by epitomising Racket's ^^ Life of Arch- 
^ bishop Williams." The original book is written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The 
epitome is free enough from affectation, but has 
little spirit or vigour*. 

In 1 7 1 2 he brought upon the stage ^^ The Distrest 
^ Mother," almost a translation of Racine's ^^ An- 
*^ dromaque/ Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers ; but the friends of Philips exerted every art 
to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
the play, a whole " Spectator," none indeed of thQ 
best, was devoted to its praise ; while it yet continued 
to be acted, another " Spectator** was written, to tell 
what impression it made upon Sir Roger; and on 
the first night a select audience, says Pope-f-, was 
called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilogue 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 
The three first nights it was recited] twice ; and not 
only continued to be demanded through the run, as 

* This ought to have been noticed before. It was published 
in 1700, when he app^rs to have obtained a fellowship of 
St. John's. C. 

^ Spence. ' 
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it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recaRed 
to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
copy from the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is still expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues in general, and conse^ 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent 
of ^^ The Spectator," whose Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the sake of the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to stimu- 
late curiosity and continue attention. It may be 
discovered in the defence, that Prior's Epilogue to 
*^ Phaedra" had a little excited jealousy ; and some- 
thing of Prior's plan may be discovered in the per-, 
formance of his rival. Of this distinguished Epi- 
logue the reputed author was the wretched:! Budgel; 
whom Addison used to denominate* " the man who 
^^ calls me cousin ;" and when he was asked how such 
a silly fellow could write so well, replied, " The 
*^ Epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
^* first." It was known in Tonson's family, and told 
to Garrick, that Addison was himself the author of 
it, and that, when it had been at first printed with 
his name^ he came early in the morning, before the 
copies were distributed, -and ordered it to be given 
to Budgel, that it might add weight to^ the solicita- 
tion which he was then making for a place. 

'Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
His play was applauded ; his translations from Sappho 
had been published in " The Spectator;" he was an 
important and distinguished associate of clubs, witty 

* Sconce. 
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and political ; and nothing was wanting to his happi- 
ness, but that he should be sure of its continuance* 

The work >yhich had procured him the first notice 
from the pubhck was his Six Pastorals, which, flat-, 
tering the imagination with Arcadian scenes, pro^ 
bably found many readers, and might have long 
passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
' unhappily too much commended. 

The rustick poems of Theocritus were so highly 
valued by the Greeks and Romans, that they at-» 
tracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Eclogues seem 
to have been considered as precluding, all attempts of 
the same kind ; for no shepherds were taught to sing 
by any succeeding poet, till Nemesian and Calphur- 
nius ventured their feeble efforts in the lower age of 
latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon 
discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might 
be composed with little difficulty ; because the con-i 
versation of shepherds excludes profound or refined 
sentiment ; and, for images and descriptions. Satyrs 
and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always 
within call ; and woods and meadows, and hills and 
rivers, supplied variety of matter, which, having a 
natural power to sooth the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modern Pastorals in Latin. Being 
not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
word Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his 
own productions JEgtogues, by which he meant to 
express the talk of goatherds, though it will mean 
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only the talk of goats. This new name was adopted 
by subsequent writers, and amongst others by our 
Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his Bucolicks with such success, that they 
were soon dignified by Badius with a comment, and, 
as Scaliger complained, receiv^d^into schools, and 
taught as classical ; his complaint was vain, and the 
practice, however injudicious, spread far, and con- 
tinued -long* Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
* the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning! 
of the present century. The speakers of Mantuan 
carried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of the Church ; and from 
him Spenser learned to employ his swains on topicks 
of controversy. 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into* 
their own language : Sannazaro wrote ^^ Arcadia,** 
in prose and verse : Tasso and Guarini wi-ote ^' Fa-' 
^ vole Boschareccie," or Sylvan Dramas ; and all- 
nations of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and 
Damon^ and Thestylis and Phyllis. 

Philips thinks it ^^ somewhat strange to conceive 
^^ how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, Pastoral 
*^ Poetry nev^r comes to be so much as thought 
*^ upon." His wonder seems very unseasonable; 
there had never, from the time of Spenser, wapted 
writers to talk occasionally o{ Arcadia and Strephpn; 
and half the book, in which he first tried his powers, 
consists of dialogues on Queen Mary's death, between 
Tityrus and Corydon, or Mopsus and Menalcas. A 
series or book of Pastorals, however, I kno^ not 
that any one had then lately published. 

Not 
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Not long afterwards Pope made the first dhpi^. 
of his powers in four Pastorals, written in a very 
difierent form. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern.. Philips endeavoured to 
be natural. Pope laboured to be elegant. 

I^ilips was now fevoiired by Addison, and hy 
Addison's companio^s, who were very willing to 
push him into I'eputation. The " Guardian** gave 
an account of Pastoral, partly critical, and partly 
historical ; in which, when the merit of the modern 
is compared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for re- 
mote thoughts and unnatural refinements ; and, upon 
the whole, the Italians apd French are aU excluded 
from rural poetry ; and the pipe of the pastoral muse 
is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser 
to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope 
was not much delighted'; he therefore drew a com- 
parison of Philips's performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the advan- 
tage, he gives the preference to Philips. The design 
of aggrandizing himself he disguised with such dex- 
terity, that, though Addison discovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by 
publishing his paper. Published however it was 
(" Guard.. 40.") : and from that time Pope and 
Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of male- 
volence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants ; but 
Philips^ though he could not prevail by wit, hoped 
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to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged him, 
as Pope thought, with Addison's approbation, as 
disafiected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 
clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button s, with which he threatened to 
chastise Pope, who appears to have been extremely- 
exasperated ; for in the first edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips " rascal," and in the last still charges 
him with detaining in his hands the subscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and with 
sufficient meanness, the gratification of him by whose 
prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who deco- 
rated him with honorary garlands, which the first 
breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the Houste of Hanover 
every Whig expected to be happy, Philips seems to 
have obtained too little notice ; he caught few drops 
of the golden shower, though he did not omit what 
flattery could perform. He was only made a Com- 
missioner of the Lottery (17 17), and, what did not 
much elevate his character, a justice of the Peace* 

The success of his first play must naturally dis- 
pose him to turn his hopes towards the stage : be did 
not however soon commit himself to the mercy of 
an audience, but contented himself with the fame 
already acquired, till after nine years he produced 
0-722) ^* The Briton," a tragedy which, whatever 

was 
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was its reception, is now neglected ; though one of 
the scenes, between Vanoc the British Prince and 
Valens the Roman General, is confessed to be written 
with grpat dramatick skill, animated by spirit truly 
poetical. 

He had not been idle, though he had been silent ; 
for he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on 
the story of " Humphry Duke of Gloucester." Thia 
tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called 
*^ The Freethinker," in conjunction with associates^ 
of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only mini- 
ster of a parish in Southwark, was of so much con- 
sequence to the government, that he was made first 
Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, 
where his piety and his charity will be long honoured* 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing 
in it indecent or licentious ; its title is to be under- 
stood as implying only freedom from unreasonable 
prejudice. It has been reprinted in volumes^ but is 
little read ; nor can impaftial criticism recommend 
it as. worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to practise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When he . 
was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he took 
him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; and, 
making him his secretary *, added such preferments, 

* The Archbishop's " Letters/' published in 1769 (the origi- 
nals of which are now in Christ Church library, 03dt6rd,) were 
collected by Mr. Philips. C. 

as 
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as enabled him to represent the county of Armagh 
in the Irish parliament. 

In December 1726 he was made secretary to the 
Liord Chancellor ; and in August 1733 became judge 
of the Prerogative Court. 

After the death of his patfon he continued some 
years in Ireland ; ^but at last longing, as it seems^ for 
his native country, he returned (1748) to London, 
having doubtless survived most of his friends and 
enemies, and among them his dreaded antagonist 
Pope. He found however the Duke of Newcastle 
still living, and to him he dedicated his poems col- 
lected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
jpounds, he now certainly hoped to pass some years 
of life in plenty and tranquillity ; but his hope de- 
ceived him : he was struck with a palsy, and died* 
June 18, 1749, in his seventy^ighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is 
that he was eminent fwr bravery and skill in the sword, 
and that in conversation he was solemn and pompous. 
He had great sensibility of censure, if judgment 
may be made by a single story which I heard long 
ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great eminence 
in Staffordshire. ^^ Philips," said he, " was once at 
" table, when ,1 asked him. How came thy king of 
^* Epirus to drive oxen, and to say ^ I 'm goaded on 
"by love?' After which question he never spoke 
" again.'' 

Of the " Distrest Mother" not much is pretended 
to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criti- 

* At his house in Hoover-street, and was buried in Audley 
chapel. C. 

Vol. XI. S cism: 
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cism: his other two tragedies, I believe, are not 
below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the poems 
comprised in the late Collection, the " Letter from 
** Denmark" may be justly praised ; the Pastorals^ 
which by the writer of the *^ Guardian"* were ranked 
as one of the four genuine productions of the rustick 
Muse, cannot surely be despicable. That they ex- 
hibit a mode of life which did not exist, nor ever 
existed, is not to be objected : the supposition of 
such a state is allowed to Pastoral. In his other poems 
he cannot be denied the praise of lines sometimes ele- 
gant ;^ but he has seldom much force, or much com- 
prehension. The pieces that please best are those 
which, from Pope^nd Pope's adherents, procured 
him the name of Namhy Pambyj the poems of short 
lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and cha- 
racters, from Walpole the *^ steerer of the realm," 
to M iss Pulteney in the nursery. ' The numbers are 
smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom 
faulty. They are not loaded with much thought, yet, 
if they had been written by Addison, they would have^ 
had admirers : little things are not valued but when 
they are done by those who can do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, how- 
ever he may fall below his sublimity ; he will be al- 
lowed, if he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added notliing to English poetry, yet at 
least half his book deserves to be read : perhaps he 
valued most himself that part which the crittck 
would reject. 
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G ILBERT WEST is one of the writers of whom 
I r^ret my inability to give a sufficient account ; the 
intelligence which my enquiries have obtained is 
general and scanty. 

He was the son. of the reverend Dr. West ; per- 
haps * him. who published " Pindar" at Oxford about 
the beginning of this century. His mother wa» sister 
to Sir Kichard Temple^ afterwards Lord Cobham. His 
fsLther, purposing to educate him for the Church, sent 
him first to Eton, and afterwards to Oxford; but he 
was seduced to a more airy mode of life, by a commis- 
sion in a troop of horse, procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it 
is reaspaable to suppose that he never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neglected 
the pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, finfiing 
himself more inclined to civil employment, he laid 
down his commission, and engaged in business under 
the Lord Townshend, then secretary of state, with 
whom he attended tl>e King to Hanoverr 

* Certainly him. It was published in 1697. C 
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His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in nothing 
but a nomination (May, 1729) to be clerk-extraordi- 
nary of the Privy Council, which produced no im- 
mediate profit ; for it only placed him in a state of 
expectation and right of succession, and it was very 
long before a vacancy admitted hint to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in 
a very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where he 
'devoted himseK to learning and to piety. Of /his, 
learning the late Collection exhibits evidence, which 
would have been yet fuller, if the dissertations which 
accompany his version of Pindar had not been im- 
properly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, 
I hope, b^n extended far by his " Observations oa 
*^ the Resurrection," published in 1747, for which 
the University of Oxford created him a Doctor of 
Laws by diploma (March 30, 1748), and would 
doubtless have reached yet further had he lived to 
complete what he had for some time meditated, the 
Evidences of the Truth of the New Testament. Per- 
haps it may not be without eflfect to tell, that he 
read the prayers of the publick liturgy every morn- 
ing to *his family, and that on Sunday evening he 
called his servants into the parlour, and read to them 
first a sermon and then prayers. Crashaw is now 
not the only maker of verses to whom may be given 
the two venerable names of Poet and Saint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of fection and debates, 
used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and literary conversation. There is at Wick- 
ham a walk ma<^e by Pitt ; and^ what is of far more 
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importance^ at Wickham Lyttelton received that 
conviction which produced his " Dissertation on 
St Paul." 

These two illustrious it lends had for a while listened 
to the blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's 
book was published^ it was bought by^some who did 
not know his change of opinion, in expectation of 
new objections against Christianity ; and as infidels 
do not want malignity, they revenged the disappoint- , 
ment by calling him a Methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation. It is rieported, that the education of the 
young prince was offered to him, but that he requir- 
ed a more extensive power of superintendance than 
it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
Privy Council (1752): and Mr/ Pitt atJast had it i^ 
his power to make himi treasurer of Chelsea Hospital^ 
He was noys^ sufficiently rich ;but wealth cafpe too 
late to be long enjoyed ; nqr could it segure him from 
the calamities of life; he lost (175(5) his only son; 
and the year after (Mar<Ji ?(>) a stroke, of the palsy 
brought to the grave one of the few poets \q whom 
the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of .his translations I have only compared the firsjt 
Olympick ,Ode with the original^ and found my ex- 
pectation i^urpassed, both by its eliegance and its ex- 
actness. He does not confine himself to his author's 
train of stanzas ; for he saw that the difference of the 
languages required a different mode of versification, 
yhe first strophe is eminently h^ppy : in the second 
^ ^ he' 
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he has a little strayed frotn Pindar's meanitJg^, wh<y 
says, " if thou, my soul, wishest to speak of games, 
" look not in the desert sky for a planet Hotter than 
^^ the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
*^ those of Olympia." He is sometimes too para- 
phrasticaL Pindar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, 
which, in one word, signifies delighting iii horses; a 
word which, in the translation, generates these lines : 

Hiero's royal brows, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

Pleased to train the yoftthful steed. 

Pindar say s^ of Pelops, thfit ^^ he came alone in the 
^' dark to the White Sea ;" and West, 

Near the billoW-beaten side 
Of the foam-bewlver'd main, 
Darkling, and alone, he stood : 

which however is less exuberant than the former, 
passage, 

A work of this kind must, in a mitiute examina- 
tion, discover many imperfections ; but West's ver- 
sion, so far as I have considered it, appears to be the 
product of great labour ^nd great abilities. 

His ** Institution of the Garter" (1742) is written 
with sufficient knowledge of the manners that pre- 
vailed in the age to which it is referred, ' and with 
great elegance of diction ; but, for want of a process 
of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His *^ Imitations of Spenser** are very successfully 
performed, both with respect to the metre, the lan- 
gusige, and the fiction ; and being engaged at once 
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by the excellence of the senthnents^ and the artifice 
of the copy, the mind has two amusements together. 
But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great atchievements of intellect, because their 
-effect is local and temporary; they appeal not to 
reason or passion, but to memory, and {»^*suppose 
an accidental or artificial state of mind. An imi- 
tation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however 
acute, by whom Spenser has never been peruse^. 
Works of this kind may deserve praise, .as proofe of 
:great industry, and great nicety of <>bservation : but 
the highest praise, the praise of genius, they caanot 
claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 
the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at 
least with the whole circle of polished life ; what is 
less than this can be only pretty, the plaything of 
fashion, and the amusement of a day. 
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THERE is in the " Adventurer*' a paper of 
verses given to one of the authors as Mr, West's, and 
supposed to. have been written by him. It should 
not be concealed, however, that it is printed with 
Mr. Jago's name in Dodsley's Collection, and is men- 
tioned as his in a Letter of Shenstone's. Perhaps 
West gave it without naming the author ; and 
Hawkesworth, receiving it from him, thought it 
his ;• for his he thought it, as he told me^ and tis ho 
telfethe publicly. 
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William COLLINS was/bom atXhicHe^er, 

:on the twenty-fifth day of December, about 172a. 

His father was a hatter of good reputation. He was 

in 1733 J. as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, 

. admitted scholar of Wiijchester College, where he 

. was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercise* 

were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the publick by some 
y^rs^s to a ^* Lady weeping," published in ^* The 
^' Gentleisaan's Magazine." 

In 1 740, he stood first in, the list of the scholars to 
be received in succession at New College, but unhap- 
pily there was no vacancy. This was the original 
misfortune of his life. He became a Commoner 
of Queen's College, probably with a scanty mainte- 
nance ; but was, in about half a year, elected a IJemy 
of Magdalen College, where he continued till he had 
taken a Bachelor's degree, and then suddenly left 
the University ; for what reason I know not that he 
told. 

He 
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He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pocket. He designed many works ; 
but his great fault was irresolution ; or the frequent 
calls of immediate necessity broke his scheme, and 
suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is 
not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or re- 
mote enquiries. He published proposals for a His- 
tory of the Revival of Learning ; and I have heard 
him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. 
But probably not a page of his history was ever^vrit- 
ten. He planned several tragedies, but he only 
•planned them. He wrote now and then odes and 
other poems, and did something, however little. 
^ About this time I fell into his company. His ap- 
pearance was decent and manly; his knowledge con- 
"isiderable, his. views extensive, his conversation ele- 
gant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I 
gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
irim when he wa« *immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse was 
had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of a trans- 
lation of Aristotle's Poeticks, which he engaged to 
write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He 
shewed me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon after- 
wards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, 
left him about two thousand pounds ; a sum which 
Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and which 
he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were then 
repaid;^ and the translation aeglected. 

But 
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Sut man is not bom for happiness. Collins^ who, 
while he studied to live^ felt no evil but poverty, no 
sooner lived to ^tudy than his life was assailed by- 
more' dreadful calamities, disease, and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character*, while 
perhaps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon 
iBty memory, I shall insert it here. 

^^ Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature^ 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the learned tongues, bat with the Italian^ 
French and Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chidBly on the works of fiction, and subjects 
;of fancy ; and, by indulging some peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those flights 
of imagination which pass the bounds of nature, and 
to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive 
acquiescence in popular, traditions. He loved fairies, 
genii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on 
the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the 
water-falls of Elysian gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his in- 
clination than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, 
and the novelty of extravagance, were always desired 
by him, but not always attained. Yet, as diligence 
is never wholly lost, if his eflTorts sometimes caused 
harshness and obscurity, they likewise produced in 
happier moments sublimity and splendour. This ide^ 
which he had formed of excellence led him to ori- 
ental fictions and allegorical imagery, and perhaps, 

* In the "Poetical Calendar" a Collection of Poems by Fawkes 
SAd Woty, m JBCveral volumes, 1763, &c, C. 
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while he was intent upon description, he did not suffi- 
ciently cultivate sentiment. JHis poems are the pro- 
ductions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfur- 
nished with knowledge either of books or life, but 
somewhat obstructed in its progress by deviation in 
.quest .of mistaken beauties. 

" His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; 
in a long^ continuance of poverty, and long habits of 
dissipation, it cannot be expected that any' character 
should be CKactly uniform. There is a degi^ee of want 
by which the freedom of agency is 'almost destroyed ; 
and long ai^sociation with fortuitous companions will 
at laist rela:jc the strictness of tfuth, and abate the fer- 
vour 6f sincerity. That this man, wise and virtuous 
as he wsLs, Fpassed almost uiientahgled through the 
snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
tiffirnt ; but it mky be said that at least he preserved 
<the source of action urijJolluted, that his^ prindple^ 
Hvere never shaken, 'that his distinctions of -right 
'and wrong- were never confounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or design, but pro- 
ceeded from some unexpected pressure, or casual 
itentptatibn. . . 

" Th6 latter part of his life cannot be remembered 
but with pity and sadness. He languished some years 
under that depression of mind which enchains the fa- 
culties withoutdestroying them, and leaves reason the 
knowledge of right without the power of pursuing it. 
These cloudis which he perceived gathering on his 
intellects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and 
passed into France ; but found himself constrainedtd 
yield to his malady, and returned. He was for some 
time confined in a hous^ of lunaticks, and afterward? 

retired 
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retired to the c^re of his sister in Chichester, where' 
death in 1756 came to his ^relief. • 

" After bis return from France, the writer of this 
character paid him a visit at Islington, where Ke was 
vi^aiting for his sister, whom he had directed to meet 
him : there was then nothing of disorder discjemiUe 
in his mind by any but himself; but he had with- 
drawn from study, and travelled with no other book 
than an English Testament, such as children carry to 
the school : when his friend took it into his hand, 
out of curiosity to see what companion a Maja of 
iJetters had chosen, ^ I have but one book,' said 
Collins, ' but that is the best'/' 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once 
delighted to converse, ^and whom I yet remember 
with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother; to 
whpm he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatick 
manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. He 
shewed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands; which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found*. 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general 
laxity and feel;)lenes8, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his intellectual powers. What he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit ; but a few minutes ex- 
hai9sted him, so that he was forced to rest upon the 

^ It is printed ux the late Cpllection. R, 
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couch, till a short cessation restored his powars, and 
he was again able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began 
to feel soon after his uncle's death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly sQatched 
that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continually 
declined, and he grew more and more burthensome 
to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may 
be added, that his diction was often harsh, unskil* 
fully laboured, and injudiciously selected. He aflPcct- 
cd the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival ; 
and he puts his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for 
fame, that not to write prose is certainly to write 
poetiy. His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so 
the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort praise 
when it gives little pleasure. 
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Mt. CoUins's first production is added here ftom 
the '' Poetical Calendar " 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER's WEDDING. 

Cease, fair Aurelia, cease k> mouni ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 

And seize the treasure you regret* 
With Love united Hymen stands, 

And softly whispers to your charms, 
** Meet but your lover in my bands, 

*^ You'll find your sister in his arms." 
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J OHN DYER, of whom I have no other account 
to give than his own Letters^ published with Hughes's 
correspondence, and the notes added by the editor, 
have afforded me, was born in 1700, the second son 
of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthen- 
shire, a soHcitor of great capacity and note. • 

He passed through Westminster school under the 
care of Dr. Friend, and was then called home to 
be instructed in his father's profession. But his fa- 
ther died soon, and he took no delight in the study 
, of the law; but having always amused himself with 
drawing, resolved to turn painter, and became pupil 
to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of high reputa- 
tion, but now better known by his books than by 
his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and 
wandered about South Wales, and the parts adja- 
cent ; but he mingled poetry with painting, and 

about 
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about 1727 printed ^* Grongar Hill'* in Lewis's Mis- 
cellany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own profi- 
ciency, he, like other painters, travelled -to Italy; 
luid coming back in 1740, published the ^^ Ruins of 
'' Rome/' 

If his poem was written soon after his return, h« 
did not make much use of his acquisitions in painting, 
whatever they might be ; for decline of health and 
love of study determined him to the Church. He 
therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems, married 
about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor ; 
*^ whose grand-mother," says he, ^^ was a Shakspeare 
*^ descended from a brother of every body's Shak- 
" speare ;" by her, in 1756, he had a son and three 
daughters living. 

His ecclesia'Stical provision was for a long time but 
slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 
1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten year?, and then ex- 
changed it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of seventy- 
five. His condition now beg^n to mend. In 1751, 
Sir John Heatheote gave him Coningsby, of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year; and in 1755 the Chan- 
cellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. He 
complains that the repair of the house at Coningsby, 
and other expences^ took away, the profit. In 1757 
he published " The Fleece," his greatest poetical 
work ; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to 
a critical visitor, with more expectation of success 
than the other could jeaaily admit. In the conyersa-- 
tion the author's age was asked ; and being repre- 
V0L.XI. T sented 
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seated as advanced in life, *' He will," said the cri* 
tick, " be buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, 
nor long enjoy the increase of his preferments ; for 
in *1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism* *^ Grongar Hill" is 
the happiest of his productions ; it is not indeed very 
' accurately written ; but the scenes which it displs^s 
are so pleasing, the images which they raise are so 
welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the 
writer so consonant to the general sense or experience 
of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be read 
again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome" strikes more, 
but pleases less, and the title raises greater expecta- 
tion than the performance gratifies. Some passages, 
however, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as 
when, in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, 
he says, 

— The Pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting towVs, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd. 
Rattling around, loud thund'xingto the Moon. 

Of " The Fleece," which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention. The woolcomber 
and the poet appear to me such discordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together is to couple 
the serpent with the fowl. When Dyer, whose mind 
was not unpoetical^ has done his utmost^ by interest^ 

* July 24tli. C. 
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ing his reader in our native commodity, by inter- 
spersing rural imagery, and incidental digressions, by 
clothing small images in great words, and by all the 
writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally ad- 
hering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression ; and the disgust which blank verse, en- 
cumbering and encumbered,, superadds to an un- 
pleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however 
willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weight of censure. I have been 
told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has a right to be heard, -said, *^ That he would re- 
'* gulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fete 
" of Dyer's * Fleece;* for, if that were ill-received, 
^* he should not think it any longer reasonable to ex- 
" pect fame from excellence.** 
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William SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas 
Shenstone and Anne Pen^ was born in November 
1714^ at the Leasowes in Hal.es-Owen^ one of those 
insulated districts which, in the division of ihe 
kingdom, was appended^ for some reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county ; and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty miles 
distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 
of the '^ School-mistress" has delivered to posterity; 
and soon received such delight from books, that he 
was always calling for fresh entertainment, and ex- 
pected that, when any of the family went to market, 
a new book should be brought him, which, when it 
came, wa^ in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. 
It is said, that, when his request had been neglected, 
his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the same 
form, and pacified him for the night. 

As 
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As he gre^ older, he went for a while to the Gram- 
mar-school in Hales-Owen, and was placed after- 
wards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent school-master 
at SoKhul, where he distinguished himself by the 
quickness of his progress. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August 1726) of his 
grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand-^ 
mother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1 732 to Pembroke.Col- 
legc in Oxford, a society which for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and elegant li- 
terature. Here it appears that he found delight and 
advantage ; for he continued his name in the book 
ten years, though he took no degree. After the first 
four years he put on the Civilian's gown, but with- 
out shewing any intention to engage in the pro- 
fession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death 
of his grandmother devolved his affairs to the care 
of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
shire> whose attention he always mentioned with 
gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry ; and in 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without his name. 

He then for a tithe wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometimes at Londdn, 
sometimes at Bath, or any other place of publick re* 
sort ; but he did not forget his poetry. He published 
in 1741 his " Judgment of Hercules,** addressed to 

Mr, 
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Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he {supported with great 
warmth at an el^tioa : this was next year followed 
by the " School-mistress.'* ^ 

Mr. Dolman^ to whose care he was indebted for 
his ease and leisure, died in 1745, «nd the care of his 
pwn fortune now fell upon him. He tried to escape 
it a while, and lived at his house with his tenants^ 
who were distantly related ; but finding that imper? 
feet possession inconvenient, h^ took the whole estate 
into his own hands, more to the improvement of its 
beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and 
his ambition of rural elegance : he began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversify his. surface, 
to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which 
he did with such judgment and such fancy, as made 
his little domain the envy of the great, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by tra- 
vellers, and copied by designers. Whether to plant 
a walk in undulating curves, and to place a bench at 
every turn where there is an object to catch the 
view ; to make water ryin where it will be heard^ 
and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave in- 
tervals where the eye will be pleased, and ta thicken, 
the plantation where there is something to be hidden; 
demands any great powers of piind, I will not en- 
quire : perhaps a sullen and surly spectator may 
tjiink such performances rather the sport than the bu- 
* siness of human reason. But it must be at least conr 
fessed, that to embeljish the form of nature is an in- 
nocent amusement; and some praise must be allow- 
6d, by the piost supercilious observer, tq him wha 

doesi 
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does best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone; but, like 
all other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without 
its abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and h^s 
rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked with 
disdain on the petty State that appeared behind it. 
For a while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying 
to make himself admired ; but when by degrees the 
Leasowes forced themselves into notice, they took 
tare to defeat the curiosity which they could not sup- 
press, by conducting their visitants perversely to in- 
convenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walkvto detect a deception ; in- 
juries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. 
Where there is emulation there will be vanity ; and 
where there is vanity there will be folly *, 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye : he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; nothing 
raised his indignation more than to ask if there were 
any fishes in his water. 

* This charge against the Lyttelton faxxalj has been denied with 
some degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and since by Mr. Graves. 
The latter says, " The truth of the case, I believe, was, that the 
'' Lyttelton family went so ft^equently with their &mily to the 
'' Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break in upon Mr. 
" Shenstone's retirement on every occasion, and therefore often 
'' went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one 
'' to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this 
'^ Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly complain ; though, I 
*^ am persuaded, he never really suspected any ill-natured inten- 
^^ tign iq, his worthy and much-valued neighbours.*' R. 
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His bouse was mean^ and he did not improve it; 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the broken roof; but could spare 
no money for its reparation* 

In time his expences brought clamours about him, 
that overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnefs 
song ; and his groves were haunted by beings very 
difierent from fawns and fairies "i^. He spent his 
estate in adorning it, and his de^th was probably 
hastened by his an:(ieties. He was a lamp that spent 
its oil in bta2;ing. It is said, that, if he had lived a 
little longer, he would have been assisted by a pen-^ 
sion : such bounty could not have been ever more 
properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked is not 
certain ; it is too certain thut it never was enjoyed* 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, February ll, I763 ; and 
was buried by the side of his brother in the church- 
yard of Hales-Owen, 

* Mr. Grfives^ however, expresses his belief that this is s^ 
groundless surmise. " Mr. Shenstone," he adds, " was too much 
^' respected in the neighbourhood to be treated with rudeness j 
^' aftd though his works (frugally as they were managed), added 
^'. to his manner of living, must necessaiily have made him exceed 
f^ his income, and, of course, he might sometimes be distressed 
^^ for money, yet he had too mu^h spirit to expose himself to in« 
'^ suits from trifling sums> and guarded against any great distress, 
^' by anticipating a few hundreds j which his estate could very 
*' well bear, as appeared by what remained to his executors after 
^' the payment of his debts, and his legacies to his fiiiends, and 
'^ annuities of thirty pounds a year to one iiei*vant, and six pounds 
f' to another , for his will w^ dictated wirh equal justice ^d ge-* 
_^' fterosity." R, 
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He was never married, though he might have ob*- 
tained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his " Pas- 
** toral Ballad" was addressed. He is represented by 
his friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and 
generosity, kind to all that were within his influence; 
but, if once offended, not easily appeased ; inatten- 
tive to oeconomy, and careless of his expences; in his 
person he was larger than the middle size, with some- 
thing clumsy in his form ; very negligent of his 
clothes, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair ,' 
in a particular mapner ; for he held that the fashion 
was no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit 
his appearance to his natural form *. 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his 
curiosity active ; he had no value for those parts of 
knowledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crim^; the Elegy on 
Jesse, which has been supposed to relate an unfor- 
tunate and criminal amour of his own, was known by 
his friends to have been suggested by the story of 
Miss Godfrey in Richardson's " Pamela.'* 

What Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letters, was this : 

*^ I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's 
^^ Letters. Poor man ! he was always wishing, for. 
*^ money, for fame, and other distinctions ; and 
^^ his whole philosophy consisted in living against his 

* " These^'' says Mr. Graves, ^' were not precisely his senti- 
^* ments^ though he thought right enough, that every one should, 
'* in some degree, consult his particular shape and complexion 
*' in adjusting his dress > and that no fashion ought to sanctify' 
^' what wa» ungraceful, jiljsurd, or really deformed.'* 

"will 
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*^ will in retirement, and in a place which his taste 
" had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when 
" people of note came to see and commend it ; his 
*^ correspondence is about nothing else but this place 
*^ and his own writings, with two or three neighbour- 
*' ing clergymen, who wrote verses too/* 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface 
very judiciously and discriminately explained. It is, 
according to his account, the effusion of a contem- 
plative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, 
and therefore superior to the glitter of slight orna- 
ments. His compositions suit not ill to this descrip- 
tion. His topicks of praise are the domestick virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and simple ; but, wanting 
c<Mnbination, they want variety. The peace of so- 
litude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
security of an humble station, can fill but a few pages. 
^ That of which the essence is uniformity will be soon 
described. His Elegies have therefore too much re- 
semblance of each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires,, 
smooth and easy ; but to th^s praise his claim is hot 
constant ; his diction is often harsh, improper, and 
affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chosen ; and his 
phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out the load of any weighty meaning. From these, 
however, "» Rural Elegance" has some right to be 
excepted. I once heard it praised by a very learned 
- lady; and. though the lines are irregular, and the 

thoughts; 
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thoughts difiused with too much verbosity, yet it 
cannot be denied to contain both philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent: the 
*^ Skylark" pleases me best, which has however more 
of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Pastoral Ballad" de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that it is 
pastoral; an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the croohy 
the pipe^ the sheep, and the Iddsy which it is not ne- 
cessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet's art 
is selection, and he ought to shew the beauties with- 
out the grossness of the country life. His stanza 
seems to have been chosen in imitation of Rowe'$ 
^* Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance 
with love or nature : . 

I priz'd every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas' d me before ; 

But now they are past and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 

What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew. 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 



I thought that she bade lue return. 
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In the second this passage has its prettiness^ though 
iche not equal to the former : 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed j 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 

For he ne*er could be true, she averr'd. 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; • 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tbngue. i 

In the third he mentions the common-places of 
amorous poetry with some address : 

'Tis his with mock passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales labour the strain, ' i 

With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain. 

Repine at her triumphs and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this natu- 
ral strain of Hope : 

Alas ! from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes. 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain : 

The flower, and the shrub, and the tree. 
Which I rar'd for her pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me» 

Hi» 
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His ^^ Levities" are by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism ; yet it may be remarked 
in a few words^ that his humour is sometimes gross^ 
and seldom sprightly. 

Of the Moral Poems thp first is the ^^ Choice of 
*' Hercules," from Xenophon. The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had by brevity and compression. His 
" Fate of Delicacy*' has an air of gaiety, but not a 
very pointed and general moral. His blank verses, 
those that can read them may probably find to be 
like the blank verses of his neighbours. ^^ Love and 
*^ Honour" is derived from the old ballad, ^^ Did 
^' you not hear of a Spanish Lady ?" — I wish it well 
Plough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The " School-mistress,** of which I know not what 
claim it has to stand among the Moral Works, is 
surely the most pleasing of Shenstone's performances. 
The adoption of a particular style, in light and 
short compositions, contributes much to the increase 
of pleasure : we sure entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the origi- 
nal author in the style, and between them tlie mind 
is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness and simplicity ; his general defect is want of 
comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stpr^d with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, I know not; he could certainly have 
been agreeable. 
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± HE following life was written, at my request, 
by a gentleman who had better information than I 
could easily have obtained; and the publick will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more^ 
such favours from him*. 

" Dear Sir, 

" In consequence of our different conv^rsationa 
about authentick materials for the Life of Young, I 
send you the following detail. 

*^ Of great men, something must always be said 
to gratify curiosity. Of the illustrious author of the 
" Night Thoughts" much has been told of which 
there never could have been proofs ; and little care 
appears to have been taken to tell that, of which 
proofs, with little trouble, might have been pro- 
cured." 

EDWARD YOUNG was born at Upham, 
near Winchester, in June 1681. He was the son of 
Edward Young, at that time fellow of Winchester 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. 2«5. N. 

College 
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College and rector of Upham ; who was the ison of 
Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by 
Wood, gentleman. In September 1^82 the Poet's 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bishop Ward. 
When Ward's faculties were impaired through age, 
his duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn from Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat's, 
July the 12th, 1686, the prebendary preached a 
Latin sermon, afterwards published, with which the 
bishop was so pleased, that he told, the chapter he 
was concerned to find the preacher had one of the 
worst prebends in their church. Some time after 
this, in consequence of his merit and reputation, .or 
of the interest of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, 
he dedicated two volumes of sermons, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Ring William and Queen Mary, 
and preferred to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who 
wrote in 172G, says, " he was chaplain and clerk of 
*^ the closet to the late Queen, who honoured him 
" by standing godmother to the Poet." His fellow- 
ship of Winchester he resigned in favour of a gentle- 
man of the name of Harris, who married his only 
daughter. The dean died at Sarum, after a short 
illness, in 1705, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
On the Sunday after his decease Bishop Burnet 
preached at the cathedral, and began his sermon with 
saying, ^ Death has been of late walking round us, 
^^ and making breach upon breach upon us, and has 
^^ now carried away the head of this body with a 
<^ stroke ; so that he, whom you saw a week ago ^ 
" distributing the holy mysteries, is now laid in the 
" dust. But he still lives in the many excellent 4i- 

" rections 
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^ rections he has left us, both how to live and how 
^ to die." 

The Dean placed his son upon the foundation at 
Winchester College, where he had himself been edu- 
cated. At this school Eklward Young remained-tiH 
th^ election after his eighteenth birth-day, th^period 
at which those upon tlie foundation are su|)erannu- 
ated. Whether he did not betray his abilities early 
in lifie, or his masters had not skill enough to disco-? 
ver in their pupil any marks of genius for which he 
merited reward, or no vacancy nX Oxford offered 
them an opportunity to bestow upon him the reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; cer- 
tain it is, that to an Oxford fellowship our poet did 
not succeed. By chance, or by choice. New College 
cannot claim the honour of numbering among its 
fellows him who wrote the ^^ Night Thoughts." 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered 
an independent member of New College, that he 
might live at little expence in the Warden s lodgings, 
who was a particular friend of his father's, till he 
should be quaUtied to stand for a fellowship at All 
Souls. In a few months the Warden of New Col- 
lege died. He then removed to Corpus College, 
The president of this society, from regard a'so for 
his father, invited him thither, in order to lessen his 
academical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law-fellowship at All Souls by Archbishop Teni- 
son, into whose hands it came by devolution. Such 
repeated patronage, while it justifies Burnet's praiseof 
the father, reflects credit on the conduct of the son. 
The manner in which it was exerted seems to prove, 
that the father did not leave behind much wealth. 

On 
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Oh the 23d of April, 17 14, Young took his de- 
gree of bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's c(e- 
greeon the loth of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it 
is said, an inclination for papils. Whether he ever 
commenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto^ 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the " Night Thoughts/ 

It is probable that his College was proud of him 
no less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in 1 7 16, wheit 
the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, 
two years. after he had taken his bachelor's degree. 
Young was appointed to speak the, Latin orationf. 
This is at least particular for being dedicated in Eng-p 
lish " To the Ladies of the Codringlon Family." To 
these ladies be says, '^ that he was unavoidably flung 
^^ into- a singularity, by being obliged to write an 
^' epistle dedicatory void of common-place, and such 
" a one was never published before by any author* 
^^ wliatever ; that this practice absolved them from 
** any obligation of reading what was presented to 
^ them ; and that the bookseller approved of it, be- 
^^ cause it - would make people stare^ was absurd 
" enough, and perfectly right.*' 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own 
edition of his works ; and prefixed to an edittoTt by 
Ciirll and Tonsan, 1741, is a letter from Young 
to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December 
the 9th, 1 73^5 wherein he says, that he has not lei" 
sure to review what he formerly wrote, and adds, 
^ I have hot the. ' Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.* If 
" you will take my advice, I would have you omit 

VouXI. U «^that, 
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'^ that^ and the oration on Codrington. I think the 
*^ collection will sell better without tliem/' 

There are who relate, that, when first Young 
found himself independent, and his own master at 
All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and 
morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, 
some time before, by his death ; and Young was. 
certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the infa- 
mous Wharton- But Wharton befriended in Young, 
perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. 
If virtuous authors must be patronized only by vir- 
tuous peers, who shall point them out ? 

Yet Pbpe is said by RufThead to have told War- 
burton, that ^' Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common sense ; so that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable tx> degenerate 
into bombast. This made him pass 2i foolish youth^ 
the sport of peers and poets : but his having a very 
good heart enabled him to support the clerical cha- 
racter when he assumed it, first with decency, and ' 
afterwards with honour." 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the 
early part of his life, may perhaps be wrong ; but 
Tindal could not err ia his opinion of Young's 
warmth and ability in the cause of religion. Tindal 
used to spend much of his time at All Souls. " The 
" other boys," said the Atheist, ^' I can fiilways an- 
^^8Wer, because I always know whenci^ .tbey have< 
^^ theif arguments, which I have read a: hundred 
^* times: but that fellow Young is continilally pester- 
^^ ing me with something of his own **" . ... 

* As jeny great friend is now become the subject ol^icgrapliy, 
it should be told^ that^ every time I called upon Johnson during 

the 
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After all, Tinddl amd the etosurets of Yoang^ tn^y 
bd reconcibeable; Ycmiig lOligbt; for twb-or thi^ee 
years^ hare trkd that kiild of life, in whidi bi« n^ 
tliiraf principles wcnild not 9»fier bim tc waUpw lo«gv 
If.thas? wepe m, h^ has left behitrd faim not orrf^ hi^ 
evidence m fEm>ur of virtne, tmti the potest te^ti* 
mony of experience against vke^ ' < 

We ishall s^wn see that one: of hit earliest prodtKV 
tionawas more sieribuff tha»WlKit: comes firom the 
^omalky of onfiedged pbets. 

Toimg perhaps abcrfbed the good fortune of Addi*^ 
Son tothe '^iPoehLto bk Maj^ty/'* pre^tited^ mtlt 
a copy of verses, to Somersi. amd hoped that he 
dbo might soar: to wealth, and honour on wing^ of 
the sane kind^ His: first poetical £%ht Was when 
Qneen Atom coiled up to th?e House of Lords* the 
^ons of tUe* Earls of' Northamptdn and Aylesbmy^ 
atldaddadx, iftione day, t^n others to the; ntiaiber of 
peer84 lit order to resonoile the peoj^ to one, at 
leiRst, of tbe nriw lodisy he published, in 1719, 
^ Ah Epistle tditthe Right Honourable George Lord 
<*.LaTt9dowiii.''- In this composition the poetpour^ 
out his panegyridb with the extraTaganoei of a yonfyg 
man, who thinks fab present stock of wealth wilf 
nerer b^ exhausted.. * 

The poemr seems infc^tMJ^d als& to reconcile thtt 
poblrch'to^tiverlat^peaas^ This iis endeavoukt^d to 
be donenby shewing Idiati nten^ are slain in war, ali(f 

the time I was employed in collecting materials for this Hfe and 
putting it together, he never suffered me to depart without some 
such j6w*ewell as this : '' Don't forget that rascal Tindaji) Sir. 
" Be sure to hang up the Atheist." . ABudiiy to thjs a^ecdote^ 
irhich, JohnsoA bad mentioi)|e4 to me. 

V.2> that 
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that in peace ^^ harvests wave, and Commerce swells 
" her sail." If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it ; is it politicks ? Another purpose of this 
epistle appears to have been, to prepare the publicly 
for the reception of some tragedy he might have, 
in hand. His lordship's patronage, he says, will not 
let him ^^ repent his passion for the stage ;' and the 
particular praise bestowed on ^^ Othello'' and 
^^ Oroonoko" looks as if some such character as Zanga 
was even then in contempk^tion. The afl^tionate 
mention of the death of his friend Harrison of New 
College, at the close of this poem, is an instance of 
Young's art, which displayed itself so wonderfully 
some time afterwadls;iu thie '^ Night Thoughts," of 
making the publick a party in his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure titns poemj^ 
it ought at least to be remembered that be did not 
insert it in his works ; and that in the letter to Curll^ 
as yye have seen, he advises its omission. The book^ 
sellers, in the late body of English Poetry, should 
have distinguished what was deliberately rejected by 
the i*es}iective authors'*^. This I sKall.be careful to 
do with regard to Young. " I think," says he, ^^ the 
" folloii^ing piecea in^yoMr volumes to be the most 
*^ excusable of all tlia^ I have written ; and I wish 
^^ less apohgy was needful for these. As there is no 
*^ r^cfklUog what is got abroad^ the pieces here re- 
•^ published I have, revis^ and corrected, and ren- 
** dered them as pardonable as it was in my power 
^ to do." 

* Dr. Johnson, in many cases, thought and directed dWe- 
lentijr, particularly m Young's Works. J. N, 

" Shall 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against 
literaiy sinners ? 

• When Addison published « Cato** in 1 7 13, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
copy ofverses. This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the '^ Night Thoughts'* did not republisli. 

On the appearance of his " Poem on the Last Day/* 
Addison did not return Young's compliment : but 
"The Englishman" of October 29, 1713, which 
was probably written by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem. The " Last Da)r'* was published soon 
after the peace. The vice-chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it was printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th 
1713. From the exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it. While 
other bards *^ with Britain's hero set their souls on 
*^ fire/' he draws, he says, a deeper iscene. Marl- 
borough had been considered by Britain as her hera; . 
but, when the '' Last Day** was published, female 
cabal had blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim* 
Tins serious poem was finished by Young as early as 
1710, before he was thirty ; for part of it is printed 
in tl^ ** Tatler*.** It was inscribed to the Queen, 
in a^" dedication, which, for some reason, he did not 
iidmit into his works. It tells her, that his only title 
to the great honour he now does himself, is the 
obligation which he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence*' 

Of this, obligation nothing is now known, unless 
be alluded to her being his godmother. He is said 
indeed tp have been engaged at a settled stipend as 
p, writer for the Court. In Swift's " Rhapsody on 
** Poetry** ape these lines, speaking of the Court—— 

* Not in UieTader, but in the Goardiaa, May 9, 1713. C. 

Whence 
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Where Pope will never shew his fac^^ 
Where Y •« — -m^st tort«re bi* iwtentio© 
To flatter knavas. or lose hi^ peo^ioj). 

That Y means Young seems clear from low 

other lines in the same poem : 

Attend, ye PopQs and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and strew your bays j 
Your panegyricks here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery^s side. 

Yfit who shall wy with certq.i»ty, that Yom^ w« 
a pe^^ioper ? In a}l modern period^ of this country^ 
have not the writers on orj^e side b^p regularly calle<} 
Hirelings, znd on the oth^r Patriotj^ ? 

<3f the Dedication the complexion is ekariy poli- 
tical. It speaks in th« higliest terms of the late peace; 
it gives her Majesty praise indeed for her victories, but 
say«, that the au<}ior is i|iofe pleased to see her rise 
from this lower world, «oari«g above the clouds, paslh- 
ing the first and secpnd heavens, and leaving the fixed 
stars behind her ; nor wilt he lose her there, he says, 
but keep her still in view through the boundless spaces 
on the other side of Creation, in her journey towards 
eternal bliss, till he behold* the heaven of heavens 
open, and angels receiving Bind conveying her still 
onward from the stretch of his imagination, which 
tires in her pursuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The ^ueen was soon called away from this lower 
world, to a place where human praise or human (lat- 
tery, even less general than this, are of little conse- 
quence. If Young thought the dedication contained 
only the praise of truth, he should not have omitted 

it 
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it in hiB works; Was he oonscidus of the exaggera- 
tion of party ? Then he should not have written 
it The poem itself is not without a glance towards 
politicks, notwithstanding the subject. The ciy that 
the Church was i#danger, had not yet subsided. The 
** Last Day/' written by a layman, was much aji- 
proved by the ministry, and their friends. 

Before the Queen's death, " The Force of Reli- 
'' gion, or Vanquished Love,*' Was sent into the 
^rld. This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford, 
1554j a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by 
£dmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by 
Rowe. The dedication of it to the Countess of Salis* 
bury does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the 
story could not have been read without thoughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been dedi- 
cated to another. " To behold,** he proceeds, " a 
" person onli/ virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret ; 
'^ to behold a person onli/ amiable to the sight, 
*^ warms us with a religioits indignation ; but to turn 
*^ our eyes to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us plea- 
*^ sure and improvement ; it works a sort of miracle, 
^' occasions the bias of our nature to fall off from 
^^ sin, and makes our very senses and afiections con- 
^ verts to our religion, and promoters of our duty." 
'His flattery was as ready for the other sex as for 
ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend 
Jarvas, that he is just arrived from Oxford ; that 
every one is much concerned for the Queen's death, 
but that no panegyricks are r^ady yet for the King. 

Nothing 
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Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
Pope and Young : for, soon after the event which 
Pope mentions^ Young published a poem on the 
Queen*8 deatli, and his Majesty*s accession to the 
throne. It is inscribed to Addisonf then secretary to 
jthe Lords Justices. Whatever were the obligations 
which he had fornierly received from Anne, the pdef 
appears to aim at TOmething of the same sort from 
George. Of tlie poem the intention seems to hav^ 
been, to shew that he had the same extravagant straia 
pf praise for a king as for a queen. To discover, at 
the very on^et of a .foreigner's reign, that the Gods 
bless his new subjects in such a king, is something 
more than praise. Neither was this deemed one of his 
reusable pieces. We do not find it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, 
£sq. afterwards Marquis of Wharton ; a lady cele- 
brated for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller. 

To thj9 Dmh of Sarum-s visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, were added some verses ^^ by that excel* 
f ' lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon its being 
translate^ ipto English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood* Wharton, af|;er he became ennobled, did 
not drop the son of his oKi fpiend. In him, during 
the short tirne he livedo Young found a patron, and 
in his dissolute descendant^ friend and a companion. 
The Marquis died in April, 17 15- In the b^inning 
of the next year the yout»g Marquis set out upon his 
travels, from which he returned in about a twelve- 
month. The beginning of 1717 carried him to Ircr 
^and J where^ says th§ Bipgraphia, " on the score of 

"his 
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*^ his extmordinary qualities, he had the honour 
"done him of being admitted, though underage, 
' *^ to take his seat in the House of Lords." 

With this unhappy character, it is not unlikely 
that Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to Ri- 
chardson on ** Original Composition," it is clear he 
was, at some period of his life, in that country. " I 
"remember," says he, in that letter, speaking of 
Swift, " as I and others were taking with him an 
" evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he 
^^ stopped short ; we passed on ; but perceiving he 
V did not follow us, I went back and found him 
^* fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at 
"a noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was 
^^ much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he 
" said, * I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top'." 
Is it not probable, that this visit to Ireland was paid 
wlien he had an opportunity of going thither with 
his avowed friend and patron * ? 

From " The Englishman" it appears that a tra- 
gedy by Young was in the theatre so early as 1713. 
Yet ** Busiris" was not brought upon Drury-Lane 
Stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, *' because the late instances he had re- 
'^ ceived of his Grace's undi^served and uncommon 
'^ favou^^' in an affair of some consequence, foreign 
" to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege of 
" chusing a patron.^ The dedication he afterwards 
suppressed. 

* See a letter from the Duke ofWharton to Swift, dated 1717, 
io Swift's Works, in which he meiUions Yqung beLng'then iu Ire- 
J.B.N. 

" Busiris'* 
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«* Busiris'^ Was followed in the year 17^1 by "The 
^^ ReYOige/* He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. " Your Grace,^' says the dedica*- 
tion, *^ has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
" the following scenes, not only by suggestii^ the 
*' most beautiful incident in them, but by making 
" all possible provision for the success of die whole.** 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
, have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer-* 
tion of the superannuated young man, in his quarters 
at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage k la Mode** to Whar- 
ton's infamous relation Rochester, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
address to Wharton thus — " My present fortune is 
" his bounty, and my future his care; which I will 
*^ venture to say will be always remembered to his 
*^ honour, since lie, I know, intended his generosity 
^^ as an encouragement to merit, though through his 
'^ very pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
" sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the 
'^ benefit of it." That he ever had such a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains in his power to 
conceal from the world, by excluding this dedication 
, from his works. He should have remembered that he 
at the same time concealed his obligation to Whartoft 
for the most beautiful incident in what is surely not 
his least beautiful composition. The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addressed to Walpple, 
literally copied: 

Be 
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Be diis thy partial sniile from censure free ! 
^Twas meant for merit, tbou^ it ieU on iQe« 

While Young, who, in his "Love of Fame,* 
cojpplaius grievously how often " dedicatiojis wash 
*^ au ^thiop white,** w^s painting an amiable Duke 
of Wbartpn in perish^^ble prose, Pope was, perhap?^ 
beginning to describe the " scorn and wondier of hia 
" days" in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have knowa 
bow little to have trusted. Young, however, wag 
certainly indebted to it for something material ; imd 
the Duke's regard for Young, added to his '^ Lust 
^^ of praise,'* procured to All Soul's College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated ^^ The Revenge." 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet. But 
biographers do not always find such certain guides 
as the oaths of the persons whom they record. Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal considerations. One was dated the 
24th of March, 17 19, and accounted for his Grace's 
bounty ia a style princely and commendable, if not 
legal — " considering thftt the publick good is ad- 
** vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
^* polite arts, and being pleased therein with the at- 
" tempts of Dr. Young, in consideration thereof, 
" and of the love I bear him, &c/* The other was 
dated the ijOth of July, 17^22, 

Young 
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Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of lOoL 
which had been oflfered him for Ufe if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing soli- 
citations of the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace*s 
assurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
given him a bond for 600l. dated the 15th of March, 
1721, in consideration of his taking several journeys, 
and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons, at the Duke*s 
desire, and in consideration of his not taking two 
livings of 200/. and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace^s promises of serving and ad- 
vancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am un- 
able 16 give any account. The attempt to get into* 
Parliament was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His grace discovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was this 
judgment wrong. Young, after he took orders, 
became a very popular preacher, and was much fol- v 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivexy. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, ac- 
cording to the Biographia, deserted. As he was 
preaching in his turn at St. James's, he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to command the at- 
tention of his audience. This so affected the feel- 
ings of the preacher, that he sat back in the pulpit, 
and burst into tears^ But we n^ust pursue his poe- 
tical life. . 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a 
Letter addressed to their common friend Tickell. For 

the 
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Hie secret history of the following lines, if they con- 
tain ady, it is now vain to seek : 

In Joy oncejoirCdj in sorrow, now, for years — 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
and Young used- to *' communicate to each othei^ 
" whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 
"things.** 

In 1719 appeared a " Paraphrase on Part of the 
** Book of J(A.** Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
had not long by means of the seals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author^s opinion 
may be known from his l^etter to Gurll : " You 
" seem, in the, Collection you propoise, td have 
'^omitted what I think mayclain^ the first place 
*^ in it ; I mean * a Translation fi'om Part of Job** 
" printed by Mr. Tonson." The Dedication, which^ 
was only suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson's edition,' 
while it speaks with satisfaction of his prcfsent retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement. But every one who sings in the 
dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, in no 
Common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom 
he clearly appears to have had no kindof know* 
ledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been possible to 
fix the dates without the assistance of first editions, 
which, as you had occasion to observe in your ac- 
count of Dryden, are with difficulty found. We. 
must then have referred to the poems, to discover 
when they were written. For these internal notes of 

time 
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tim© wekliwuhf not have refenred in vain. The fiwf? 
Satire laments, that ^' Giritfs chief foe in Addisoft ifi^' 
^' fled.'* The second, addressing himself, asfcs. 

Is thy ambition sHreatmg; for a rh3nTie^ • 
ThoU Unambittous. fool,, afe this Isbte time? 
A fool 2X forty is a fool indeed. 
. . ' ' ' . \' ' 

The Satiiies were originally published sepoiratdy iii 
ft^lio, under the title of " The Universal I^assion.'* 
These passages fix the appearance of the ^rst to* 
-about 1 7^5^ the ti«jte at which it came out* As 
Young seidom su^red his pefn tsodry, after he hlid* 
onoe dipped it in poetry, we n>ay conclude that h^ 
hegan bis Satires soon, after .be bad written; t^^ 
^\ FErraphrtBe on <Jpb.'* 'jf he feist Siatire w^^ certainly 
fimshed in the beginning of the year 1726. In De- 
cember 17^^ ,^9 Klng^ ill' Ihs passage from Hetvoet- 
sluy% escaped with gre4t,di^i|tty from a 9tQrm by 
Imdfog at l^^y^r an<l the fsonclusion of tlie. Satire 
turxis the^escape Jnttina i)iiraele, in such ^n fD.comi^ 
astick s^ain^^f cDtUfplimimt as^Po^try too often 9fi^k^ 
to pay tch Royalty. 

^rom, the sixth* of Uiese poems we learn, 

1' Widat f»»i>iftf^dhar«w, iMW^Catolina's h^ 
Glo^'4t W^^ tli^ lov4 ofi.vijrti^ and of aft : 

$iijce the grateful poet tells^usj^ in the next couple^. 

^ Her flTour. is Affas^d t« thkl dfegre©, 
. Bacceaa.of ^QodnessL! it ha^ dawnM dtfi^ mc^. 

Her Majesty. had. stood godmother, and given hp^ 

Bame, to the daughter of the lady wbom^ Yo^^Hg 

;j married 
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married in I73I ; and had peiiiapo Aievm some at^ 
tentioA to Lady Elizabeth's future husband. 

The fifth Satire, " Oh Women/ was not pab^ 
li«hed till 17^7 ; and th^ sixth not tiU 1728- 

To' these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered 
them intO' me publication^ he prefixed a Preface; 
in which he observes, ihiit " no man can converse 
*« rt>uch in the Wotldy but at wliat Eenieets with tie 
<^ mtlst either betn^n^ble or grie?e> or be angry or 
^^' stfiiie; « N<5W to^ittiile at it, and turn it into ridi-* 
**'<Sttl€/' he t^dds^^^* I< think -most eligible, a^ it hurt» 
*^ ourselves kast, and gives vice and folly the greatest 
*^ ofiTenoe^ Laughing at the misconduct of the world 
*• willj in a great measure, ease us of any more* dis-* 
" agreeable passion about it. One passion is more 
^ efiectualty driven out by another than by reason, 
" "whuttever somis teach.'* So wrote, and so of course* 
thought, the lively and witty Satirist at the grave age 
of almost fifty, who, many year» earlier in lifey wrote 
^* The Last Day.** After. all, Swift pronoUncert of 
these Satires, that they sboiild either have been 
more angry 'or more merry. 

Is it not sofnewbat 'singular that Young preserved,' 
without any palttation, this Preface, so bluntly deci- 
sive in favour of lafughing at the World, in the same 
oolleetion of his vwn-ks which contains the mournful, 
aJ^T^ gl«>«*yj *^ Night Thoughts ?** 

At the cotldusion of the Preface he applies Plato's 
beautifttl febfe of '' The Birth of Love" to modem 
poetry, with the addition, *^ that Poetry, like Love, 
^^ is a little subject to blindness, which makes her 
^^ mistake her way to preferments and honours ; ai>d' 
'^ that she retains a dutiful admiration of her father's 

*^ family ; 
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** family ; but divides her ^vours, and generalljr 
" lives with her mother's relations." Poetry, it is 
traej did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nours ; but was there not something like -blindness in 
the flatty which he sometimes forced lier, and her 
sister Frose, to utter ? She was always, indeed, taught 
by him to entertain a most dutiful admiration of 
riches ; but surely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry, had no connexion with her whom Plato 
makes the mother of Love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly 
from the frequent bounties which his gratitude re« 
cords, and from the wealth which he left behind him* 
By " The Universal Passion" he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A con- 
siderable sum had already been swallowed up in the 
South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeanqe of 
an author. His Muse makes poetical use more thah- 
once of a South Sea Dream . 

It is related by Mr. Spence^ in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlihson, that 
Young, upon the publication of his " Universal 
^^ Passion,*' received from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds; and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, " Two thousand pounds for a poem I" 
he said it was the best bargain he ever made in his 
life, for the poem was vsx)rth four thousand. 

This story may be true ; but it seems to have been 
raised from the two answers of Lord Burghley and 
Sir Philip Sidney in Spenser's Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without 
tlie hopes of preferment and honours, to such 
napi^s as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Dodington, Mr.* 

Spencer 
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Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germaine^ and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyrick. 
In 1726 he addressed ft poem to Sir Rol^ert Walpole^ 
of which the title sufficiently explains the intention. 
If Young must be acknowledged a ready celebratory 
he did not ende&Vour, or did not choose^ to be a 
lasting one. *^ The Instalment'* is among the piecet 
he did not admit into the number of his excusable 
writings. Yet it contains a couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of bestowing immott 
tality : * 

Oh ! how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name ! 

The bounty of the fofrmeir i^ign feeenis to;ha^ bifceh 
continued, possibly increased^ in this. Whatever it 
might have been^ the poet thought he deserved it-; 
for he was hot ashamed to acknowledge, what, with'^ 
out his acknowledgement, would now perhaps never 
have been known : 

My breast, O Walpole, gldws with grateful fire. 
The str^arfts of royal bounty, tiirn'd by thee^ 
Refresh the dry domaiiis of pbfesy. 

V. ■ 
if^ the purity of modem {iatridtisin will term Young 
a pensioner, it must at least be confessed he was a 
gratdH:^l one. 

. .The reign of the new .monarch was ushered in by 
Young with " Ocean^ an-Odei*^ The hint erf it waa 
taken from the royal speech^ which recommended the 
increase and the encouragement of th^^eamen ; that 
they might be " invited, rather than compiled by 
*^ force and violence, io^iiter into the service of theii* 
•Vol. XL X '^caun^ 
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^ ctorintry r ^ plan which humanity must lament 
Airt policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to 
i*aiTy into execution. Prefixed to the original piA- 
lication were an " Ode to the King, Pater Patriae,'' 
eifiA ah " Essay on Lyrick Poetry.** It is but justic* 
to confess, that he preserved neither of them ; and 
that the od|B itself, which in the first edition, aiid in 
the last, consists of seventy-three stanzas, in the au- 
thor's own edition is reduced to forty-nine. Among 
the ^omitted passages is a ^^ Wish,** that concluded 
the poem, which few would have suspected Young 
of forming ; and of Which few, after having formed 
it, would confei^s something like their shame by sup- 
pression. 

It stood originally so hi^ in the author's opinion, 
that he intituled the poem, *^ Ocean, an Ode. Con* 
"eluding with a Wish." This wish consists of thir- 
teen stanzas. The first runs thus : 

O may I steal 

Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes ! 

My friend sincere. 

My judgment clear, 
Anxl gentle business my. repose I 

The three last stanzas are not more remarkafak for 
just rhymes s hut, altogether^ tiboey. will make rather 
a curious page in the' life of Youi^ : 

. Prophetic sdiemes^ 

- . A#id gol40fli 4rewBfi, . . 

- * May J, tt)isangma%c«9tawiQr( 

. '^ -Have 
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* ' ; Have what I have, 
* ..V 1 ' And live, no* kaoey 

fcnamour'd of the present dgjr \ . . 

My hours my own ! 
\ " * My'faults ufikaown J 

My chief revenue in content J' 
Then leave- Qi^e beam 
Of holiest yaw^ / 
And scorn the labourM monument ! 

Unhurt my tirri 

Till that great TbRN 
When mighty Nature's self ihall die/ 

Time cease to glide^ , 

With human ^ride, 
Slink in the ocean' of eternity!" ' 

It is whimsical that he^ whd was sootf to bid adKea 
to rhyme, shoulcl fix upon a measure in which 
rhyme abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in 
his ^ Essay on Lyrick Poetry,*' prefixed to the poem 
— '^ For the more harmony likewise I chose the fre- 
^^^ quent return of rhyme, which laid me under great 
^ difficulties. But difficulties overcome, give grace 
" and pleasure. Nor can I account for the ^pleasure 
*' ofrliyme in general (of which the moderns are too 
*' fond) but from this truth." Yet the moderns 
Purely deserve not much censure for their fondness of 
what, by his own confession, affords pleasure, and 
abounds in harmony. 

The next pai^agraph in his Essay did not occur to 

him when he talked of " that great turn" in the 

stanza just quoted. " But then the writer must take 

/* care that the difficulty is overcame. Thatis^ he 

X « " must- 
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V must make rhyme consist with as perfect sense 
'^ and expression, as could be expected if he was per- 
** fectly free from that shackle/* 

Another part of this Essay will convict the follow- 
ing stanza of, what every reader will discover in it, 
^ involuntary burlesque :" 

The northern blast. 

The shatterM mast, v 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 

The breaking spout. 

The stars gone out. 
The boiling straight, the monster^s shock. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many vo- 
lumes, if all their productions were to be tried, like 
this, by an elaborate essay on each particular species 
of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at least acri* 
tick in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyridc poetry 
can be proved bad, it was first proved so by his own 
criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milbourne was styled by Pope ^^ the fairest of cri- 
•^ ticks,** only because he exhibited his own version 
of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's which he 
condemned, and with which every reader had it not 
otherwise in his power to compare it. Young was 
surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing to a 
lyrick composition an Essay on Lyrick Poetry^ so just 
and impartial* as to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we 
find indeed no critical essay, but which d|^ains tor 
sh.rink from the touchstone of the severest oritick ;. 
and which certainly^ as I remember to have beard 

you 
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you say^ if it contain some (^ the worsts contains 
also some of the best things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of *^ Ocean/' when he 
was almost fifty. Young entered into Orders. In April 
1728*, not lo^g after he had put on the gown, he was 
appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of ^' The Brothers," which was already 
in rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from the stage. 
The managers resigned it with some reluctance to the 
delicacy of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to 
*^ The Brothers,'* the only appendages to any of his 
three plays which be added himself, is, I believe, the 
only one of the kind. He calls it an historical Epi- 
logue. Finding that *^ Guilt's dreadful close his nar- 
" row scene denied," he, in a manner, continues the 
tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how Rome re* 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus 
/^ for this night's deed." 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by the 
biographer of Pope, which places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a lingular light. When he 
determined on the Church, he did not address him- 
self to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the 
best instructions inlTieology; but to Pope, who, in 
a youthful frolick, advised the diligent perusal of 
Thomas Aquinas. With this treasure Young retired 
from interruptipn to an obscure place in the suburbs. 
His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing cf 
him during half a year, and apprehending he might 
have carried the jest too far, sought after him, and 

* Davie?, in his life of Garrick, says, 1730, and that it was 
produced thirty-three years after, which corresponds with date 
in p. 338. C. 

found 
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/ound him Justin time to prevent wfafit )|uffhea4 eallf 
f^ an irretrievable derangement." 
' That attachment to his favourite 9tudy>. which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to his new- 
profession, left him little doubt whether poetry wa? 
the surest path to its honours and preferments. Nojt 
Idng indeed after he took Ordjers, he publbhed ii)i 
prose, X785, " A true Es^timate of Human Life," de- 
jdicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotatioas witii 
.which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermob 
preached before the House of Commons, 17«9, on the 
inartyrdom of King Chatles, intituled, ^^ An Apology 
i* for Princea, or the Reverence due t;o Governn^ent/' 
Put the ^^ Second Course/' the counterpart of his 
f^ Estimate/' without which it cannot be called " A 
/* true Estijiiate," though in 1738 it was announced 
MA 55 soon to be published," never appeared ; and his 
^Id friends the Muses were not forgotten.^ Va 173O. 
^ ^elttpsed to pofetry, and sent into the wcarld " Im- 
f^ perium Pelagi : a Naval Lyrick, written in imita* ' 
f^ tion of Pindar's Spirit, occasioned by his Majesty's 
5^ Return from Hanover, September 17*9, and the 
f^ succeeding Peace." It is inscribed to the Duke of 
;Chandos. In the Preface we are told, that the Ode 
is the most spirited kind of Poetry, and that the Pin* 
idarick 15 the most spirited kind of Ode. 5^ This I 
5^ speak,'' he adds, " with sufficient candour^ at my 
?* own very great peril. But truth has an eternal tifle 
55 to our confession, though we are sure to sufler by 
*5' it." Behold, again, the fairest of poets. Young'i 
5* Imp^ri im Pelagi" wa? ridiculed in Fielding's "Tom 
*5 Thumb ;" but, let us i^ot forget that it was one of 
his pieces which the author of the " Night Thoughts'* 
deliberately refused to own. 

.- • ■ .; N»t 
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Not long after this Pmdanckattempti he pohlished 
two Epistles to Fope^ ^^ concerning the Authors of 
^^ the Age,'" 1730. Of these poems one occasion 
seems to have been an apprehension lest^ from the 
liveliness of his satires^ he should not be deemed suf* 
fieiently serious for promotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to 
the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May 
17319 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee> daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee« 
His connexion with this lady arose from his father's ' 
acquamtance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton^ who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility^ 
though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
new connexion, and to the expectations of that pre- 
ferment which he thought due to his poetical talents^ 
or, at least, to the manner in which they had so fre- 
quently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was *^ The Sea** 
" piece," in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an "Ex- 
*^ tempore' Epigram on Voltaire;" who, when he 
was in England, ridiculed, in the company of the- 
jealous English poet, Milton's allegory of ^* Sin and 
"Death" 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

^At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 

From 
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From the following passage in the poetical Dedica^ 
tjon of his *^ Sea-piece*' to Voltaire, it seems that 
this extemporan^us reproof, if it must be extem- 
poraneous (for what few will now affirm Voltaire to 
have deserved any reproof), was something longer 
than a distich, and sometfiing more gentle than the 
distich just quoted. 

No strangerjj Sir, though born in foreign plioies. 
On Dorset (}owns, when Milton^s page^ 
With Sin and Death provok'd thy rage, 

Thy rs^ge provok'd, whp soothM v^iXh gentle rhymes? 

By '^ Dorset downs" hfe probably meant Mr. Do- 
dington's seat. In Pitf s Poems is *^ An Epistle to 
^^ Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury in Dorsetshire, 
f^ on the Review at Sarum, 1 J?2.'* 

while with your Dpdingtpn r^tir'^'you sit, 
CharmM with his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 

Thomson, in his Autumn, addressing Mr. Doding- 
ton, calls his seat the seat of the Muses, 

Where, in the.secret bower and Winding walk. 
For virtuous Yoiing and thee they twine the bay, 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before 
on Philips, the second 

Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfetter*d verse, 
With British freedom dng the British song, 

^dded to Thomson*s example and success, might perr 
|iaps induce Young, as we shall see presently, tQ 
^rite his great work without rhyme. 
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In 1754 he published " The Foreign Address, or 
^* the best Argument for Peace, occasioned by the 
^ British Fleet and the Posture of Affairs. Written 
^^ in the Character of a Sailor/' It is not to be found 
In the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This 
poem concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which 
few of Young's readers will regret : 

My shell, which Clio gave, which Kings applaud, 
Wl^cb Europe's bleeding Genius call'd abroad, 
Adieu I 

In a species of poetry altogether his own, hp next 
tried his skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1 74I . Lady Eli- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just after 
she was married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his wife, 
though he was married a second time, to a daughter 
of Sir John Barnard's, whose son is the present peer. 
Mr^ and Mrs. Temple have generally been considered 
fis Philander and Narcissa. From the great friendship 
which constantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and 
Young, as well as from other circumstances, it is 
probable that the poet had both him and Mrs. Tem- 
ple in view for these characters; though at the same 
time some passages respecting Philander do not ap.- 
p6ar to suit either Mr. Temple or any other person 
with whom Young was known to be Connected or ac- 
jjuainted^ while all the circumstances relating to Nar- 
cissa 
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cisaa have been constantly found applicable to Young*8 
daughter-in-law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented^ none that has read the ^^ Night 
^^ Thoughts" (and who has not read them ?) needs to 
be informed. 

Insatiate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fiUM her horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these three vic- 
tims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for 
having to pour the " Midnight Sorrows" of his reli* 
gious poetry; Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four years afterwards in 1 74O ; and the poet's 
wife seven months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. How » 
could the insatiate archer thrice slay his peace, in 
these three persons, " ere thrice the moon had fill'd 
"her horn?" 

But in the short Preface to " The Complaint" he 
seriously tells us, " that the occasion of this poem 
f^ was real, not fictitious ; and that the facts men- 
" tioned did naturally pour these moral reflections on 
^' the thought of the writer." It is probable, there- 
fore, that in these three contradictory lines, the poet 
complains more than the father-rint-law, the friend, or 
the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts, or, if the 
names be those generally supposed, vvhatever height- 
ening a poet's sorrow may have given the facts ; to 
tlje sorrow Young felt from them, religion and mo- 

polity 
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jraUty «if indebted for thg " Night Thoughts." 
There is a pleasure sure in s^tdness which mourners 
^ooly Imow! . 

* Of these poeius the two or three first ht^ye been 
j)erused perhaps morfi eagerly and more frequently 
^han the rest,. When he got as far as the fourth or 
,fifib, his original motive for taking up the pen was , 
answered ; his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We still find the same pious poet ; 
jbut we hear less of Philander and Narcissa, jand Jess 
,of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in 

her w^y to Nice, the year after her marriage ; that is, 

'^wheji poetry relates the fact, *' in her bridal hour.** 

It is more than poetically true, that Young accom- 

i)anied her to the Continent : 

I flew, I snatch'd her from the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in .vain. Jler funeral was attended with the diflS- 
pulties painted in such animated colours in ^' Night 
f the Third.'' After h^r death, the. remainder of the 
party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 

The poet ^seems perhaps in these compositions to 
.dwell w^th more melancholy on the dieath of Philan- 
der and Narcissa, than of his wife. But it is only 
for this reason. He who runs and reads may remem- 
J)er, that in the ** Night Thoughts" Philander and 
Narcissa are often mentioned and often lamented. 
To recollect lamentations over the author's wife, the 
meimory must have been charged with distinct pas- 
usages. " This lady brought him one child, Frede- 

< rick. 
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ricfc, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. 

That domestick grief is, in the first instance, to 
be thanked for these ornaments to our language, it 
is impossible to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardiness to contend, that wbrldly discontent had no 
hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. 
Yet am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we 
should not have had something of the same colour 
from Young's pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness 
of his satires. In so long a life, causes for discon- 
tent and occasions for grief must have occurred. 
It is not clear to me that his Muse was not sitting 
upon the watch for the first which happened. " Night 
" Thoughts" were not uncommon to her, even when 
first she visited the poet, and at a time when he him- 
self was remarkable neither for gravity ^lor gloomi- 
ness. In his *' Last Day," almost his earliest poem, 
he calls her " The Melancholy Maid,** 

'■■ whom diismal scenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of 
the same poem, he says — 

—Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton Is 
said by Spence to have sent him a human skull, with 
a candle in it, as a lamp ; and the poet is reported tp 
hfive \ised it. 

What 
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What he calls '' The true Estimate of Human 
^^ Life/' which has already been mentioned, exhibits 
only the wrong side of the tapestry ; and, being 
asked why he did not shew the right, he is said to 
have replied, that he could not. %^ others it has 
been told me that this was finished ; but that, before 
^ere existed any copy, it was torn in pieces by a 
lady^s monkey. 

Still, is. it altogether &ir to dress up the poet for 
the man, and to bring the gloominess of the ^^ Night 
^ Thoughts** t(i prove the gloominess of Young, and 
to shew that nis genius, like the genius of Swift, 
was in some measure the sullen inspiration of dis* 
content r 

. From them whp answer in the affirmative it should 
not be concealed that, though* ^^ Invisibilia non deci^ 
*[ p^ii^t** appc9^ed upon a cjeception in Young*8 
groux^ds, and ^^Ambulantes in horto audidrunt vo- 
'^ cem Dei** ;On a building in his garden, his parish 
was indebted to. the good humour of the author of 
the ^ Night TIroughts** for an assembly and a bowt^ 

Wg-green- 

Whetl^er you. think with me, I know not; but 
the fampuj^ ^^ De mort^is nil nisi bonum** always^ 
appeared to me to savour 'more of female weakness^ 
than of manly reason. He that has too much feel-, 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot de-; 
fend tb^selvi^s, are at least ignorant of his abuse,, 
wilt not hesitate by the most wanton calumny to de-, 
atroy the. quiet^, the reputation, the fortune, of the 
Ijving./ Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb^ 
any mo;^ tl>^ praise. *' De mortuis nil nisi verum. 
*' — De vivis nil nisi bonum*'i^would approach much 
'W: neareri 
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hearer to good sense. After all, the fevv haiidfals of 
remaming dust wHiih once composed the body; of 
the author of the *' Night 'tliou^htg*' fee! not mudb 
6oncem whether Young pass liow for a man.dPsbr^ 
row, or for a « fellow of infinite jest'* To this frf- 
tour must come the whole family of Yorick. His 
hnuiortal part, wherever that now dwells, is Will les^ 
solicitous on this head. • "* '* •* 

/ But to a son of worth and sensibility ii vi of some 
little consequence whether ' contemporaries beHeve^ 
and posterity be taught to believe, that his dcJwiudhed 
and reprobate life cast a Stygian ^oom over the 
evening of his father^s days^ saved him the trtublef 
of feigning a character completely detestable, and 
succeeded at last in bringing his "grey hairS with 
** sorrow to the grave." * , . . . i- 

The humanity «f the world, littte^ satisfiedfwilli' 
inventing perhaps k tnelancholy disposition ibt^ the. 
fether^ proceeds nelt to intient an argumeht irf suj)-* 
port of their jnventidfi, and choosfes thkt Lorenzo 
should- be Young^s owtt^orf. The Bibgraphia 'and 
every account of Young pretty roundly assert this t<y 
be the fact; of the absoluti^ impossibility of whith^ 
th(i ^iographia itself,' in particular daleis, contains* 
titidefttable ^vidfihcte. Readtei^ I ktiow there are of 
a istrange turn of mind, who will'hereafter peruse the 
^^'Night Thoughts" with less satisfaction ; who will 
wish they had still been deceived j who will quarrel 
with me for discovering that no such character as' 
their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart. Yet would these admirers of 
the sublime and terrible be oflended, should you set 
them down for cruel arid A?r savage. " - 

Of 
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Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if 
it be true, in projportion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the proof? Per-* 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the ^^ Night , 
^^ Thoughts," no one expression can be discovered 
which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
^* Second Night" I find an expression which betrays 
something dse; that* Lorenzo was his friend; one, 
it is possible, of his. former compaaions; one of 
the] Duke pf Whartcm's set. The Poet styles him 
*^ gay friend ;" an appellation not very natural from 
a pious incensed father to such a being as he paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from tlie sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself liiust have turned away with horror. A 
subject mofe^shocking, if his only child resdly sat 
to lri<n, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; 
Upon the horrid story told of: which. Young com- 
posed a short Poem of fourteen lines in the early 
part of his life, which he did not think deserved to 
be repubhshed. 

In the " First Nighti^ the address to the Poet's 
supposed son is, 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to theCf 

In the ** Fifth Nighf^T- 

And burns Lorenzo stSU for the sublime 
Of life ? to hang^his airy pest on high ? 

Is this a picture of the'son of the rector of Wei- 

^^ Eighth 
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" Eighth Nighr—T / j': • . 

Ill foreign realms (for thcMx bast trs|ve}Pd far)-*-< 
which even now does not apply tp his son. 

In "Night Five"— ' . 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clarissa^s fate ;. 

Who gave chat angel-boy on whom he dotes j 

An4 died to give him, orphanM in his birth ! 

At;the beginning of the « Fifth Night^ we find— 

Lotenzo, to recriminate is just, 

I grant th^ man is vain who virrites for ^raise^ > 



/ But, to cut short all enquiry.; if any one of ^these* 
\ passages, if ,^ny passage in the poems, be applicable^- 
^ my- friend dballpass for Lorenzo. ' The son of the 
author of the ^* Night Thoughts'* was not. old 
enough, when they were written, to jgcrirainate, or. 
to be ?i father. The " Night Though^';, were be-, 
gun icamediately after the mournful event of l%^\*< 
The first " Nights" appear, in the books.of the com-- 
pany of Stfitioners, as the property of Robert Dodr 
sley^ in 174:^. The preface to "Night Seven", is 
dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in conse-, 
quence of which the supposed Lorenzo was; bom, 
happened in May 1731. Young*s child was not. 
born till June I733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finished infidel, this father to whose education Vice? 
had for some years put the last handj^ was^ only eiglit 
years old^ 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so 6pen tot?6ntra- 
cliction^ so impossible to be true, wha tould* propa- 
gate ? Thus easily are Masted the reputations of the 
living atid of th« dead. ' ^ ^ v 

. • ; Wh& 
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Who, then, was Lbr^nzo ? exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned. If we caonot be sure that he was 
his son, which would have been fittely terrible, was 
he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do. not pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to have been only the creation of th6 
Poet's fancy: like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
^* quo nominie," says Polignac, ^^ quemvis Atheiim 
^^intellige." That this was the case, many expres- 
sions in the *^ Night Thoughts" would seem to prove, 
did not a passage in " Night Eight" appear to shew 
that he had something in his eye for the ground- ' 
work at least of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzd 
pay be feigned characters; but a writer do*s not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter : 
Tell not Calista. She will laugh thee dead. 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L . 

The Biographia, hot satisfied with pointing out 
the son of Young, in that son's life-time, as his fa-, 
ther's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history 
of the son, and tells of his having been forbidden^ 
his college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such 
anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life 
of Young, it is not easy to discover. Was the^son 
of the author of the " Night Thoughts," indeed, 
forbidden his college for a time, at on^ of the Uni- 
versities ? The author of " Paradise Lost'' is by some 
supposed to have been disgracefully ejected from the 
other. From juvenile follies who is free ? But, what- 
ever the Biographia chooses to relate, the son of 
Young experienced no dismission from his college 
either lasting or temporary. • 

Vol. XL Y Yet, 
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Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second 
youth, and to leave him at the same time the expe- 
rience of that which is past, he would probably 
spend it differently — who would not?-^e would 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his- fa- 
ther. But, from the same experience, he would as 
certainly, in the same case, be treated differently by 
his father. 

Young was a poet : poets, with reverence be it 
spoken, do not make the best parents. Fancy and 
imagination seldom deign to stoop from their heights; 
always stoop unwillingly to the low level of common 
duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not to 
earth but when compelled by necessity. The prose of 
ordinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the' author of the 
" Night Thoughts,** only by veneration for the Poet 
and the Christian, may be allowed to observe, that 
Young is pnc of those, concerning whom, as you 
remark in your account of Addison, it is proper 
rather to say " nothing that is false than all that is 
'' truer 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a *Lorenzo, than see himself vindi- 
cated, at the expence of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is surely praise- 
worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unnecessary but cruel in a biographer to record^ 

Of the *^ Night Thoughts," notwithstanding their 
author's professed retirement, all are inscribed txjf 
great t>r to growing names. He had not yet weaned 

himi- 
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himself from Earls and Dukes, from the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, Lord? Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
In ^' Night Eight" the politician plainly betrays him- 
self ^ 

Think no post needful that demands a knave : 
When late our civil helm was shifting hancls, 
So P thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
^^ Night Nine," weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons^ he tells his soul^ 

Hencefonh 
Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize; 
And leave the racers of the world their own. 

The ** Fourth Night'* was addressed by " a much- 
*^ indebted Muse*' to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, no\i^ 
Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the Muse 
under still greater obligation, by the living of Shen- 
field in Essex, if it had become vacant. 

The ^^ First Night" concludes with this passage — 

Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides: 

Or Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your strain j 

Or his who made Meonides our own ! 

Man too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 

Oh had he prest his theme, pursued the track 

Whieh bpens put of darkness into day ! 

Oh had he mounted on his mng of fire^ 

Soar'd, where I sink, and sung immortal man — 

How had it blest mankind, and rescued me I 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 
1756, the first volume of an '^ Essay on the Writings 

Y 2 *^ and 
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'' and Genius of Pope,'' which attempted, whether 
justly or not^ to pluck from Pope his " Wing of 
*^ Fire/' and to 'reduce him to a rank at least one 
degree lower than the first class of English poets. If 
Youi^ accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes as liis Muse. 

Part of " paper-sparing" Pope's Third Book of 
the " Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is written 
upon the back of a letter signed " E. Young," which 
is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The 
Letter, dated only May the 3d, seems obscure ; but 
there can be little doubt that the friendship he re- 
quests was a literary one, and that he had the highest 
literary opinion of Pope. The request was a pro- 
logue, I am told. 

<^ Dear Sir, May the 2d. 

" Having been often from home, I know not if 
^* you have done me the fevour of calling on me. 
" But, be that as it will, I much want that instance 
" of your friendship I mentioned in my last; a friend- 
*^ ship I am very sensiblp I can receive from no one 
" bat yourself I should not urge this thing so much 
^^ but for very particular reasons ; nor can you be at 
" a loss to conceive how a * trifle of this nature' may 
'^ be of a serious moment to me ; and while I am in 
" hopes of the great advantage of your advice about 
^^ it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any frirther 
" step without it. I know you are much engaged, 
" and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 
" I am, Sir, your most faithful 

^^ and obedient servant, 

« E. Young.'* 
Nay, 
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Nay, even after Pope's death, he say?, in ** Night 
^^ Seven,-, 

Pope, who could'st make imiODrtals, art thou dead ? 

Either the ** Essay,** then, was dedicated to a pa* 
tron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have been 
told by the author was hot the case ; or Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedi« 
cation an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life wheii he must have been best able 
„to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in ** Night 
^^ Four,*^ should not be excluded. Th^y afford a 
picture by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinipn 
of the features of his mind and the complexion of 
his life. 

Ahme ! the dire effect 

Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 

Of old so gracious (and let that suffice) 

My very master knows me not 

I've been so long remember' d, I'm forgot. 

* 

When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. 
* ■/ 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court-favouri yet untaken, I besiege. 

If this song lives, Posterity shtill know 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bited, 

Who 
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Who thopght ev'n gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plann'd his scheme 
For future vacaneies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age *^ twice told the period 
^< spent on stubborn Troy,** and you will still leave 
him more than fc^y when he sat down to the mise* 
rabte siege of qourt-favour. He has before 'told us 

<* A fool at forty is a fool indeed.'* 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in 
consequence of what the General thought his " death- S 
f* bed." 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after he, 
was sixty, of which I have been led to say so much^ 
I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desire of Yoiing to be princi* 
pally known. He entitled the four volumes which 
he published himself, " The works of the Author of 
^^ the Night Thoughts." While it is remembered 
that from these he excluded many of his writings, 
let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces con- 
tained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue, or 
of religion, Were every thing that Young ever 
wrote to be published, he would only appear perhaps 
in a less respecfahje light as a poet, and more despi- 
cable.as a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse 
Christian, or for a worse man. This enviable praise 
is due to Youiigw Can it be claimed by^very wri- 
ter ? His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no 
right to suppress. They all, I believe, speak, not 
a little to th« credit of his gratitude, of fevours re- 
peiy^j apd I knpw npt whetheir the s^u^hor, who 

ha^a 
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hm bQtie solemnly priixted an acknowledgement of a 
favour^ should not always print it. 

Is it to. the creditor to the discredit of Young, 
ai a poQt, that of his *^ Night Thoughts" the French 
are particularly fond ? 

Of the *\ Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk/* 
dated 1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late 
body of English Poetry, and that I am soriy to find 
it there. * 

Notwithstanding the farewel which hfe seemed to 
hate taken in the " Night Thoughts" of every thing 
Nrhich bore the least resemblance to ambition, he 
dipped again in politicks. . In I745 he wrote *^ Re- 
^^ flections on the publick Situation of the Kingdom, 
^* addressed to the Duke of Newcastle ;" indignant, 
as it appears, to behold 

,. — *-2^,pope-br^d PriaceUng crawl ashore, 
And Y^histle cut tbroa.ts, with, those swords t^at ^crap'd 
. Their barren ^focks for wretched sustenance, 
To cut his passage to the British throne. ^^ 

This political poem might be .called a " Nigh^ 
^^ ThougKt.'' Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the ^^ Night Thoughts,'* though he did 
not gather it with his other.works. .\ 

Prefixjed to the second edition of Hb^ye's ^^ Ifevout 
^^ Meditations" is a Letter from Young, cjatdd Ja-: 
nuary, 19^'1752, addressed to Archibald l^jTacauly^ 
Esq. } thanking him for the bpok, v^hich ne says 
^* he shall never lay far out of his reach ; for.a' greater 
^* demonstration of a sound heaij and a sincere heart 
^^ he never saw.'* 
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In 1753^ wh«n '^ The Brothere'^ had lain by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the «tage. If 
any part of his fortune had been acquired by senrility 
of adulation^ he now determined to deduct from it 
no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To this sum he 
hoped the profits of " The Brothers^ DrouId]amount. 
In his calculation he was deceived ; but by the bad 
success of his play the Society was not a loser. Thci 
author made up the sum^ he originally intended, 
which was a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entituled, ** The Centaur not fabulous, 
*-* in six Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue." 
The conclusion is dated November 39, 1754. Iti 
the third Letter is described the death-^bed of th# 
^' gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
** most wretched Altanibnt " His last words were — 
** my principles have poisoned my friend, my ex- 
" travagance has beggared my boy, my unkindness 
*^ has murdered my wife r Either Altamont and 
Lorenzo were the twin production of fancy, or 
Young, was unlucky enough to know two chaxacr 
ters who bore no little i*esemblance to each other in 
perfection of wickedness. Report has been accus- 
tpmed to call Altamont ]^rd Euston. 

f^ T^e Old Man's |lelapse/* occasioned by an 
Epistle to Walpole, if written by Young, which I 
much ^ou'bt, must have been written Very late in 
life. It lias been seen^ I am told, in a Miscelliny 
published tliirty ye^rs beifore his death. In 1758, 
fie exhibited ^^ The Old' MaiiV Relapsef in more th$m 

words. 
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words, by again becoming a dedicator, and publish- 
ing a sermon addressed to the King. 

llie lively Letter in Prose, on ^* Original Cofa- 
" position,"' addressed to Richardson, the author of 
^Clarissa," appeared iu 1759- Though he despair 
** of breaking through the frozen obstrutftiQAs 'of 
^ age and care's incumbient cloud, into that flowr jof 
^f thought and brightnesfs of expression which sub- 
*^ jects so polite require ;•" yet is it more like the 
production of untatped, titibridled youth, thtih of 
jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold vdumes pilt hiih 
in mind of OVid*s sevenfold channels of the Niib at 
Ae conflagration : 



1: — ' ostia septem 

Pulverulenta vocaht, septem sine fluminc valles. 

SvK^h leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron nioney, 
which vra^ so much less in value than in bulk, that it' 
required barns for strong boxes, and a' yoke of o:3^en. 
to draw five hundred pounds. ' 

; If there isf'afaimne of invention in the lahd, we 
must travel, he says; like Joseph's brethren,' far for 
ft)Od ; we must visit the remote and rich ancnents. 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home; 
that, like the widow^s cruse^ is divinely rejdaiished 
from within, and afibrds us a miraculous delight. 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven's latest editions of the human mind may 
be the most correct and fair ? And Johnson, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong,. 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried 
' himself under it 

Is 
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Is this '^care's incumbent cloud," or ^^ theiroasen 
** obstructions of age ?" ; • . 

In this letter Pope is s^erely censi:^ed for his 
** fell from Hoiner'g n4i;i@jbers, * free as air, lofty and 
^^ hs^rmonious as the sphefes^i into childish shackles 
^^ and tinkling sounds i for ; putting Aqbilles into 
^ petticoats a second time ;'^ but we are told that 
the dying swan talked over an Epic plan with Young 
a few weeksi before his deceive. ,. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter wag^ 
as he^Qopfesses, that he might evect.a.pion^mental 
iparble to the memory of an old fri^i^. He, who 
employed his pious pen for almost the^last tin^ in- 
thus doing justice to the exemplary death-bed of 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his own 
life, ailTord no unuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the .postscript, he writes to Rioh^flppiv, thatfi^ 
will see in his next /how far Addisoa ipi an wgi»$U' 
But no other letter appears. : ; i 

The few lines which stand irt the, last ^itvon, ^ 
*Ssent by Lord Melco^be to Dr. Ywng, not long 
*^ befote his Lordship's death," were indeed so senj^, 
but were only an introjduction to what was there 
' meant by " The Muse's latest Spai:k»:' The poem 
is necessary, whatever ipay be/iteft^^rit, sijipejfee 
Prefate>to it is already printed,; i^prd, Md»omt|^: 
called hip Tuaculuin '' La Trappe^'! ■ , 

^* Love thy country, wish it wi^lk; ,j v -q ♦• ; 
. Not with too intense a care,. , . ^ . , 

'Tis enough that, when it fell, .j ,. . . . ^,. 

^ ; J Thou ^ts rujn didst not share. , . 

.7.. ;::;. ;' 

f Envy*fi 
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Enlry's o^iifiurei Flattery's pndsc, 
^ With uuijaoy'dindifFerepce view; 
Learn to tread life's dangerou? maze,. 
With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'-d, thy shortened sail . ; ^ i ■ ' 
SKall,. wheae'er the wiad$. increase, " , 

Seitiiig eacji pf opitidiii? g^^f j • ' .' : ' 

W^ft. thee to the )Px)r^, of Peace. ; ^ »^j 

Keep thy conscience 'from 4^ff6nce, ' 

And t^iiipestuotfs jlia^sions free, 
'S|),^t*hen tW)u ait'calM ftomben^^ » ' 

Easy shall thy passage be ; -' t, \' ,■ ,^ 

feasy shall thy passage *b^, . . . . - 

CheiferM tfty attolVed stay, ' • 

Short th* accbiint 'twi:3tt God and tliee ': 
'-"" Hope shall meet thee <Wi ihfe waiy i ■ "< > 

Tr^th shalHead thee to the g?ite, . , 

Mepcy's self shall let thee in,* 
/Where its never-changing &tate . 

Full perfection shall begin.'* 

The Poem was accompanied by a Letter.. 

" La Trdppe, the 27th of Oct, 1761/ 

'' Dear Sir, 

" You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 

^^ amusement: I now send it you as a present. If 

^^ you please to accept of it, and are willing that 

^^ our friendship should be known when we are gone, 

, ^^you 
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" you will be pleased to leave this amohg those of 
" your own papers that may possibly seethe light by 
^^ a posthumous publication. ; God send us health 
^^ while we stay, and an easy journey ! 
^^ My dear Dr. Young, 

*^ Yours, most cordially^ 

'^ Melcombe.'* 

In 1762, a short time before his death. Young 
published ^^ Resignation.*' Notwithstanding the 
manner in which it was really forced from him by 
the world, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be; thought not to deserve the 
highest praise, on tiie other side of fourscore, by 
whom, except by Newton and by Waller, has praise 
been merited? . ^ i - 

To Mrs. Montagu, the feimous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the histo^ of, *^ Re- 
" signation.'- . Observing that Mrs* Boscawen, in 
the midst of her grief for the loss /of the admiral, 
derived consolation from the perusal of the ^^ Night 
*^ Thoughts,** Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Yoimg, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen derived still further consolation ; and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. ' 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
lines: 

Yet write I ipust. A. Lady sues : 

How shameful her request ! 
My brain in labour with dull rhyme. 

Hers teeming with the'best! « ' 

And 
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And again 

And friend you have, and I the same. 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distre&s. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ease, * [^ 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common; such as these. 

By the sanie Lady I was enabled to say, in her ♦ 
own words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than even in 
the author ; that the Christian was in him a character 
still more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime^ 
than the poet ; and that^ in his ordinary conversa- 
tion> ' ' ' 

letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drsw his audience upward to the sky. . 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his ^^ Con- 
^^jectures on original Composition," that /^ blank 
^^ verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, 
" re-inthroned in the true language of the Gods:** 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his 
own grief in this immortal language, Mrs. Boscawen 
was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, in consequence of the sudden death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem. 
Of Richardson's death he says— 

Whea 
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When Heaven would kindly set ns free. 

And eartb^s encbaotment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means. 

And robs us of a friend. 

To " Resignation'* was prefixed ^an Apology for 
its iappearance : to which more credit is due than ta 
the generality of such apologies, from Young's un- 
usual anxiety that no more productions of his old 
age should disgrabe his former fame. In his will^ 
dated February 1760, he desires of his executors, in 
a particular manner, that all his manuscript books 
and writings whatever might be burned, except hi^ 
book of accounts. 

In September 1764$ be added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying intreaty to his house- 
keeper, to whom he left lOOO/. '^thal all his ma- 
*^ nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
" dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased 
''friendr 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by surviving 
those he loved, or by outliving their ailections, 
could only recollect the names of two friends, his 
housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; 
and it may serve to repress that testamentary pride, 
) nirhich too often seeks for sounding names and titles, 
to be informed that the author of the ^^ Night 
" Thoughts'* did not blush to leave a legacy to his 
" friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate." 
Of these two remaining friends, one went before 
Young. But, at eighty-four, " where,*'^ as he asks 

in 
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in The Centaur , ^^ is that world into whioh We were 
"born?" 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of {the 
" Night Thoughts,"^ had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman^ in an epitaph in, his ^.^ Church- 
" yard" upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which I 
am glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with 
more ill-nbture than wit, in a kind of novel published 
by Kidgell in 1755, called " The C^viy under the 
oames of, Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 17€5> at an J^e to which few attain, a 
period was put to the life of Young. 

He had perfprmed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellect^ to the last. 

Much is told in the " Bic^aphia," which I know 
not to have beqn tm^, of the manner of his burial ; 
of the master and children of a charity-school, which 
he founded ip his parish, who neglected to attend 
their benefactor's corpse ; and of a bell which waa 
not caused to toll as often as upon those occasions 
bells usually toll. Had that humanity, which is here 
lavished upon things of little consequence either to 
- the living or to the dead, been shewn in its proper 
place to the living, I should yhave had less to say 
about Lorenzo. They who lament that these misfor^ 
tunes happened to Youpg^ forget the praise he be- 
stows upon Socrates, in the Preface to ^^ Night 
*^ Seven," for resenting his friend's request; about his 
funeral. ' ' • 

During some part of his life Young was abroad; 
butl have npt been able to 1 earn any particular^. 
/ ^ . -^ In 
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In his^ifeVenth Satire he says^ 

When, after battle, I the field have seen 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were nie7i^ 

It is known also, that from this or from some other 
field he once wandered into the camp with a classick 
in his hand, which he was reading intently ; and had 
some difficulty to prove that he was only an absent 
poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally 
inquire to what it was owing, that though he lived 
almost forty years after he took Orders, which in- 
cluded one whole reign uncommonly long, and part 
of another, he was never thought worthy of the least 
preferment. The author of the ^* Night Thoughts" 
ended his days upon a Living which came to h|m 
from his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this 
distance of time, far from easy. Tha parties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they are 
neglected, or why they are preferred. The neglect 
of Young is by some ascribed to his having attached 
himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his having 
preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has 
been told me that he had two hundred a year in the 
late reign, by the patronage of Walpole ; and that, 
whenever any one reminded the King of Young, the 
only answer was, ** he has a pension/* All the light 
thrown on this inquiry, by the following Letter fVom 
Seeker, only serves to shew at what a late period of 
life the author of the ^^ Night Thoughts'* solicited 

preferment : 

^^ Deanery 
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^ Deanery of St PauFi, July 8, if 58. 
," Good Dr. Young, ; 
^^ I have long won,dered^ that more suitably no- 
tic^ of your great merit hath tiot been taken by 
persons in po^er. But how toi^medy the omission 
I «ee n0t. No encouragement hath ever been given 
^^ HBe to mention thing$ of this nature to his Majesty. 
" And thetefdre, in all likelihood, the only conse- 
^^ qUence of doing it would be weakening the little 
'^ inftuence which else I may possibly have on some 
^^ othet occasions* Youfr fortune and your reputation 
^' set you above the need of advancemait ; and your 
*^ s^itimeiiti^, above that concern for it, on your own 
" aqcount, Which, on that of the Public, is sincerely 
'' felt by 

" Your loving Brother, 

« Tho. CANT.'; 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 
1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way 
of that preferment after which his whole life seems 
to have panted. Though he took Orders, he never 
entirely shook off Politicks. He was always the Lion 
of his master Milton, " pawing to get free his hin-^ 
" der parts." By this conduct, if he gained soma 
friends, he made many enemies. 

Again : Young was a poet ; and again, with re-^ 
verenee be it spoken, poets; by profession do not 
always make the best clergymen. If the author of 
the "Night Thoughts" composed many sermons, 
be did not oblige the publick with many. 

Vol. XI. Z Besides^ 
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Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was fond 
f>t holding himself out for a man retired from the 
Vorld. But he seemed to have forgotten that the same 
verse which contains <^ oblitus meoram,** contains 
also <^ oblivbcendus et illis*** Hie brittle chain 
of worldly friendship and patronage i& broken as 
efiectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, 
as when the other does. To the vessel which is sail- 
ing from the shore, it only appears that the shore 
also recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who retires 
from the world will find himself, in reality, deserted 
as fast, if not fester, by the world. The publick is 
not to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress ; 
to be threatened with desertion, in order to increase 
fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Not- 
withstanding his frequent complaints of being n^- 
lected, no hand was reached out to pull him from 
that retirement of which he declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assigned no palace for the resi- 
dence of Diogenes^ who boasted his surly satisfection 
with his tub. 

Of the dome^ick manners and petty habits of the 
author of the " Night Thdughts," I hoped to have 
given you an account from the best authority : but 
who shall dare to say, To-morrow I will be wise or 
virtuous, or to-morrow I will do a particular thing ? 
Upon enquiring for his house-keeper, I learned that 
she was buriied two days before I reached the town 
of her abode. 

In a Letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Count HalleV, Tscharner says, he has lately spent 
four days with Young at Welwyn, where the author 

tastes 
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tastes all the ease atfd pleasure mankind can desire. 
*< Eveiy thing about him shews the man^ each indi- 
** vidual being placed by rule. All is neat without 
^' arjL He is viery pleasant in conversation^ and«X'» 
*^ tremely polite." 

Tliis, and more^ may possibly be true; but Tschar- 
ner's was a first visits a visit of curiosity and admira^ 
tion, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding^s Par- 
son Adams. The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clerg3rman. He sup- 
ported an uncomfortable existence by translating for 
the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he did not seem 
to be his own friend, was at least no man^s enemy. 
Yet the facility with which this report has gained 
belief in the world argues, were it not sufficiently 
known, that the author of the « Night Thoughts'* 
bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the 
perusal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
any passage pleased him, he ap|)ears to have folded 
down the lea£ On these passages he bestowed a se^ 
cond reading. But the labours of man are too fre- 
quently vain. Before he returned to much of what 
he had once ajiproved^ he died. Many of his books^ 
which I have seen^ are by those notes of approbation 
so swelled beyond their real bulk^ that they will 
hardly shut. 

What thou^ we wade in wealthy or soar in fame ! 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he lies / 
And dust to dust contlndes h^t noblest song ! 

Z 2 The 
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Tb^ a^tflpr ^ l^Me Hii«8 is pot without hit Hie 

% the good $f;qse pf Jus spft, it oon^s wvw of 
tji^t .pmi^ which no pi^rhle c^n n^il^ the ^d or the 
foolish merit \, which^ without the diveotion ftf ^ fll^ne 
or $t tuif^ will find itt way^ ^oon^ or )^r^ Ip^the 
4WBFvi»g- 

M. S. 

Gptimi Parentis 

Edvardi Young, LL. D. 

hujus Ecclesi^ rect. . 

Et Elizabethse 

ff£m. pceenoh. 

CQi^ugis ejqs aqifvhti[98ii|i;BG, 

pio & gratisgimo animp 

hoc macDOLor posuit 

' F. y. 
Filiufi superstes. 

Is it not strange that the author of the ^^ Night 
^^ Thoughts'* has inscribed no monument to the 
meiHory of his lamented wife ? Yet, what marble will 
eiidur^ as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I haVQ 
Been able to collect of the great Young. That it 
may be long before any thing like what I have just 
transcribed be necessary for .yo.u, is the sincere 
wish of, * ^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Croft, Jun^ 

Lincoln's Inn, 
Sept. 17 «9. ' 

P.S. 
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P. S. This aoeomit of Young wm w^ by ytta in 
tnaiauscript, yon know^ Sir; aiid> tbongb I cottld 
not. prevail on you to make any tdteration^ yon M^ 
Slated ost stiikii^ out one passage^ bttafiseit saidly thi^ 
if I didtilokiKd^ yon to live long for yonir sike^ Tdid 
forthettakejofmyselfandof theworld* BnttUtspoit^ 
acriptTon^yill not aee befoib die prtiitifig of it ; and 
I will say bere^ in spite of you^ how I feel nly^elf 
honouredrand'bettered by yonr friendship : sflnd thKlj 
if I do credit to the Chlir^h^ aftef vAn^ I ^Iwij^ 
longedy and for whichilam now gen^^tw give inex* 
ohdnge the Bar^ thoti^ notat salate afitriod'of life 
as Yonng.took Ord^s; ii will beowiri^iM ni> sttliilt 
measure/ to my having hsidtfafe ha|%iifikft^ of cfillin^ 
atm author of '' The:ilanlblef^ myft^iend. 

Oxford,' 
Ott, 1781 
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OF Young's Poema it is difficult to give any ge- ^ 

neral character ; for he has no uniformity of man- 
ner: one of his pieces has no great resemblance to 
wother. He began to write early, and continued long ; 
and at di&rent times had differ^t modes of poetical 
e:«;cellence in view. His numbers are sometimes 
pmooth> and sooMftimes nigged ; his style is some* 
times concatenated, and sometimes abrupt; some- 
. times diffusive, and sometimes condse. His plan 
$eems to have started in his mind at the present mo- 
nient ; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance^ 
sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very 
little operation of judgment. 
. He was not one of those writers whom experience 
improves^ and who,^ observing their own faults, be- 
come gradually cortect* His Poem on the ^ Last 
^^ Day/' bis first great parformance, has an equabi- 
lity and propriety, which he afterwards either never 
endeavoured or never attained. Many paragraphs 
are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is lan- 
guid ; the pUn is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and weakens the general con- 
ception ; but the great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Day 
makes every man more than poetical, by spread- 
ing over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror, that oppresses distinction^ and disdains ex« 
pression. 

His story of ^^ Jane Grey,** was never popular. It 
is written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too he- 
roick to be pitied. 

Th« 
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The ^' Universal Passion*' is indeed a very great 
jjetformance. It is said to be a series of Epigrams ; 
hut, if it be^ it is what the author intended : his en- 
deavour was at the production of striking distichs and 
pointed sentences ; and his distichs have the weight 
of solid sentiment^ and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discernment^ 
and drawn with nicety; his illustrations are often 
happy, and his reflections often just. His species of 
satire is between those of Horace and Juvenal ; and 
he h^ the gaiety of Horace without, his laxity of 
nuinbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images. He plays^ indeed^ only on the 
surface of life ; he never paietrates the recesses of the 
mindy and therefore the whole power of his poetry 
is exhausted by a single perusal ; his conceits please 
oAly when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended^ unless his 
^' Paraphrase on Job" may be considered as a ver- 
sion : in which he has not, I think, been upsuccessk* 
ful ; he indeed favoured himself, by chusing those 
parts which most easily admit the ornaments of 
English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyrick attempts, in 
which he seems to have been under some malignant 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, and 
at last is only turgid. 

In his " Night Thoughts'* he has exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, variegated with deq> 
reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness of 
thought, in wliiqh the fertility of fancy scatters 
flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is one 

of 
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<£ the few podiBs, in which blank verseioottld not be 
changed for rhyme but with disadvantage* The. wild; 
diffusion of the sentiments^ and the digres&ive salliw 
of imagination, would have been compressed and re« 
strained by confinement, to rhyme. The excellence 
of this work is not exactn^s, but copiousness ; parti* 
cular lines are not to be regarded; the poww is ia 
the whole ; and in the whole there i& a magnificence 
like that ascfibed to Chinese plantation, the ma^i* 
ficence of vast extent and endless dfversityv ' 

His; last poem was ^* ResignatioliV' iii which he 
made, as he weis accustomed, an experin^nt of a. 
new mode of wnting, and succeeded better than ii» 
has " Ocean" or his " Merchant.'* It^was *ety' 
falsely represented as a pi^oof of deeayed^^aeukieik 
Thepeqs Young in every std^za, such as beoften wait^' 
in tbej>ighest-vigduy.* ■ i; 

His tragedies, not making part of th^ CoH^tidn, i - 
hadl f<$rgotten/tiH Mr. Steevens recalled tbem to^ my 
thoughts Jby reitiarking, thai he ^edofedta have one' 
fai^ouritecatastrophe^ as his three plays all concluded' 
withi lavish suicide } a m«thod by whieh, as Dry den 
r^marked,;a«poet easily ri^hi^ scene bf persons whom • 
he wants not to keep alive. In ^^ Busiris** there are- 
tha greater ebullitions of imagination: but the pride 
of JBosim is4such as* no' other mfaii can have, and the 
wihoie.isjtoo remote' from known life to raise either 
grief, terror, or indignation. The ^ Revenge'* ap- 
prwaohes. mwchi^eafrer-to human practices and man- 
nersjiatid therefore keeps possession of the stage : the 
first design- seems suggested by *<^ Othello ;" but the 
reflections, tl^ incidents, and thedictipnj are origi- 
nal. The moral observations are so introduced, and 

X so 
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9crex|nre&ised^.as to faav^ all the noveltjr that can be 
m}fiifdd.< Of "^ IW BEotfaers" I may be ailk)Wddto 
soy xMythihg^ 'siiuae mHthing waa ever said dPiit by the 
pubKck. 

' boiust be allowcdof Young's poetry^tbatitabo^imdii 
in ttiought^ hot? without much accuracy w selection; 
When he: \ty%* hold>of an iUostrfttion^ ^ iie pursuesl it 
beyotut lexpectatron^ sometirmei^ Happily ^ a8> ivir bis 
pastel Df Qjiidtnli^ ifodi Pleasurey which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a-Lady^ of tirhbse 
prai^ fab iwaoldihlu^e been justly proud> iind which is 
very;thgeiiiob8^ very subde^ and almost esact ; but 
sometitHies hk is less ludcyy as when^ in bis ^^ Night^ 
^^ Thoughts^'' :. having it dropped intd his mind, 
that tike ocbsy fioajtajn^gio/ spdce^ might be callledthe' 
cluster of creation, he thinks of a cluster ol-grapes^. 
and says, that they all hang on the great vine, 
drinking the " nectareous juice of immortal life/< 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In 
the " Last Day". he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly 
of the taoms that compose the human body at the 
" Trump of Doom'" by the collection of bees into 
a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that *^ her Merchants 
" are Princes," Young says of Tyre, in his " Mer- 
" chant," 

Her merchants Princes, and es^ch deck a Throne. 
Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : 
to buy the alliance of Britain, " Climes were paid 
'^ down." Antithesis is his favourite, ^^ They for 
" kindness hate :" and *^ because she's right, she's 
"^ver in the wrong.'- 

His 
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His Tersification is hiis own ; neither his blank nor 
his rhjrming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writers ; he picks up no hemistichs, he copies 
no favourite expressions ; he seems to have laid up 
no stores of thought or diction^ but to owe all to the 
fortuitous suggestions of the present moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new design, he then laboured it with v^ patient 
industry ; and that he composed with great labour, 
and frequept revisions. 

His vetse§ are formed bj no certain model ; he is^ 
no more like himself in his difierent productions than 
he[ is like others^ He seems never to have sttidied 
prosody, nor to have had any direction but from his 
own ear. But with all his defects^ he was a man of 
genius and a poet. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, having no written nie- 
morial, I am able to give no other account than 
such as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fiime, and a very slight personal know*, 
ledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a 
clan, that became, about sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so infa^ 
mous for violence and robbery, that the name was an- 
nulled by a legal abolition ; and when they were all 
to denominate themselves anew, the father, I sup« 
pose, of this author^ called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High Sdlool at 
Edinbui^h i a. mean office, of which he did not after- 
wards delight to hear.' But he surmounted the dis- 
advantages of his birth and fortune ; for, when the 
Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edin- 
burgh for a tutor to educate his sons, Malloch was 

recom- 
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recommended ; and I never heard that he dishonour- 
ed his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care ; and, having conduct^ , 
them round the common circle of modish travels, he 
returned with thefti to I^ondon, i^her€, by the influ- 
ence of the family in which he resided, he naturally 
gained admission to many persons of the highest 
rank, and the highest character, to wits, nobles, and 
statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first production was " William and Mar- 
•* garet * ;" of which, though it contains nothing very 
striking or difficult, he has been envied the repu(ar 
tima:; and plagiarism' has be^ iiolAi^ chargecl, buC 
never poved*- '- • - 

Not long aflierwai*ds he pKblishidt'her **^ Bic^irsibii'* 
(1728) ; a desultory- af(d (!SipHM)tfs '^w df s<ich> 
scenes of Nature as his fancy led him, or his klioW^ 
led^^enabled (itm^ to describe. It i# qcrt d^voi^^of 
poetiorl spirit Mdnyof hifsimAges'ai%stfikin^,ftAd 
jfmof of ^ the parsrgraphis are elegatnt: dlie -(^hitoP 
dictieo" seen^ to • be copied ffdm Thotiison, who^' 
'^ Seasons^' v/^et^iheh in tbefi^ifdli'blo^sbiti 0^ fepn^' 
tatxon. H^ hii^ l^iotniwi's beMtii^fi^ bildhi^ fiiUl^s. ' 

His poem on ^ V^e^tb^l Gritici^itf^ (l 733) was writ-t 
teilto pay court td» Pope, on ft kufeg^ct' ^hieb he' either 
did hot OTJd^rdtafid, 0/ willingly Hiisi*<^r^sented ; and' 

* Mallst*$ " Williuu and . Margaret" v^ ptMuA in Aamtt ' 
HiU's ." Plain Dealer;' N\36,; JulyWy J754^ .In4t* originil 
state it was very difi'empnt from what it is in thq la^t f ^tion of his 
Works. . Dr X / \ 
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i^ litthi move thanaa is^proveoient^ or mother expan* 
sion, of a fragment which Pope, printed in j> Mis- 
cellfiny long before he.engraftpd it into a regular 
poem, Thewe i«in this piece, wore pertness-than wit, 
and nK)fe confidence than knowledge. The vpr^ifiqa^ 
tion is tQlorabJe, nor can criticism allow iX a higher 
pr^iise. 

His firsfc tiragf)dy wfis " Eurydice," acted ^ I)r.u^ 
[^ne in 1731 ; of which I J^now not the reception 
nor the iperii;, but have heard it n;iqntioned 2^$ aineai^ 
performance. He was not then too high tp ^c<;ept ^ 
Pitolpgue sind Epilogue from Aaron Hill> neither of 
which can be inuch commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronun* 
citjLtion w ^ to be np longer distinguished as a Scot, 
he seems inoUned to disencumber himself from all 
^dherences pf his original^ and took upon him to 
change his n^^e from Scotch Malhch to Enghsh 
Mallet, withoijU: sMiy ims^ginable reason of preferencaQ 
which the eye or ear can discover. Wbajt other 
proo£s b^ g0.ve pf di^respeot to his native CQUikti^yj^ 
I know n^ ; hut it was remarked of him^ j;hat he 
was the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not com-* 
mend. 

About thi^ tixa^ Ppp6> whom he visitod familiarly, 
puWsh^ his ^ Ess^y pn Ma^/' but conqealed the 
author; an4» wh^ MaUet entered one day. Pope 
anked himjligl^ly, ^h^^t t^e was new. Mallet told 
faim, that the neweltpicfce was something called an 
'^ ]^ay dn Man/* wW^b; be hjid iwpected idly, gnd. 
seeing lihe utter inability of the author^ whp bad 
neitbor skill in writing nor ](Ao^ledge of the fubject^ 

had 
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had tossed it away. Pope^ to punish his sdf*conceit^ 
told him the secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being pre- 
pared (1750) for the press. Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has written with elegance, 
perhaps with some affectation ; but with so much 
more knowledge of history than of scienter thsEt, when 
he afterwards undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might perhaps foiget 
that Marlborough was a general as he had forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven fipom the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposi« 
tion, kept a separate court, he endeavoured to en- 
crease his popularity by the patronage of literature, 
and made Mallet his under-secretary, with a salary of 
two hundred pounds a year ; Thomson likewise had 
a pension ; and they were associated in the.compo* 
sition of " The Masque of Alfred,** which in its origi- 
nal state was played atCliefden in 1740 ; it was after* 
wards almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage at Drury Lane in 1751> but with no 
great success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, 
discoursing of the diligence which he was then exert- 
ing upon the ^^ Life of Marlborough,"* let him know, 
that in the series of great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he should^nil a niteh for the hero of tl^e Theatre. 
Garrick professed to wonder by what artifice he could 
be introduced: but Mallet let him know, diat, by a 
dexterous anticipat;jion, he should fix him in a con- 
spicuous place. ^* Mr. Mallet,^ says Garrick, in his 
gratitude of exultation, '^ have ypu ieh off to write 

"for 
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^^ for th« stage ?"* Mallet then confessed that be had 
a drama in his hands. Garrick promised to act it ; 
and ** Alfred** was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough shews^ with strong conviction^ how 
little confidence can be placed in posthumousrenown^ 
When he died^ it was soon determined that his story 
should be delivered to posterity; and the papers 
supposed to contain the necessary information Were 
delivered to Lord Molesworth^ who had been his 
favourite in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the 
same papers were transferred with the same design to 
Sir Ridtard Steele, who in some of his e;Kigences 
put them in pawn. They then remained with the old 
Duchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand pounds^ and 
a prohibition to insert any verses. Glover rejected, I 
suppose with disdain, the legacy, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the late 
Duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his in-^ 
dustry, and who talked of the discoveries which he 
had made; but left not, whoi he died, any historical 
labours behind him. 

While he was in the Princess service he published 
*' Mustaph^,'* with a Prologue by Thomson, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for ^^ Agamemnon/* The Epilogue, 
said to be written by a friend, was composed in haste 
by Mallet, in the place of one promised, which was 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his master. It was acted at Drury-lane in 
1739, and was well received, but was never revived. 

In 
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In 17461 lie produced^ as has been already men- 
tioned, ^ The Masque of Alfred/' in iootijtmctioii 
with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long interval, his next work was ^' Amjoitor and 
** Theodora'' (1747), a long story in blank Verse; 
in which it cannot be denied that there is oo^ioitsness 
and. elegance of language, vigour of sentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take possession of the &ncy* 
But it ia blank verse. ITiis he spld to Vaillant for 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The first sale wa* 
not great, and it is now lost in fergetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by fais 
dependance on the prince, found his way to Boling-- 
broke ; a man whose pride and petulance made his 
kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which I hope, was unt 
willingly performed. When it was found tha:t Pope 
had ckndestinely printed an unauthorised pamphlet 
called " The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit 
of useless ftiry, resolved to blast his memory, and em-* 
ployed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his ven-i 
geance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit, to 
refuse the office ; and was rewarded, not long after, 
with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written du- , 
ringthe opposition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, 
as he supposed, in perpetuity. These among the 
rest, were claimed by the will. The question was re« 
ferred to arbitrators; but, when they decided against 
Mallet, he refused to yield to the award ; .and by the 
help of Millar the Bookseller^ published all that he 
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could find^ bat; with success trftrnp^nfkuoh 6elo^his\G&- 
pectation. ' ■ * -. : •- i v . 

In 1755, his masque df ^^Btitanniti" was itcted ilt 
Drury Lane; and hk ira^etiyi df *^ Elvira" in 1763*; 
in Which year he wfae appointed keeper of 'rthe-Baok 
x>f Eritries for^ipis in the port^ of London. 

Inthe begitfftingof 1ile^aBt war, ivte» tfie natioh 
was exasperated by ill jwccdss^, he was employed rto 
tur*n 4he publick vengeance 'tip^n By ng, atid wrote 
a letfer of accusation iinderthe character ."Df a ^ iHai^i 
*^Man/- The papei* wks with great industry m- 
culated and dispersed; and he, for his seasonable 
intervention, had a considerable pension bestowed 
upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health de- 
clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 
April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
several children. One daughter, who married an 
Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy called 
'^ Almida," which was acted at Drury Lane, His 
second wife was the daughter of a noblen^an's steward, 
who had a considerable fortune, which she took care 
to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till Jie grew corpulent, was 
agreeable, and he suiFered it to want no recommenda- 
tion that dress could give it. His conversation was 
elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, with- 
out injury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 

Vol. XI. A A . eminent. 
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eminent. His Dramas had their day, a short day^ 
and are forgotten ; his blank verse seems to my ear 
the echo of Thomson. His '* Life of Bacon'* is 
known as it is appended to Bacon^s volumes, but is 
no longer mentioned. His works are such as a wri- 
ter, bustling in the world, shewing himself in pub- 
lick, and emerging occasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alive by his personal influ- 
ence ; but which, conveyipg little information, and 
giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topicks of conver-* 
sation and other modes of amusement 
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Mark AK£NSU^£ was bom on the nrnth of 
November^ 17^1> at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
father Mark was a butcher^ of the Presb3rterian 
sect ; his mother's nflgme was Mary Lumsden. He 
received the first part of his education at the gram- 
mar-school of Newcastle; and was afterwards in- 
structed by JMr. Wilson, who kept a private aca- 
demy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some assistance from 
the fund which the Diss^ters employ in educating 
young men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of 
the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes : he determined to study physick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif-' 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishoiipurable to 
retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
aunister,. he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not. 

aa2 He 
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He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal for what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the world, and not 
rarely from the mind which it possesses^ an envious 
desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness ; 
and of which the imme«Jiat«''terKlency is innovation 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert and 
confound, with very little care what shiall be esta- 
blished. 

Akenside was tme of-^bme poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have very early stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of his perform- 
ances were produced in his youth ; and bi& greatest 
work, ^ The Pleasures of Imagination,'' ' ajipeafed 
in 1744. I have heard Dodsley, by whom it was 
published^ relate, that when the copy WES' offered 
him, the price demanded fof it, which was an hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, being such as he was not 
inclined to give jM-ecipitately, he carried tlie work to 
Pope, who, having looked into it, advised hini not 
to make a niggardly oflfer; for " this was no every- 
*^ day writer.^ 

In 1 741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and three years afterwards (May 16^ 
1744) became doctor of physickj having, according 
to the custom of the Dutch Universities, pubHshed 
a thesis or dissertation. The subject which he chose 
was " Tile Oinginal and Growth of the Hitman 
^^ Foetus;" in which he is said to have departed, 
with grej^t judgment, from the opinion thenearta-' 
blished, and to have delivered that wfaidb has been 
since confirmed and received. 

Aken- 
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Akenside was a young man^ warm with every no- 
tion .that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and, by an eccentrioi^ 
which such dispositions do not easily aroid, a lover 
of contradiction, and no *friend to any thing estab- 
lished. He adopted- Shaftesbury's foolish assertion 
of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery 6f truth. 
For this he was attacked by Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyson: Warburton afterwards reprinted 
his remarks at the end of his.dedication to t"he Free- 
linkers. 

The result of all the ailments, which havie been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of this idle 
question, may easily be collected. If ridicule be 
applied to any position as the test of truth, it will 
then become a question whether such ridicule be just ; 
and this can only be decided by the application df 
truth, as the test of ridicule. Two men, fearing, one 
a real ^nd the other a fancied danger, will be for a ' 
while equally exposed to the inevitable consequences 
of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous 
representation ; and the true state of both cases must 
be known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
lational, and whose is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, 
and who to be despised. Both are for a while equally 
exposed to laughter, but both are not therefore 
equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finished it, he omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Warburton's objections. 

He published, soon after bis return from Leyden 
(l745)> hi* first collection of odes; and was im-* 
pelled by his rage of patribtism to write b very acri- 
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monious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes, 
under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his 
c^ntry. 

Being now to live by his professpn, he first com^ 
xnenced physician at Northampton, where Dr. Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation arid suc^ 
cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him, Akenside tried the contest a while; 
and, having deafened the place with clamours for 
liberty, removed to Hampstead, where he resided 
more than two years, and then fixed himself in Lon- 
don, the proper place for a man of accomplishments 
like his. 

At London he was known as a po€t, but was 
still to make his way as a physician ; and would per- 
haps have been reduced to great exigences, but 
that Mr* Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that 
has not many examples, allowed him .three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus supported, he advanced gra- 
dually in medical reputation, but never attained any 
great extent of practice, or eminence of popularity. 
A physician in a great city seems to be the mere 
play-thing of fortune ; his degree of reputation is, 
for the most part, totally casual : they that employ 
him know not his excellence ; they that reject him 
know not his deficience. By any acute observer, who 
had looked on the transactions of the medical world 
for half a century, a very cnrious book might be 
written on the ^^ Fortune of Physicians." 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success : he placed himself in view by all the 
common methods ; he became a Fellow of the Royal 
jBpciety ; he obtained a degree at Cambridge ; an4 
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was admitted into the College of Physicians; he 
wrote little poetry^ but pnblishedy from time to time^ 
medical essays and observations; he became Physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital ; he read the Gulstonian 
Lectures in Anatomy; but began to give^ for the 
Crounian Lecture, a history of the revival of Learn* 
. ing, from which he soon desisted ; and, in conversa*^ 
tion, he very eagerly forced himself into notice by 
an ambitious ostentation of el^nce and literature. 

Hiis Discourse on thePysentery (1764) was coqsi- 
dered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinityj^ 
which entitled him to the same height of place among 
the scholars as he possessed before among the wits ; 
and he might perhaps have risen to a greater elevq^- 
tion of character, but that his studies were ended 
with his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, ia 
the forty-ninth year of his age. 



AK^NSIDE is to be considered as a didactick 
and lyrick poet. His great work is the ^^ Pleasui^es 
'^ of Imagination ;** a performance which, published 
as it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised expec- 
tations that were not very amply satisfied. It has un- 
ddubtedjy a just claim to very particular notice, 9$ 
an example of great felicity of genius, and uncbm-^ 
mon amplitude of acquisitions, of a young zniixd 
stored with images, and much exercised in com* 
bining and comparing them. 

With 
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With the pliilo80{4iicitl or religious tenets of th« 
author I hate nothing to dp; ray business is with, 
his poetry. The subject is well chosen, as it in- 
duces all imskges that can strike or ^sase^ and thus 
comprises every species of poetical delight. The 
only difficulty is in the choice of examples and iK 
lastratibns ; and it is not easy in such exuberance of 
matter to^nd the middle point betw.een penury and 
satiety. The parts seem artificially disposed, with 
sufficient ddherenc^, so as that they cannot change 
their places tvithout injury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance o£ 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butler's Moon, 
by a *' Veil of Light ;*' they are forms fantastically 
lost under superfluity of dress. Pars niinima est ipsa 
puella siii. The words afe multiplied till the sense is 
hardly perceived; attention deserts the mind, and 
settles in the ear* The reader wanders through the 
gay diffusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted, but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked 
little,, and laid hold on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise 
should not be denied. In the general fabrication of 
his lines he is perhaps superior to any other writer 
of Mank verse : his flow is smooth, and his pauses 
are uiusical ; but the concatenation of his verses is 
commonly too long continued, , and the full close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency^ The sense 
is carried on through a long intertexture of compli- 
cated clauses, and, as nothing is dibtiuguishcd, no? 
thing is remembered. 

The 
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The eiifn ption which blank verse affords from the 
necessity of closing the sense with the couplet be- 
trays luxuriant artd active minds into such self-indul- 
gence, that they pile image upon image, orrtament 
upon ornament, and are'not easily persuaded to close 
the sense at all. Blank verse will therefore, I fear, 
be too often found in description exuberant, in argu- 
ment loquacious, and in narration tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not prt>- 
saick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be 
commended as having fewer artifices of disgust than 
most of his brethren of the blank song. He rarely 
either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre into 
harsh inversions. The sense however of his words is 
strained ; when '* he views the Ganges from Alpine 
"heights;" that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surely intrudes (but when was blank 
verse without pedantry ?), when he tells how " Pla- 
^^ nets absolve the stated round of Time." 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he intended to revise and augment this work, but 
died before he had completed his design. The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions which 
Ke had made, are very properly retained in the late 
collection. He seems to have somewhat contracted 
his diffusion ; but I know not whether he has gained 
in closeness what he has lost in splendor. In the 
jtdditional book, the *^ Tale of Solorf' is too long. 

One great defect of his poem i» very properly 
censured by Mr. Walker, unless it may oe said, in 
his defence, that what he has omitted was not pro- 
perly in his plan. " His picture of man is grand 
f^and beautiful, but unfinished. The immortality 
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*^ of the soul, which is the natural consequence of 
** the appetites and powers she is invested with, i& 
«^ scarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This 
*^ deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil 
*^ of Dr. Young ; who, like a good philosopher, has 
^^ invincibly proved the immortality of ipan, from 
^ the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness 
*^ and misery of his state ; for this reason, a few 
'* passages are selected from the ^ Night Thoughts,' 
^ which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
^^ complete view of the powers, situation, and end . 
" of man," ^ Exercises for Improvement in Elocu- 
tion,' p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch them. It is not easy 
to guess why he addicted himself so diligently to 
lyrick poetry, having neith^ the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his harp, his former powers seem to desert him ; 
he has no longer his luxuriance of expression, nor 
variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyricks^ 
that, having written with great vigour and poignandy 
his " Epistle to Curio," he transformed it afterwards 
into an ode disgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, ornovelty ; 
the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the 
stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant, and the rhymes 
dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant from 
each other, or arranged with too little regard to 
ertabli^^lied use, and therefore perplexing^to the ear, 
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which in a short composition has not time to grow 
fkmihar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot he 
required; they have doubtless brighter and darker 
parts : but^ when they are once found to be generally 
dull^ all further labour may be spared ; for to what 
use can the work be criticised that wiU not be read ? 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, 
a scrivener of London, was born in Cornhill, No- 
vember 26 y 1716. His grammatical education he 
received at Eton under the care' of Mr. Antrobus, 
his mother's brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; 
and when he left school, in 1734, entered a pen- 
sioner at Peterhouse in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholars, the time from which they 
date their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; 
but Gray seems to have been very little delighted 
with academical gratifications ; he liked at Cam^ 
bridge neither the mode of life nor the fashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the time when his at- 
tendance on lectures was no longer required. As he 
intended to profess the Common Law, he took no 
degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com- 
panion. They wandered through France into Italy ; 
and Gray's Letters contain a very pleasing account 
of many parts of their journey. But unequal friend- 
' shipSi 
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ships are easily dissolved : at Florence they quarrelled; • 
and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is now content tD 
have it told that it was by hifi feult. If we Ibofc, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall 
find that men, whose consciousness of their own 
merit sets them above the complianocs of servility, 
are apt enough ift their associatioi^ with 'superiors to 
watch their own dignity with troublesome and punc- 
tilious jealousy, and in the fervotir of independence 
to exact that attention which ^?i^y refuse to pay. 
Part they did, Whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest 
^f their travels was doubtless more unpleasant to 
them both. Gray continued' hiis journey in a man^ 
ner suitable to his own little fortune, with only aa 
occasional servani. 

He returned to England in September 174I9 and 
in about two moiiths afterwards buried hid* father, 
who had, by an injudicious Wtote of money upon a 
new house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law, and where, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
London, the rest of his life. 

About this tirtie he was deprived of Mr. West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom 
he appears to have seta high value, and who de- 
served his esteem by the powers which he shews in 
hi« Letters, and in thjs " Ode to May,'* which 
Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the sincerity 
with which, when Gray sent him part of *^ Agrip- 
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' ** ptna,** a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably intercepted the progress 
of the work, and which the judgment of every 
reader will confirm. It was certainly no loss to the 
English stage that " Agrippina" was never finished. 
In this year (1742) Gray seems to have applied 
himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were 
produced the " Ode to Spring," his " Prospect of 
** Eton," and his " Ode to Adversity.'* He began 
likewise a Latin poem^ " pe principiis cogitandi.'* 

It may be collected from the naarrtive of Mr; 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in JLatin poetry : perhapa^ it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design; for^ though there 
is at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and 
son^e. harshness in his lyrick numbers^ his copious- 
ne^i of language Js such as very few possess ; and his 
lines, even when impei/fect, discover a writer whom 
practice WQuld have made skilful. 

He^now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solici- 
tous what others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlarged his views without any other pur- 
pose' than of improving and amusing himself ; when 
Mr, Mason^ being elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall^ 
brought him a companion who was afterwards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has 
kindled in him a zeal of admiration which cannot 
be reasonably expected from the neutrality of a 
stranger, and the coldness of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode op the 
" Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat ;" and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more importance, on 

^^Govern'* 
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^^ Government and Education," of which the frag- 
ments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
^^ Elegy in the Church-yard,** which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, firsts I believe^ made him 
known to the publick. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time 
gave occasion to an odd composition called " A 
*' Long Story," which adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753)) with 
designs by Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might in 
some form or other make a book, only one side of 
€ach leaf was printed. I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so well, that the 
whole impression was soon bought. This year he 
lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (I7i6) some young men of 
the college, whose chambers were near his, diverted 
themselves with disturbing him by frequent and trou- 
blesome noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more 
offensive and contemptuous. This insolence, having 
endui^ed it a while, he represented to the governors 
of the society, /dmong whom perhaps he had no 
A*iends ; and, finding his complaint little regarded, 
removed himself to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 he published " The Progress of Poetry" 
and "The Bard," two compositions at which the 
readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed 
their inability to understand them, though Warbur- 
ton said that they were understood as well as the 
works of Milton and Shakspeare, which it is the 
iasbion to admire* Garrick wrote a few linet in their 

praise.. 
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praise. Some hardy champions undertook to rescue 
them- from neglect ; and in a short time many were 
content to be shewn beauties which they couMnot see^ 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the M usajm, where he 
resided near three years, reading and transcribing ; 
and/ so far as can be discovered, very little afiected 
by two odes on "Oblivion*" and "Obscurity," in 
' which his lyrick performances were ridiculed with 
much contempt and much ingenuity.^ 

When the Professor of Modern History at Cam-^ 
bridge .died^ he was, as he says, " cockered and 
" spirited up," till he asked it of lord Bute, who 
sent him a civil refusal ; and the place was given to. 
Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was promoted by exercise and change of place, 
he undertook (1765) a journeyintoScotland,of which 
his account, so far as it extendsj is very curious and 
elegant : for, as his comprehension was ample, hii 
curiosity extended to all the works of art, all the ap-* 
pearances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events/ He naturally contracted a friendship with 
Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man. The Mareschal College at Aber- 
deen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which, having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he 
thought it decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last 
given hito without solifcitation. The Professorship 
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6f History became again vacant, and he i^eceived 
(1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton- He 
accepted, and retained it to his death ; always design- 
ing lectures, but never reading them ; uneasy at his 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with 
designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and h<^ 
visited (1769) Westmorland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his 
employment ; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had sustained many weak 
attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(July 30, 1771,) terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Ma- 
son has done, from a Letter written to my friend 
Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing as his warm- 
est well-wisher to believe it true. 

> '^ Perhaps he was the mibst learned man in £u- 
^^ rope. He was equally acquainted with the ele- 
'^ gant and profound parts of science, and that not su- 
" perficially, btft thoroughly. He knew every bnffifeh 
*^ of history both natural and civil; had read all the 
'^ original historians of England, France, and Italy; 
'^ and was a grea^^ antiquarian. Criticism, metaphy*> 
" sicks/morals, politicks, madea principal part of his 
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," .study ;^ Voyages aad trai^9 of all sorts w^e bis fa- 
^^ . vouriteamtisemehls ; and he hadafinetaste in pe^int- 
'^ itt^, prints, architecture, Arid gardening. With sudi 
^* arfumi of knowledge, his convecsation must have 
'^ beoa equally instructing and entertaining ; hut he 
<< yyas also agood^ man, a man of virtue and huma- 
'/ .n,ity. There is no character widiout som^ «peok, 
*' some imperfection; and I think the greatest ^fect 
" in his was an affectation in delicacy, or ra^heir efFe- 
^^ minacy, and a visible fastidiousness, or contempt 
'^ and disda'ui of his inferiors in science. He also had^ 
^^ in some degree, that weakness which di^osted Vol- 
f^ taire so much in Mr. Congreve : though he seeded 
" to value others chiefly according to the progress that 
" they had made in knowledge, yethe^ould not bear 
'^ to be considered merely as a man of letters; and, 
*^ though without birth, or fortune, or station, his de- 
^^ sire was to be looked upon as a priv^ independent 
'1 gentleman, who read for his amusen^nt. Perhaps 
*' it may be said, What signifies^o much kpiowiedge, 
" when it produced sq little? Is it worth* taking so 
'^ much pains to leave no memorials bi^t a few poems? 
" Butletit be considered that Mr. Gray was toothers 
^f at least inaocently crpployed ; to himself certainly 
" beneficially. His time passed agreeably : he was 
" every day making some new acquisition in science; 
^^ his mind was enlarged, bis hfart softened, his vir- 
^^ tae strengthened ; the world and mankind were 
*'- rfiewi^ to hira without a mask ; and he was taught 
f • to consider every thing as trifling, and unworthy 
,*' of the s^tention of a wise man, except the pursuit 
-"•^of knowledge and practice of viitue, in that state 
*^ wherein God hath placed us.'* 

' .. * .: •• -To 
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^To this character Mr. Mab6n hai tiddddl a ttiore 
iparticalar -aocpunt *of Gray's rfcilbiii idologfy. He 
'hus pelnarked^ i:hlet Gray's ^ffemiaady was af&cted 
most " before those whom he'did «iot wish to please;'' 
and that he is utgust^ly cbargfed wHh nmfcing krfpw- 
le<^ his sole Teasotai of pr6ferenc&, - as he^plid his 
esteeit) to ti0»e HviicwM ibe did not likewise beHeVe^ 
•beigood. 

What has occurred to t»e from the slight iaspecf- 
t^ ^hts Letters in which my undertaking has en- 
i^ged me is, that h\h mind had a large^giasi^t that 
his curiosity was unlimited, and his.jtidgment culti^ 
vated ; that he was a man likely to love much where 
lie loved at,all ; but that he was fa^tidfouS AAd Iterd 
to please. His contetnjM:^ howbver^ h often ^eteployed^ 
wh^-e I hope it will be apptoved^ Uf^on s&pticislii 
and infidelity. His short account of Stteftesbury i 
ivill insert. 

, " You say you canriot conceive how I>oM Shaftes- 
^' bury came to be a philosopher in vogue j I will 
" tell you : first, he was a Ibrd ; Secondly, he was ' 
" as vain as any of his readers ; thirdly, men are 
'' very pi-orie to believe what they do ndt understand ; 
" fourthly, thcJy will belierei any thing lit all> prt^- 
" vided they are under no obligation bo bfeli^ve it 5 
" fifthly, they love to take a Jtiew road, f ven when 
" that road leads no. where ; sixthly, he was reckoned 
" a tine writer, and seemi always t6 thean more ,thao 
"he isaid. Would ^ou have any morfe reasons ? Aa 
" interval of above forty years has pr^ty well de- 
** stroyed the charm. A dead loW ranka with doifl- 
^^ moners ; vanity is lio longer ihtereilted in the m^t^ 
^ ter ; for a new* road has become ati eid Qne*** 

B B 3 Mr* 
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Mr. Mason tots added, from his own knowledge^ 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct them, 
but laboured every line as it arose in the train of com- 
position ; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that 
he could not write but at certain times, or at happy 
moments ; a fantastick foppery, to which my kind- 
ness for a man of learning and virtue wishes him to 
have been superior. 



GRAY's Poetry is now to be considered ; and 1 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode *^ On Spring** has something poetical, 
both in the language and the thought; but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have 
nothing new. Thare has of late arisen a practice of 
giving to adjectives derived from substantives the 
termination of participles; such as the cultiered pldin, 
the daisied bank ; but I was sorry to see, in the lines 
of a scholar like Gray, the honied Spring. The mo- 
rality is patural, but too stale; the conclusion ts 
pretty. * 

The poem ^^ On the Cat** was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle ; but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the first stanza, " the aziire flowers that' 
^^ blow**ishew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the Cat, is 
called a nymph; with scmie violence both to language 

and 
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and sense ; but there is no good use*made of it when 
it is done ; for of the two lines^ 

What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat 's averse to fish ? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second 
only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a me-> 
fencholy truth, that " a favourite has no friend ;** 
but the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation 
to the purpose ; if what glistered had been gold, the 
. cat would not have gone into the water ; and, if she 
had, would not less have been drowned. 

The " Prospect of Eton College" suggests nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
and feel. His supplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better meaiis of 
knowing than himself. His epithet " buxom health'* 
is not elegant ; he seems not to understand the word* 
Gray thought his language more poetical aa it was 
more remote from common use ; finding in Dryden 
*^ honey redolent of Spring,*' an eq)res$ion that 
reaches the utmost Kmits of our language, Gray^drove 
it a little more beyond common apprehension, by ma*, 
king " gales" to be ^^ redolent of joy and youth.** 

Of the " Ode on Adversity," the hint was at first 
taken from ^^ O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium;'* 
but Gray has excelled his original by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application. Of 
this piece, at once poetical and rational, 1 will not, 
by slight objections, violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wonderful 
*< Wonder of Wonders/' the two Sister Odes; by^ 

which. 
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which, though either* vulgar* ignoranc^e' orf commoti 
eens^ at first universarlly rejected' them, many have 
been since per^jj?ide4.tp thin.K themselves^ d^Iigjited. 
I am one of those that ,are wilUpg to be. pleased, and 
therefore would gladly find the meaning of the first 
i^nza ofithe.^^'Pi»ogrQgs of Foetry." 

Gray seeni& in hisrapture to. confound the images> 
of ^^'spr^diiig«dund ajttdrunningjwater." A " streanEt 
^ ^f*- ^nmsick'' may be allowf d ; , > but where. dte» 
^^ miisicl^,'^ however " smooth and: strong" afteri 
having visited the ^? Verdant vale«) rowl:down.\the> . 
" steep amain^'''So nsithut ^^ rocks and nodding*grol^Si 
^ refoUoW t^ th€ roar ?'* * If 'thSsbe said of Musick, 
it isndr)sen?6';' if it be said of Water, it is nothing ta' 
the? purpose. • 

'fhe* second stanzay exhibiting Mars's car. and' 
Jove^s- eagle, i^ unworthy of > further notice. Grirt 
ticism di^sdains tocb^^^a sc^oolrboy.to hisxammoib*. 
places, 

Tdth<e third -it may likewise, be objecte<J, thbt itis- 
draWi> Iroin mythology, though such as in^y he mo»i 
easily iassimil^ited to real life. Idalia's "velvet gi«en'*' 
h^s something, of.' cant^ An. epithet oi* metaphov : 
ditev<rn from-Ndture;enobles Art: an epithet Gsiine^ 
taphor drfeiw^n fnoixi Art degrades Nature. Gi:ay'iSr-tooi 
fbm of words arbitrarily compounded, " Many- 
^^ 4;wink4it>g^' was fc^merly . closured- as not ahalogi-f 
(cal ; we may say *^ many-spotted,'^ but fiGarcely. 
^^ many-spotti|ig," T^s*6t^nza^ however, has. some* 
thing^pteasiug. 

Of the second tei?nary of^^taft^as, tbe,fiDstieodea'> 
vpuns^to tell something, and would have told it,< hkd 
it. ndt beerv^^rossed ?by -Hypcri^m^ the seconA de- 
scribes 
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tserites well enough the universd prevalence of Poe- 
try ; but I am afraid that the coneluston will not ^mt 
from the premises. The caverrls of the North ahd* 
the pJains of Chili are not the residences of " Glory 
*^ and generdus Shame." But that Poetry and Vir* 
tue g6 always' together is an opinion so pleasing^ thkt 
I can forgive him 'who resolves to think it ti-ue. 

Thi third stanza sounds big. with " Delphi,'* and 
^^ Egean,** and '' Ilissus/' and *' Meander," and 
*^ hallowed fdufhtaini," artd " solemn sound;" but in 
all Gray's odes there i^ a kind of cumbrous isplerid6ur ' 
which We wish aVay. His position is at last false : * 

ri the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we 
derive our first school of Poetry> Italy was ovier-run* 
by " tyrant power" and ' ^^ coward vice :" nor was ' 
our state much better when we first borrowed the 
Italian arts. 

. Of the third ternary^ the first gives a mythologloal 
birth of Sbakspearel What is said of that mighty^ 
genius is true ; but it is not said happily : the real ' 
effects of this poetical power are pnt out of sight by* 
the^pbmp of machinety. Where truth isf sufficient to 
fill the mind, fiction is worse than uSelesj ; the couri-- 
terfeit debases the genuine. 

H?s account of Milton's blindness, if we ^Uppbse it ' 
caused by study in the fprmation of his poem, a ^up^ ' 
position surely allowable, is poetically true, and hap- 
pily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his two 
couriers, has nothing in it peculiar; it is a car in 
which any other ridet may be placed. 

^* The Bard" appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have retnarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it superior 

to 
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to its original ; and if preference depends only on 
the imagery and animation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right. There is in "The Bard" more 
force, more thought,^ and more variety. But to copy 
is less than to invent, and the copy has been unhap* 
pily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Ho- 
race was to the Romans credible ; but its revival dis- 
gusts us with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. 
Ivjcredulus odL 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant*^ 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spiectres and predic- 
tions, has little difficulty ; for he that forsakes the 
probable may always find the marvellous. And it 
has little use ; we are affected only as we believe ; we 
are improved only as vte find something to be imitated 
or declined. I do not see that " The Bard" promotes 
any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; 
the ode is finished before the ear has learned its mea* 
sures, and consequently before it can receive pleasure 
from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ; but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any man 
to tush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the 
ballad oi Johnny Armstrong, 

J$ there ever a man in all Scotland-^ 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, " ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk," are below the grandeur 
of » poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In 
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' In the second stanza the Bs^rd is well described ; 
but in the third we hav^ the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we aire told that ^^ Cadwallo 
*^ hush'd " the stormy main,*' and that *^ Modred 
^^made huge Plinlimmon bow . his cloud-topp'd 
^^ head," attention reooils from the repetition of a 
tale that, even when it was fiirst heard, was heard 
with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding'skeet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the Northern Bards ; but their tex- 
ture, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, as the act of spinning the thread of life is 
another mythology. Theft is always dangerous; 
firay has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a 
fiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then 
called upon to *^ Weave the warp, and weave the 
'^ woof," perhaps with no great propriety ; for it is 
fay crossing the too©/' with the ^^}arp that men weave 
the weS or piece; and the first line was dearly bought 
by the admission of its wretched correspondent, 
** Give ample room and verge enough*.'' He has^ 
however, no other line as 1:>ad. 
. The third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The personifi- 
cation is indistinct. Thirst and Hunger are not 
alike ; and their features, to make tKe imagery perfect,, 
should have been discriminated. We are told, in the 
same stanza, how ^^ towers are fed.'* But I will no 
longer look for particular faults ; yet let it be ob- 

*^< I have a soul> that like an ample shield 
'^ Can take in all -, and verge enough for more." 

Diyden's Sebastian. 

served 
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6et^"tbit' the'ode migKt halve been conducted^ with 
a^^actkyti of betteriekamfAe ; but stiicideis always to 
b€fha<{; i^rithodt expend idf thougfaft. 

Ttie^ddes'aire maticed by* giitterrti^accnrnulatiofis' 
of lihgrl^ful ol-hatnerits^; they strike, rslher tbiil' 
jilease ^ the itnageb are 'magHifi^ bgr afiectatibn ; tlie 
l&ngitag^ is libo^^ed ihtd bar^hnes^; The mind oT 
the writer seems to work with unnatural! vblefibe; 
'' Dbublei 'deubie, toil laiidtr^wbfe.? He^hasra^kmd 
<rf%tl-uttingd%riity; andistal^byi^lkingtoiftiirtoa 
His^att artd^his'stfUgg^eareJtoo visibte, and there is^' 
t&b little^appeatttrtce ofe^se' and natufe*l 

To sai^that he'hftsno'beSauties; wxmMiie tmjust: 
rfiBtth'likfe^hJm, of g!*6at learning and grea* indistry^ 
cbuld not bu* produce sott«ethfing» valuable; Wiien' 
Kte pluses least; itbJlri only be said tlxatafgood d^sign*^ 
was ill directed. 

His translations of Northern a*iA Welri»^Poetry^» 
deserve pratse-; the imagery is • presenned; perhaps^ 
oflfen improved'; but the'laftguage is unlike^the lan^- 
"goageof other jpets. 

In the character of hi^'Ele^ Itejoice to concur 
with^ thfe' common r^ad^r ; fbr by -the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted with litefai*jr prejudices, after 
all the refinenients of subtiity and the dogmatism of > 
learning, mtist be finally deicided all cl^im to poetical 
honours. The^^ Church^rd'^ abbtinds> witii images - 
which find a-mirrour in'every mind, and with senti- 
ments to- which every* bbsofti ■ return^ an echoi The 

* Lord Orford ua^^to as8ert> that Gray'' never wiDte any 
^ thing easily/ butthfliigs of humeur;** and addedj tbatiiumour 
y^m his natund and tbriginal turn. C. 

four 
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four stanzas, beginning " Yet even these bones/* 
are to me original : I have never seen the notions in 
any other place ; yet he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has always felt them. Had 
Gray writteh often thus, it had been vain to blame^ 
and useless to praise him. 
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George lyttelton, the son of sir tho. 

mas Lyttelton, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was 
born in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where he 
was so much distinguished, that his exercises were 
recommended as models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ church, where he 
retained the same reputation of superiority^ and dis* 
played his abilities to the publick in a poem on 
« Blenheim/' 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose* 
His ^^ Progress of Love,*' and his " Persian Letters,'* 
were both written when he was very young ; and in- 
deed the character of a young man is very visible in 
both. The verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and 
crooks dressed with flowers ; and the Letters have 
something of that indistinct and headstrong ardour 
for liberty which a man of genius always catches 
when he enters the world, and always suffers to cool 
as he passes forward. 

He 
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He sts^id not long in Oxford ; for in 1738 he be- 
gan his travels, and saw France and Italy, When 
he returned, he obtained a seat in Parliament, and 
soon distinguished himself among the most eager op- 
ponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his iather, 
who was a Commissioner of the Admiralty, always 
voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton was 
seen in every account of every debate in the House 
of Commons. He opposed •the standing army ; he 
opposed the excise ; he supported the motion for pe- 
titioning the King to remove Walpole. His zeal w^^ 
considered by the courtiers not only as violent, but 
as acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole 
was at last hunted from his places, every effort was 
made by his friends, and many friends he had, to 
exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (l737) driven from 
St. James's, kept a separate court, and opened his 
arms to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton became his secretary, and was supposed to have 
great influence in the direction of his conduct. He 
persuaded his master, whose business it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his character by 
patronage. Mallet was made under-secretary, with, 
200L; and Thomson had a pension of lOO/. a year. 
For Thomson Lyttelton always retained his kindness^ 
and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his fiivour by an apologetical poem, 
called " The Trial of Selim f for which he was paid 
with kind words, which, as is common, raised great 
hopes, that were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton 
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Ljttetton nowModd in tbetfirstinlnk of Q{^>08idon ; 
.and Pope^ who was inoited, ttis^not eesyto say kow^ 
to increase the clamour against 1jie miJBristiy, cam^ 
mended faim among the ot^ripatriots. TMs <dmw 
upon him thefreptoadies oT.Fooc, w4io, in <she house, 
imputed to hini as a crime isis initimaey wilb a lam- 
pooner so unjust and licentious. Lyttekon snpparted 
bis friend ; and nepQed, that he tboqght k mi ho- 
fioor to be received into tiie famiKarU:y -of so gneat a 
}X)et. 

While he was thps conspicuous, he married {i 741) 
Miss hncy Fortescue of Devonshire, hy whom be 
bad 1 son, the late Lord Lytteiton, and two dangh^ 
ters, and with whcmi he appears to have lived tn die 
highest degree of connubial felicity; Init fatiman 
pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five 
years afterwards ; and he solaced himself by MTitiDg 
a long poem to ber memory. 

He did not, however, condemn himself to perpe- 
tual solitude and sorrow ; for, after a while, he was 
content to seek happiness again by a second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Robert Rich 2 but the ex- 
periment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle,' Walpole gave 
way, and honour and profit were distributed among 
his conquerors. Lyttelton was made (1744) one of 
the Lords of the Treasury ; and from that time was 
engaged in supporting the schemes of the ministry. 

Politicks did not, however, so much engage him 
as to withhold his thoughts from things of more im- 
portance. He had, in the pride of juvenile confi- 
dence, with the help of corrupt conversation, enter- 
tained 
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tained doubts i oS 4ihe 4:ruth of Christianity; but -be 
thought the time now come when it was *iio longer 
&t to » doubt or believe by cbanoe, and applied him- 
self seriously to the great question. His 4»tiidie^, 
being honest, ended in conviction. He found tfeat 
religion was true: and what he had learned tie en- 
deavoured to teach (1747) by ^' Observations on the 
*?' iConversion of St. Paul ;*' a treatise to wi^oh i«fi- 
delky has never been able to fabricate a specious an- 
swer. This book his father had the happiness of see- 
ing, and expressed Jiis pieasure in a letter wlikh de- 
serves to be inserted. 

* •** I have read your religious ti-eatise with infinite 
" pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fifne and 
^* clear, the arguments close, cogent, and irresistible. 
.^^ May the King of king^, whose glolrious cause you 
** have so well defended, reward your piotrs labours, 
*^ and grant that I ma^ be Toutid worthy, through 
*' the merits 6f Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of 
^* that happiness whiph I don't doubt he will boun^ 
**tifully bestow upoii you. In the mean time, I 
" shall never cease glorifying God, for having en*- 
*^ dowed you with such useful talents, and giving 
*^ me so good a son. 

" Your affectionate fatjier, 

^' Thomas "Lmrnvro^^ 

A few years afterwards (175 1), by the death of hit 

father, he inherited a baronet^s title with a large 

^ estate, whtch> tho^^gh perhaps he did not augment, 

he was careful to z^^^ by a hduise of great eleg(m#e 

and 
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and expence, and by much attention to the decora- 
lien of his park. 

As he continued his activity in partiament, he was 
gradually advancing his claim to profit and prefer- 
ment ; and accordingly was made in time (l 754) cof- 
ferer and privy counsellor : this, place he exchanged 
next year for the great office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; an office, however, that required some 
qualifications which he soon perceived himself to 
want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him injto Wales ; 
of which he has given an account perhaps rather 
with too much afifectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opinion 
more favourable than he seems to have deserv^, and 
whom, having once espoused his interest and fame, 
he was never persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever 
was his moral character, did not want abilities ; at- 
tacked as he was by an universal outcry, and that 
outcry, as it seems, the echo of trudi, he kept {lis 
ground : at last, when bis defences b^n to fail him, 
hq sallied out upon his adversaries, and his adversa- 
Ties retreated* 

About this time Lyttelton published his '^ Dia- 
*^ logues of the D^ad,** which were very eagerly read, 
though the production rather, as it seems, of leisure 
than of study : rather effiisions than compositions. 
The names of his persons too often enable the reader 
to anticipate their conversation ; and, when they 
have met, they too often part without any conclusion. 
He has copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle: 

When they were first published, they were kindly 
f^mmended hy the ^* Critical RevieweJ-^ ;'' and poor 

Lyttelton^ 
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Lytteltpn, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which I have read, acknowledgements which 
can never be proper, since they must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the in- 
auspicious commencement of the war made the dis- 
solution of the ministry unavoidable, Sir George 
Lyttelton, losing with the rest his employment, was 
recompensed with a peerage ; and rested from poli- 
tical turbulence in the House of Lords. 

His last literary production was his " History of 
" Henry the Second,** elaborated by the searches and 
deliberations of twenty years, and published with 
such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice oyer, a great part of 
it three times, and many sheets four or five times. 
The booksellers paid for the first impression ; but the 
charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the expence of the author, whose ambitious accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds. 
He began to print in 17S5. Three volumes ap- 
peared in 1764, a second edition of them in I767, 
a third edition in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, 
undertook to persuade Lyttelton, as he had persuaded 
himself, that he was master of the secret of punctua- 
tion ; and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, 
I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
*' Henry the Second.'* The book was at last pointed 
and printed, and sent into the world. Lyttelton took 
money for his copy, of which when he had paid the 

Vol. XL . C c pointer. 
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pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he was 
very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the History to a third edi- 
tion, Reid was either dead or discarded ; and the su- 
perintendance of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a maii originally a comb-maker, but 
thei* known by the style of Doctor. Something un- 
common was probably expected, and something un* 
common was at last done ; for to the Doctor's edition 
is appended, what the world had hardly seen before, 
a list of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to politicks and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a 
strong or of a healthy man ; he had a slender, uncom- 
pacted frame, and a meagre fece ; he lasted however 
sixty years, and was then seized with his last illness. 
Of his death, a very affecting and instructive account 
has been given by his physician *, which will spare 
me the task of his moral character. 

" On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
'^ ship's disorder, which for a week past had alarmed 
" us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
*^ lieved himself toi)e a dying man. From this time 
^'' he suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; though 
*^ his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his 
^^ mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he 
" was thoroughly awake. 

" His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints 
" seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
" event ; his long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
" quence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is 
t^ more probable, of causes of a different kind, 2^c- 

* Dr. Johnstone of Kidderminster. C. 

• ^^ counts 
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^ 6ounts fof hi^ loss of strength, and for his death, 
'^ reiy sufficiently. 

*^ Though his lordship wished his approaching 
*^ dissolution not to be lingering, he waited for it 
*^ with resignation. Hfe s^id^ ^ It is a folly, a keep- 
^ ing me in misery, now to attempt to prolong life ;* 
" yet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
" others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
*' him. On SatufdaJ' he had been remarkably better^ 
" and we were hot without some hopes of his reco-^ 
*^ very. 

" Oil Sunday, about eleven in the foreiioori, his 
^* lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry, 
^^ dnd wished to have a little conversation with me, 
^' in order to divert it. He thfen proceeded to open 
^^ the fountain of that heart, from whence goodtiesd 
^^ had so long flbwed, as frdtn a copious spring. 
*' * Doctor,* i^aid he, ' you shall be my confessor : 
^^ wheti I first set out in the world, I had friends who 
" endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christiari 
*^ religion. I saw difficulties which staggered me j 
*' but I kept my mind open to Conviction. The 
^^ evidences and doctrines of Christianity, studied 
*^ with attention, made me a most firm and persuaded 
*' believer of the Christian religion. I have made it 
*^ the rule of fny life, and it k the gr6uild of iny 
** future hojies. I have erred arid sinned ; but have 
'^ repented, and never indulged any vicious habit. 
^^ In politicks, and publick life, I have made publick 
^' good the rule of my*conduct. I never gave coun- 
^^ sels which I did not at the time think the best. I 
^' have seen that I was sometimes ill the wrong ; but 
[^ I did not err designedly. I have endeavoured, in 
c c 2 *^ private 
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*' private life, tx) do all the good in my power, and 
*' never for a moment could indulge malicious or un- 
*' just designs upon any person whatsoever/ 

** At another time he said, * I must leave my soul, 
*^ in the same state it was in before this illness; I 
" find this a very inconvenient time for solicitude 
*' about any thing.* 

** On the evening, when the symptoms of death 
*^ came on, he said, * I shall die; but it will not be 
" your fault.' When lord and lady Valentia came 
*^ to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn bene* 
** diction, and said, * Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; 
*' you must come to this.* Thus he continued giv- 
*^ ing his dying benediction to all around him. On 
*^ Monday morning a lucid interval gave some small 
*^ hopes, but these vanished in the evening ; and he 
^* continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
*^ till Tuesday morning, August 22, when between 
" seven and eight o'clock, he expired, almost with- 
^* out a groan." 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the fol- 
lowing inscription is cut on the side of his lady's 
monument : 

" This unadorned stone was placed here 

by the particular desire and express 

directions of the Right Honourable 

George Lord Lyttelton, 

who died August 22, 1773, aged 64.*'' 
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Lord Ly ttelton's Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgment, devoting part of his time to 
versification. They have nothing to be despised, and 
little to be admired. Of his " Progress of Love/* it 
is sufficient blame to say that it is pastoral. His blank 
verse in " Blenheim'* has neither much force nor 
much elegance. His little performances, whether 
Songs or Epigrams, are sometimes sprightly, and 
sometimes insipid. His epistolary pieces have a 
smooth equability, which cannot much tire, because 
they are short, but which seldom elevates or surprisses. 
But from this censure ought to be excepted his 
" Advice to Belinda," which, though for the most 
part written when he was very young, contains much 
truth and. much prudence, very elegantly and vigo^ 
rously expressed, and shews a mind attentive to life, 
and a power of poetry which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence. 
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